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PEEFACE. 


, Human motive are human mysteries. Cate- 
chise oneself as ohe niay,*ihe reasons for an act 
are for the most part such a mingled yarn as to 
defy definition and explanation, I penned 

this journal as I travelled, requires a complex 
reply. I wafi* alone during the great^ part of 
my travels, and wrifing was companionship; I 
was impressed with what I saw, and I hoped to 
be able to recall the.impressions in aftef days ; I 
had oppressions and depressions within, the weight 
of which was in part escaped by describing things 
out of myself. 

* , Still more complicated are the reasons for prin- 
ting what it was {)leasure to write, and wh^,, at 
the time it written, was never intended to be 
printed. It would servd no useftd ptirpose to 
unravel them. Some were, I doubf dot, suffi- 
ciently feeble ; feminine caprice may have^to do 
with otjJjersJ and altogether they are proBably more 
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satisfactory to my mind than they could be made 
to appear to others, unless those others be travel- 
lers in the romantic and inspiriting and inspiring 
*regions of the Northern Himalaya, and the snowy 
Thibetam^ heights, and have* been the first to 
plant their civilized fool upon the barbarian soil, 
as I di<^. Call tho feelmg what ^ou may, it is a 
strongly impelling one,*whichr is roused during 
travel in such portions of earth ; and few of those 
even who rejoice in more cool philosophy than is 
attributed tiP nty sex,* can resist the desire to 
impart to others a faint echo — ^for that is all that 
can be effected — of the voice of mighty Nature, 
as it is littered from tho rugged sides of the great 
Asiatic range. And this ddSiro grew stronger the 
longer I found myself again in the every-day mo- 
notony of well-arranged and well-behaved society. 
What a frain of pleasurable sensations its denizens 
altogether ignore in their placid existence ! And' 
is it not a good office to tell them of scenes which 
stir the mind up to the altitude of its admiration, 
such admiration as. Nature (done in hncultmted 
grandeur can'inspire ? If I shall impart to a few, 
even, the shadow of my own impressions during 

these marches, I shall have done what I hold to 
* • 

be g^d service. 

But my jottings down may prove of practical 
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as well as sensational* utility ; and the future tra< 
veller will find his way somewhat smoother for 
my humble itinerary. The distances, the nature 
of the roads and of the conveyances, may spare 
the patience of many .an impatient traveller, the 
limbs of many a^weary one, the purse of many 
an economical one. 

A knowledge^’too, of Kashmir and the lands 
ndjacent, is not 'v^thout political use in the times 
which must come with the death of the present 
ruler, whom British arms placed oyer it. That 
we shall be called in to cure the fevered anar> 
chical state whieh is sure to follow that event, 
is certain; and the piore that is knovai of the 
re^ons we are to possess, the more firmly we 
shall be enabled to hold them. Towards the 
aoqtiirement of such knowledge, these* volumes 

may aid. 

Upon the who^ I can conscientiously say that 
the weakness wmch is laid at the door of women’s 
motives, vain-glory, has as little to do with the 
publication' of these marches as it is possible for 
poor human nature to divest itself *of. Besides, 
in all sincerity, I have not that reliance upon my 
own power of teljing my tale that can render it 
certain to myself,— very much the other wj^y)— 
that yanity* would.be gratified either by the num- 
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bCT of editions, or by the eriticisms of them. The 
world will take, it for what it is worth, and no 
^orc. I shall not tear my hair if my daily notes 
live but a day. 

One thing I must lay stress*upon. Every one 
of the things and places described, I saw with my 
own eyes ; ever^ observation is my own. Before 
visiting the lands of these travels, I had read no 
work concerning them, save that of Baron Hiigd, 
and that five years before my ‘first year’s expedi- 
tion ; whilst in my second year I had only Moor- 
croft’s work in my possession, which, however, 
does not include all the ground over which I tra- 
velled..-. So that for these pages^, and all their 
imperfections, I alone am responsible. 



. ERRAJA OP v6l. I. 

Page 7, line elevep, for “ in ” read “ on.** 

Page 20, the notef*.at the foot*of this page are transposed. 

Page 32, line eighteen, for “ plantain ** read “ plaintain.” 

Page 41, line nineteen, for*“grawacke’* read “grauwacke.” 
Page 56, line four, for ^^patriness ** read “ paltriness.*’ 

Page 157, line sixteen, the final “e ’* omitted in “ simple.” 

Page 190, liy seienteen, for “^did ** read “ does.” 

Page 260, the index, ” omitted before last n^*ie. 

Page 288, line two, for “feld-spar ’* read “felspar.” 

Page 389, lino fifth from foot, for “ two ’* read “ ten.” 

Page 402, line second, for “ non est imerUas"' read “ non invenU^' 
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I’ll publish or wrong 

“ Oh ! nature’s noblest gift — my grey goose-quill \ 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient Jho niy will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to forfii a pen, 

That mighty instrument of littfe men ! 

The pen ! foredoom’d to aid the mental throes. 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose. 

What wits ! w^hat poets dost thou daily rais(j ! 
How frequent is thy use, how ssaall^hy praise ! 
CQ23idomncd at length to bc^ forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which ’t was thine to write. 
But thou at least, mine own especial pen ! 

How laid aside, to be Resumed again, 

My task complete, lik» Hamet’s, shall be free ; 
Though si)urn’d by others, yet beloved hy me !” 



INTRODF-CTION. 


As the following journal ^relates to my travels 
in coiintrics little kliowi^ to the majority of 
general readers, I think it necessary to enter 
into some cxj)lanatory detail by way of introduc- 
tion. Even among those who have visited India, 
coflaparativoly few have deviated from the beaten 
track. The greater number, have passed their 
lives in the monotonous exchange, if T may be per- 
mitted the expression, of one cantonment or 
station for another,. Such have been content to 
vegetate in luxurious idleness, and have neither 

s 2 
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had nor sought opportunities of penetrating into 
the interior of the country. Even to these — then 
how much more to ray English readers — some 
explanation is needful regiuding the meaning of 
the terms which imavoidably pccur in the journal, 
and of ‘ y® manners and customs” of the East ; 
also, of the .peculiar modes of Eastern travelling, 
so widely different from anythingjmown or prac- 
tised in more cmlised lauds. 

In India there are.no railways ; and, (with the 
single exception of the “ Grand Trunk Iload,”) 
no turnpike roads, nor stage coaches ; no posters ; 
no conveniences for travelling. 

The “palanquin,” or “palky,”,is the general 
conveyance for invalids, ntirvous ladies, .and sjnaU 
children. The discomforts and annoyances 
attcnd{iint on this mode of transit, are incalculable, 
while the expenses arQmamfold. Moreover, even 
this conveyance is not available on the hiUs, 
where the roads are too narrow to admit of any- 
thing so bulky, except in the. travelled districts 
immediately adjacent to our Hill Sanataria, siich 
as Simla, Landour, Alniorah, J^ynce Tal, or 
Daijeeling. In many^ of the wilder districts of 
the Hjpiajayan mountains, the Aborigines^ being 
semi-savages, do nqt understand how to carry the 
smallest_^ vehicle on their shoulders, which makes 
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it imperative for one’s own safety, to abandon all 
idea of such luxuries. 

The only other alternative is riding, and this 
was my invariable mode of travelling, though 1 
always took with me, by way of preca^»tion in 
case of sickness or accident, a small dhoolio, 
which is a more primitive kind of palanquin, very 
much smaller, lighter, and more pcTrtablo. As far 

the roads permitted, I took with mo my gallant 
Arab steeds, so long my fixifhful companions, and 
when obliged to send them back to the plains 
(owing to their being totally unfit for work in 
the rugged mountain paths of the Interior), I rode 
instead, the stufdy^onios which are the natives 
of tliosc hill regions. Tn the most snowy and pre- 
cipitous mountains, where even these are con- 
sidorsd unsafe, if mouptod, *L was obliged to ride 
the oxen of the country, (balled “ Yaks,^’) while 
•my ponies were formed into herds, and driven like 
sheep under the charge of one or two hill-men. 

* ,The “ Yaks ” axe very imlike any oxen wo 
see in any other part pf the world. They are 
bred at an elevation varjdng feom twelve 
thousand to eighteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and they never thrive 'at less 
elevated spots, themgh they/have been known 
to exist as low down as ten thousand feet. 
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These animals are shaggy, and their long hair, 
which, reaches to the ground, covers them like 
a mantle from head to foot. They are wondcr- 
ftiUy sure-footed and easy, but slow in their 
pace. ‘They revel in snow, and delight in rolling 
in it, whether encumbered with riders or 
not! 

Where the word “ march” occhrs in my jour- 
nal, I allude to the distance usually put down 
as a “mareh^^ for ’troops — ^varying from eight 
to sixteen miles, and regulated by the size of 
the available encamping-ground, the conveniences 
offered by the neighbouring villages, and the 
amount of shade afforded by tue “ topes” (or 
groves of trees). 

After passing Hoshyarporo I have put the dis- 
tances«in “cosses” aS^ well as “ miles, ” as Hosh- 
yarpore is the last cantonment for our troops (with 
the exception of Kangra) in that direction. Tho 
“ perambidator” not having been employed in 
these parts, and the natives being om: only aut^io*- 
rity, the distances are more uncertain. The native 
term “ coss” is the only one approximating to 
our “mile.” It is, howev^, an indefinite and 
uncertain •distance, varying from one mile to four, 
according to the phraseology of the districts tra- 
versed. . The M/-COSS is, however, usually from a 
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mile to a mile and a half. A person accustomed 
to ride or walk, is soon able to decide the length 
of the “ coss,” but of course, absolute accu- 
racy cannot be vouched for. I mention this, 
as my distances ‘may, hereafter be .;J.llod in 
question. 

In the lofty regions of eternal snow, ^w tra- 
vellers find themselves able to walk any distance, 
bwing to the rarity of the atmosphere. The action 
of the heart becomes accelerated in the most pain- 
ful manner, and in the Passes a fearful and peculiar 
sickness often attacks the traveller, prostrating 
every energy, ^his will be more fully described 
in the journal itself, so I need not enlarge upon 
it here. 

As the words “plains” and “hills” will frev 
quor^ly occur in the course of this joumaf, I may 
as well explain hero that these are ’terms in 
common use amongst Anglo-Indians ; the former 
signifying the entire country, with the exception 
o£ the lofty ranges of the Ilimalaya and the 
Western and Eastern Ghats, familiarly called “ the 
hills,” in contra-distinction to the low country. 

With respect to 'many ‘familiar Indian words 
which* I have found it convenient to* ernploy, I 
have thought it best to explain their meaning in 
the no^s* at the foot pf the pages where they 
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occur, that is, as far as they are translatable. 
Before concluding these introductory remarks, I 
must not omit to mention that the “ Travels ” 
described in the followiag pages were not under- 
taken i^th the view of future 'publication. I feel 
aware how many erroilS and imperfections may 
have been originated by this simple fact. 

Under the pfessuro of severe domestic affliction, 
which was paralysing every energy of mind and 
body, I formed the project of visiting these almost 
unknown countries. I. found no means so efflea- 
cious in enabling me to escape from “ the demon 
thought,” as the constant change of scene in tra- 
velling, and the fascinating exmtement inseparable 
from wanderings in wild and unexplored regions 
— ^lands where 

•• 

'' tilings that owij. not niau^s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been.'* 

T had solitude without its weariness, and in the 
wilds of the snowy Himalayas I almost forgot the 
world I had left, and the memory of many bitter 
sorrows and. trials was softened If not banished. 
To me then, this journal, while it is the record of 
many pleasant hours passed, and many glorious 
scenes visited, further proved a solace and a 
source of amusement op my “ solitary way,” 
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beguiling many a weary hour. Nor can I, oven 
at this distance of time, glance over its pages 
without a grateful recollection .of the relief expe- 
rienced by a harassed mind in the o^eupation it 
afforded, and in the exploration of the int^iresting 
countries it describe.^. 




ADVEJfTURES OF A LADY, 

rw 

TAETARY, THIEET, CHINA &c. 

SEUAETJOTOEK (MakickMot). 

2nd March, 1850. Sunday . — How desolate 
everything appears on the eve of departure. The 
dismantled appearance of the house is quite 
enough to impart .a severe attack of vapours to 
most people. I am happy to say, hovsrever, I 
seldom indulge in such weaknesses; I feel my 
spirits little under the hjfluonce of either bad 
weather or deserted* houses. Besides^ I have 
something to look forward to in my projected 
wanderings. I hope to visit far distant coimtries : 
Kashmir and Ladak arc worth some trouble to 
rdach. I mean to keep my intended trip a pro- 
found secret, pjv fear* of importunate remon- 
strances from ovcr-ajixious friends. ’ Vive V idee! 

To-piorrow I leave Seharunporc. I dcqlare the 
heat is already beginning to he oppressive in 
these dreary “ plains.” How thankful I ought to 
ho that i am not- tied* to them like the galley- 
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slaves around me. Sehn mon avis, il rCy a pas 
d’esclavage plus rigoureux que le service militaire ! 

W left Soharunporo this morning, so I have 

nothing to keep me hero now. 


JTJGTADEIE. (Dak Botgalow.) 

Two rmrcitcs — Distance, iwmtg-six miles. 

March ^rd, 1850. Monday. — I andved hero to 
breakfast, but finding the Dak Bungalow full, I was 
riding away, when one of its occupants, IVtrs. G — , 
sent me a civil message to come into her half of the 
Bungalow. Wo breakfasted aiid dined together, 
after which she wont awdy dak.* She seems a 
nice merry little lady. 

My oamp has gone on to Molanuh, whore I 
breakfast to-morrow. 'I was nearly drowned in 
crossing the Jumna, which I passed about four » 
miles from this. The late heavy rain carried 
away the bridge of boats about ten days sigo, apd 
it has not since been repaved. There were sticks 

* “ Dak” signifies “ post.”. It is generally used in reference 
to palanquin trareUing, when the bearers arc ordered, before- 
hand and wait m the road, to relieve each set every eight or 
ten miles. The expresHdns “ horse-dak,” or " carriage-dak,” 
&c., are also used, and imply relays of horses on the ipad. 
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to mark the for<J, but little knowing tbo depth of 
the water, I verged perhaps a yard to the right, 
and was carried down by the force of the stream 
a considerable distance. “ Eival” swam bravely, 
but the gallant steod could not stem the current, 
so that we were in imminent danger of mooting a 
wateiy grave, from which wo were (Tnly rescued 
by the comago of a St/ce,* and some ferrymen, who 
sfruck out to our ai^. Of course I was drenched, 
and my poor saddle ditto. * 

This is two marches (twenty-four miles) from 
Soharunpore. The intervening march is Chilkana, 
fourteen miles from this. The road is heavy, 
though broad and Well marked. There is a large 
and thriving mart at Jrfgadrie, a mde beyond this 
Dak Bimgalow. I crossed the canal by a 
puckJiif\ bridge not far from Soharunpore. 

MOLANini. 

Distance, seventeen and a half miles. Two marches. 

JHarch Mh, 1850. Tuesday . — ^Breakfasted here. 
Heavy, sandy road, and. two rivers to be forded ; 
viz., the “Markunda” and the Sursuttee.” 
This is a double march, Mustaphabad being the 
intermediate one, eight miles from this.* Country 
uninteresting \ a dead leveL 
♦ “ Syce,” (proper orthography, Suheet,) is a graom. 
t Stono-built. 
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TJMBALLA. (CilNTONMENTS). 

Distance^ sixteen miles. 

5ffi Marc\ 1850. Wednesday. — Encamped 
in the middle of cantonmcifts ; in a bare open 
plain. , There is a very good dak ljungalow* here, 
but I preferred my tents. The road is as sandy 
as ever. There is a vUlage called Khoodah, which 
some people make an intervening march. It is 
about six miles from Umballa. The city is some 

^ A Dak-Bungalow is literally a posting-house ; a domicile 
for travellers of all kinds. These Bungalows arc built by 
Government, and their servants have a pre-right of occupation 
to any other gentry. The usifal allowance of rooms arc, 
two bed-rooms, two sitting-rooms, and two bathing-rooms, 
with some rude and scanty furniture in each. A cook anrl 
ehokeyddf (watchman) arc ^ always kept on the prenfises to 
attend on ti;avcllcrs, and proefUre such supplies as they require. 
In the larger stations, a BhuJitee (or water-carrier), a Sirdar 
Bearer (or valet), and a Khansamdn (or butler), arc also re- 
tained at tlic expense of Government. Every traveller pays 
a rupee (tw’’o shillings), for every twenty-four hours and 
under, that he remains, solely for the lodging. Sometimes there 
are half-a-dozen people iij each Voom, but they each pay the 
fee of one rupee4 There arc Dak Bungalows all over India, 
(in the plains and British hiU stations), at distances of from 
eight to fifty piiles between each. 

There are not half-a-dozen hotels (except at the Presidencies) 
throughout Hindoostan, so, bad though these Bungalows be, 
they are still on indispensable epmfort. 
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four miles distajit from these cantonments. I 
have often been here before, and like the place 
very much. However I make no halt, as it is 
getting too hot for tents now. 


PATTAl^EE. 

DovJ)le MarcU. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

' %th March, 1850. •Thursday. — very fatiguing 
•march. Passing tlirough the city of IJmballa, I 
came to Eajpoora, a distance of at least fifteen 
miles. Thence to Pattarsco is eight and a half 
miles. A heavy sandy road. The Gluggur river 
is forded near the city of Umballa (on this side). 


ETOHIA-EA-BEKAI. 

Dovhh March. Distance, twenty miles. 

*lth March, 1850. Friday. — I have a slight 
attack of fever from the burning sun, and have 
be<!n obliged to lay a Palanquin-dak to Julundhur. 
I have made all^ my cam^ equipage keep up with 
me, — ^four (bullock), hackeries* as well as the 

* ThcT carts of tho cotmtry ; very primitive eonVteyances, 
drawn by from two to sit bullocks or buffaloes, at the rate of 
a mile an hour on sandy road, and never more expeditiously 
than two and* a half miles on the best xoacadamized'highways. 
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camels, and I think I haye shewn myself a good 
general to accomplish such forced marches. The 
road is as sandy and heavy as before. Sirhind, 
a large city, is the intervening march. It is 
eleven miles from this place. There is a Dak-Bun- 
galow here, but I have’ encamped in a Mangoe- 
grovo, at some distance to the right of it. I start 
in a palanquin this evening, and hope to roach 
Loodiana before day-break to-morrow morning. ^ 

LOODIANA. (Cantonmenos.) 

Distance^ twenty-eight miles. 

%th Mare\ 1850. Saturday. — I am in the 
Dak-Bungalow here, but vong for the quiet of my 
camp, not feeling quite free from fever. This place 
is alwpys crowded. The villages on the road are, 
LushkuiTce-khan-ka-Serai, Douraha-ka-Scrai, and 
Sonccwal, at the respective distances of nine 
miles, five miles, and four miles. There are good 
encamping groimds at each of these places. 


JULWDUDE. 

Distance, thirty-four miles. 

Mh March, 1850. Sunday. — arrived here 
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this morning by. Palky-ddk. The distance from 
Loodiana is thirty-four miles, three marches, i.e. 
Philour Cantonments, eight miles; Phugwara, 
fifteen and a half miles ; Julundhur Cantonments, 
ton and a half miles? The Sutlej Eiver is crossed 
by a bridge of boats, six or seven miles from 
Looditina. Heavy sandy road. 

I shall await the arrival of my camp here, and 
then change my carriage for camels only, before 
. proceeding to Kot Kangra, fts the road becomes 
hilly almost immediately after leaving Hdshyar- 
poro, two or three marches from tliis, and it would 
be impossible to take on Uackerks (bullock-carts), 
even if the bullocks*werc not knocked up, as mine 
must be by this time. 

3Iarch, 1850. Wednesday . — I have not 
writton for a long time. Irf the sameness of eveiy 
day events, there is but little of interest to cliron- 
;iclo. llesidos the heat is so enervating that I feel 
ill and languid beyond expression. I have been 
detained here nearly three weeks by the difficulty 
I met mth in procuring a sufficient number of 
camels. HoweW, I leave tliis early to-morrow 
morning, and go to Hdshyarporc, via Kurtaiporo, 
leaving the direct route, just to effect a little mis- 
chievous fun! 
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KURTAEPOEE CITY. (Baruh Durrie.) 

Distance^ twelve miles. 

%^th Marc\ 1850. Saturday . — I arrived here 
the day before yesterday. I miyht write pages 
on the “ Consequences of a whim,” (or ray comiijg 
round by Kurtarporc,) but I will refrain, though 
I think the little domestic tale might alike amuse 
and instruct!* 

This is a cantonment, for regiments of native 
cavalry. The houses are small* and mean in ap- 
pearance. I am just starting for Iloshyarpon^ 
Cantonments, which is on the direct road to Kot 
Kangra. 


nOSHYAEPOEE. 

Distance about twenty-jive miles frmn Kurtarpore 
Oantonmaits. 

31arch 30/A, 1850. Sunday . — I arrived here 
yesterday •morning. This is a double march ; the 
intervening one is ‘Adamporo. The road is veay 
* It is not for my sake, mark! that. I do re&aiii ! • . 
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good, especially Jbetween Adampore and Hosliyar- 
porc, a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles. 
This is a nice little station, very prettily wooded 
with trees, and everything looks pleasingly fresh 
and green. The “ civil lines,” * are the best, and 
are tastefully laid oijt ; regular hedges of prickly 
pear seem the prevailing feature here,' and strike 
the eye in every direction. There is no Dak-Bxm- 
gojow at Hoshyarpore, and I am living in tents. 

, I proceed this evening. 


NAEEE. 

Distance^ seven Coss, or ten and a half miles. 

• 

March 31s^, 1850. Monday . — I did not leave 
Hoshyarpore till near svmset, arriving here 
late (It night, in a huff<jy (for mo an un- 
usual mode of travelling). I have conie to the 
conclusion that I decidedly risked my neck, tliis 
species of conveyance not being exactly safe in 
thgso hilly regions. Shortly after leaving llosh- 
yarporc, the country bccomes^very hilly, and the 
road is in some places steep and 'bad. The 
scenery throughout this march is very interest- 

• f 

* The “civil’' and military” lines arc generally quite 
separate in a station ; the former is appropriated to the civi- 
lians, t. the judge, the magistrate, &c. Each of these 
lines have bazaars of their own. 
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ing, and by the uncertain light of evening, had a 
wild and gloomy aspect. 


AM-KE-BAGU.* 

Distanle^ seven eoss, or ten and a half miles. 

I. 

April 1st, 1850. Tucsdaij . — This is a lovely 
spot, and my camp is pitched in a tine tope f of 
Mangoo trees. The road from Narce to Am-ke- 
Bagh is very good, and the latter half pcricctly 
level, traversing a rich plain, covered with most 
luxuriant cultivation, and studded with clumps of 
magnificent trees. Wooded hUls bound the land- 
scape on every side, and there is a wild beauty in 
the scenery, I have seen nowliere else in India. 
Hill and plain arc blended most pictm*osqucly, 
and give a singular character to the comitry. I 
crossed a river not far from this \'illago. It was 
quite shallow, and the natives called it tlu^ 
“ Soamc,” or some such name. 

Grove. 

t Am-kc-BAgh, or Garden of ^Fangoos. Am” is 

Mnngoc,” and ‘‘ Bagh” signifies ‘‘ garden.” 
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EULLOO-EA-HUTTIE. 

Distance^ eight coss, or twelve miles, 

April 2rtf7, 1850. WedMsday . — ^This marcli h.aa 
been very hilly and* stony, and the (rudo path 
wound tlii’ough two ridges of wooded hills, "and 
along the bed of some water-comrscs nearly the 
whole way. At eight or nine miles wo passed the 
village of Eajpoora. The last three miles consist 
of a stoop ascent up a stony mountain, and a cor- 
responding descent to this village, which is 
situated near the foot of the hiU. The whole of 
this country is wildly bcautiftd, and very different 
from the scenery one usually meets with in the 
liills or plains of India. 


JWALA-MOOKtll. 

Distance, eight eoss, or twelve miles. 

April Srd, 18ti0. Thursday — ^This march is as 
pretty as the rest. The firsl; half of the way is 

■ Also* called Jwala-Jec. “Jwala” means *‘fire;” 
“ Mookhi ” can be translated either as,“ mouth ” or “ spirit 
and “ Jee” signifies “lord ” (it is used as a term of, respect). 
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stony, and consists of ascents and descents. The 
£eas is crossed by boats at the seventh mile. At 
this spot the river flows in a deep and rapid 
stream. About half-a-mile on the other side of 
the Boas, the road becomes level, and I had a de- 
lightful gallop nearly 'the whole way to this 
village. 

Jwala-Mookhi is famous for Its Temple, and 
takes its name from the fire which perpetually 
issues from fissures in the rocks wliich are enclosed 
within the temple. The village is largo and 
might be more properly termed a town. The 
streets arc narrow and paved with stone. As 
Jwdla-Mooklii is built on tho'islopo of a hill rising 
five or six hundred feet alJovo the town, the streets 
are all more or loss steep, and the stone paving is 
generally in regular stops. The houses arc of 
solid construction, anti consist of two or three 
stories. 

I went to SCO the famous temple. It is enclosed 
within high walls, and is situated at the north end 
of the town. The cupola is richly gilt, and the 
doors arc of massive silver elaborately wrought. 
Two hideous tigers in golden efiigy stand on a 
pedestal facing the entrance. On entering the 
sacred precincts, (at least, as far within the 
threshold as is permitted to sacrilegious feet I) I 
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Saw three or four places whence issued a lambent 
flame of a pale red colour. It is certainly a most 
extraordinary phenomenon, and I. have never 
heard of a similar instance. The flames must 
arise from some gas in the rocks. How extra- 
ordinary this must have Appeared before a temple 
was erected round the spot. Fancy *a traveller 
coming suddenly on flames issuing spontaneously 
opt of the rocks ! Jle would be apt to regard it 
as magic, and be almost induced to seek for latent 
traces of a cloven hoof! No wonder that an 
idolatrous and ignorant race worship the fire, and 
consider such miraculous flames as the manifesta- 
tion of the presence of the Deity himself. 

This temple is sacred to Davi,* a Hindoo God- 
dess. Myriads of devotees make a pilgrimage from 
the most distant parts of India to worship at this 
sliriiic. They consider tliat they arc washed from 
all sin, if they do “ TirdW' here.f On entering 
tttc sanctuary, the worshippers give gifts into the 
hands of the ^M’5,J*who attend for that purpose. 

♦There arc three Hindoo Goddesses called ‘‘Davi;*’ 
Lakshmi, Sooraswatie,#and Parbuttie, and I do not Jinow which 
of the three is referred to, as Jhe patroness of the Jwala-Mook- 
hi temple. Parbuttie is generally understood as Davi or Maha- 
Davi, unless one of the other two be especially mentioned. 

f Pilgrimage. 

X Or Faqueers ; holy beggars. 
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After holding these offerings over, the ffamc, they 
cast them’ into the middle of the shrine. Frequently 
flowers alone are offered, and I saw the sacred 
ediflcc profusely decorated with them. No one is 
allowed to enter the principal temple without taking 
off his shoes. Two great 'bells arc suspended to the 
roof of the portico, and these make a most dismal 
sound the greater part of the twenty-four hours. 

There is an excellent Bur%h Durrie * hero, aqd 
the Uaghf surroundihg it is the only good encamp- 
ing ground. 


EANEE TAL. 

V 

Distance, ah(\ut tea miles. 
i.th April, 1850. — The greater part of this 
march was level, and the road very good. The 
surrounding coimtryj half lull, half dale, is most 
luxiiriantly cultivated. The lulls are hcautifolly 
wooded, and nothing hut the most refreshing 
verdure meets the eye on every side. The road 
often resembles the pretty lanes in England, and 
the hedga-rows are covered with bright blossoms. 

♦ ‘‘liaruh Durrie,” literally tu place of twelve doors. These 
buildings pic erected by opulent natives for travellers, in the 
midst of gardens. There arc generally “ twelve doors,” (or 
doorways). No furuftiirc, and very rarely any servants in 
attendaiScc. 
t Garden. 
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I observed several fine Peepul trees, and Prickly 
Pear grows very luxuriantly all throughout this 
country. 

About the fourth or fifth mile, there is a fine 
fuchhd bridge on *1110 road. It spans a broad 
river, called by the i^tives “ Kured,” or some sUcli 

name. Witliin a hundred yards ofthis village, 
tlio road makeS rather a steep ascent, this 
spot, I obsci'ved a vciy tolerable path to the left, 
wliich, I was told, led to thb cantonment of Noor- 
poro, fivc-and-twenty coss distant. The encamp- 
ing-ground here is on a small level, below the 
village of Ilanco TM. Nadoun, a large and impor- 
tant native town,* is five coss distant fi:om Jwala 
Mbokhi, on the du’cct*road to the city of Mundy, 
and to Simla. 


RANEE TAL. 

March, 1850. — I have halted here for three 
days, as my pqpr “ Prihccy has had fever. The 
weather was so damp and threatening, I Avas 

afraid, to move while he remained so ill, — ^tho 

. • 

♦ My fayourite canine pet, who will be subsequently 

described. 

YOL. 1. 


C 
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little pet. However, I am going, to Kangra this 
evening, as he is “ himself again ! ” 


KOT Ki^OTlA. 

Distance^ five or six coss, about nine miles. 

St/i April, 1850. Tuesday . — arrived here yes- 
terday evening. The road is very steep, and in some 
parts stony. About three-quarters of a mile from 
Eance TM, there is a river ; a bridge (at present 
in embiyo) is to span tliis stream. At this season 
of the year, there is but little water in it, and there 
is no difficulty whatever in fording it. About a 
inilc from Kangra, I had a good view of the, fort, 
which is , built on a bill by itself. The river 
washes the ramparts on two sides. 

Iscai’ Kot Kangra, the road divides ; on the left 
it leads direct to the fort, and on the right it goes 
to Hohun, (a village almost adjoining Kot Kangin,) 
where there, is a Baruh I)urric, 'and excellent 
encamping ground. I took the former path, which 
conducted mo to the bed of the river, by a steep, 
stony descent. There has been a gi-eat deal of 
rain lately, and I feared to ride across, as I was 
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quite alone. 1 made a PuMrie* carry me over the 
stepping stones, which were half buried in water, 
and a second man led “ Rival.” 

The ascent to the fort from the river, is very 
'to('p, and being paved with slippery stones, is 
difficult, if not impossible for equestrians. I 
walked up, and the PuMrk led my llorse. I was 
qTiite exhausted by the time I reached tliS fort. 
. ^ A stonn of thuiuViir and lightning, accompanied 
by heavy rain, came on, and as I found that my 
camp was not pitched, I waited in the covered en- 
trance of the fort, for a considemblo time. The 
only encamping-ground in Kot Kangra is a small 
piccq of h'vel, justssutsido the gate of tlie fort. It 
is a hot and exposed spot. 

lAHi April, 1850. Momlay . — I have halted 
here ^bout a week, and tc»-moiTow morning I am 
going to Dhurmsala, partty to sec that place, and 
partl}’^ b('causc the fearful lu'at of Ivot Kangra has 
mad(* me not only ill, but h.as also giv('n mo an 
attack of inflammation of the eyes. This is one 
reason wliy I have been unable to widte in my 
journal as usuafi. 

I went to see thc»Fort »f Kangra, two or three 
days ago. It is a large rambling placq, and iiuwj- 
cessible on two Sides. To, any native force, it 

* Or Tuli&rhja, mountaincpr. 

e 2 
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would certainly bo impregnable. There is a mag- 
nificent view of the Snowy Bango from the Fort. 
The elevation of Kot Kangra averages two thou- 
sand feet' above the level of the sea. The heat at 
this season is very great. 

The Coramandor-in-Cliief passed through Kan- 
gra a few da;ys ago. Some of his people had the 
unparsillelod impudence to wish my tents removed, 
in order that his Excellency’s camp might be 
pitched on this level ground. The cool imperti- 
nence of the request amused mo too much to 
allow any feeling of anger, and I contented my- 
self with a contemptuous and unconditional refu- 
sal. So the groat man was obliged to go elscwliorc ! 
Who is ho, forsooth, or wh&t to vie, that I should 
inconvenience myself for his camp ? I have re- 
ceived every kindness from Mr. E here, who 

has obligingly lent mo good tents, &c. 


DIIUEMSALA. 

Distance^ about eight or nine miles. 

l^th April, 1850. Wednesday . — I arrived here 
yesterday, and this morning I rode up to Bhagsoo, 
which is about four miles higher up, and is situ- 
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ftted in a picturesque manner, at the foot of the 
Snowy Eaiige.* The road from Kot Kaugm to 
Dhurmsala, is very tolerable, occasionally level, 
and occasionally a steep ascent or descent. ‘ Tlie 
country throughout this march is wild and lovely. 
The road is often a meivj lane, hedged with white 
roses and eglantine^ j the sweet scent;pd flowers of 
which arc in full bloom, scattering perfun*e and 
fragranee on ov(!ry side. The cidtivation is very 
rfch, and the hills are luxuriantly wooded. Several 
hill-streams are crossed, some of which are deep 
and rapid. There is a river too, (which I forded,) 
about five miles from Kangra, whence the road 
to the cantonment^ of Noorpore, soon after turns 
off' to the left. 

The “ Gr>brkha Corps”* is stationed at Dlmnn- 
sala, and Bimgalows for the officers are springing 
I'apidly into existonce. "llihc commauding-officev. 

Major E , lives at Bhugsoo, where lie lias 

built a very fine house. From Dlnmnsrda to 
Bhagsoo, is four iniles of steep ascent. Bhagsoo 
is*estimated at seven thousand feet of elevation 
above the sea-lfvel. If is delightfully cold there, 
much more so than ^ at Simla, and ttc proximity 
of thq snow is probably the reason. Mountains 

* The “ Goorkhas” .arc sturdy mountaineers, the wiulike 
aborigines of the soil. 
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fovorod with snow rise immediately ahove the 
little village ; they are apparently from twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand feet in elevation. 
A dense black forest lies just above Bhagsoo, 
and looks dark and gloomy in the distance. 

I have suffered terribly from weak eyes lately. 

BOnUN. (Baeuh Dukrie.) 

Distance from Dhurmsdla, about seven mites. 

20/A April, 1850. Sunday. — I came here last 
('voiiing from Dhurmsala, and to-moiTow 1 start 
for Kdoloo. The heat here, though not so great as 
at Kot Kangra, is still very distressing, and I feel 
ill and languid from its ’eftects. My cyos too 
have long troubled mo ; they first became inflamed 
when it was so hot at Kdt ICangra in tents, \md I 
have not yet recovered’ the use of them. 

This is on the road to Kangiu, which immediately, 

adjoins the village of Bdhun. Tlicre is a tolerable 

Bdruh Diirric hero, and a piwkha* tank close by. 

I saw Cajitain W tOTday. As I had not met 

him since I 'saw him yeai’s ago in Bundclcund, I 

did not recognise hiih at first, though he knew 

me again at once. He is en route to Ivooloo, but 

« 

Stone-built. 
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•does not start so soon as I intend doing. My 
camp leaves to-day, and I shall overtake it at 
lihowamuh (the second march) to-morrow. I 
shall be very glad to bo out of this groat heat. 
Though we have had almost daily storms of thun- 
der, lightning and heiuvy rain, the air feels close 
and sultry, and the’sun is most intensely hot. 


BnOWARIfim. (I^GRA District.) 

Distance from Kangra, two marches^ about fifteen 
miles. 

2 1 Kpril, 1 85p. Mondag . — I left ICangra this 

morning at daybreak. , Tlic distance is, according 
to my calculation, about fifteen miles. “Nagi-ota,” 
six miles ft-om Kot Kangra, is the usual march, 
but f thought that would jbe too short. This first 
stage consists of a very good road, nearly level the. 
whole way. The remaining nine miles are also 
very good, and tolerably level. Just before Na- 
gfGta is reached, there is a bad piece of road, a 
short but steep and rligged descent to a river. 
The corresponding ascent is also ra^er rough. 

Between Kangra and this place (Bhowamuh) 
there are some deep rivers, which, after heavy rain, 
it would probably be impossible to ford. Even to- 
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day I was afraid to cross one of them, and “ Rival ” 
appeared also to dread it, for ho uncouditionally 
declined to enter the stream. After some delay 
I succeeded in bribing a man to take my steed 
across, and a second puMrie carried me in a pri- 
mitive manner on his back ! The current was so 
strong that a third man was obliged to bo enlisted, 
to hold the hand of my porter, and thus aid him 
in stemming the rapid waters. 

Tlio country I passed through this morning 
quite channod me; lialf hill, half plain, it Avas 
both picturesque and novel. On my left the high 
range of hills Avero capped Avith snoAV, and appeared 
only two or three miles distant from tins road. 
Everything looked so fresh and green, and near the 
villages I observed many fruit-trees, coA'cred Avith 
iKXiutiful blossoms. In some native gardens 1 noticed 
Plantain trees, and red and white roses growing 
in gi’cat "luxuriance. The SAveet-scented flowers 
reminded mo of England. Many of the hedges . 
which grcAV near the hamlets by the roadside wore 
of eglantines in full bloom, and the delicious fra- 
grance perfumed the ah for miles around. Tlierc 
is something in such seductive fragrance that 
seems to steal over the senses, and with me always 
acts as a sedathe to high spfrits. Indeed, I find 
it ahvays makes mb feel sad, I know not why. 
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•It is raining heavily just now. There is nothing 
so difficult to struggle against as gloomy feelings 
on a wet day in a solitary camp. 

Bhowamuh is a large village, and boasts of a 
Thcinnah.* The native authorities, however, seem 
both disobliging and useless, and I can get no aid 
from them in the way of getting off my baggage. 
Coolies f are at a premium in this wet weaU^er. 


PIPROWLA (1Can«ra District.) 

Distance, ten miles. 

22n(l April, 1850. Tuesday . — ^I arrived here 
about ten o’clock, u.m. The clouds all cleared off, 
and the sun broke o4t in such uncomfortable 
sidendour, before I had gone half way, that I ac- 
tually wished for mists and even rain once more, 
with the perversity inherent in mortal clay. 

The road is evidently a “ made ” one, all the 
way from Kangra, but at present it is very much 
cut up by the heavy rain we have so lately been 
deluged with. I had to ford two or three rivers, 
and these are probably deep in the nuddlc of the 
periodical rains. The country wears the same 
peculiar character as before — ^a strange .medley 
* Police-office. 

Porters, or carriers of baggage. 

c 3 
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oi'bill and.plaiu. A great part of the road is 
level or slightly iindulatmg. I had one or two 
short but rather steep ascents and descents to get 
over on the way. 

I have located myself in a good native hut^ so 
that I manage very well .without my tents, which 
are still behind. There is a village called Bcij- 
nath,,^or Bydcnath, about a mile and a half further 
on, where the Thanaddr* resides, but I prefcmjd 
remaining here. Wo passed' a small camp half 
way, but I could not ascertain the names of the 
travellers. 


miRKEE BAGII (MuiIdy District). 

Distance, fourteen miles. 

23rd April, 1850. Wednesday . — I arrived at 
this place a good deal fatigued, about eleven 
o’clock, a.m. The road was wearisome, and the, 
sun very trying ; consequently the solitary ride 
knocked me up very much. I found my tents 
pitched, broalifast ready, and everything comfort- 
able, so I did not long remember my miseries. 

“ Sookha Bagh ” is a very usual march, and is 

* The Thanadar is the head of the officials who preside in 
the Thannah. 
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•about half wa^. It is the first vilftige in the 
district of the Mundy Eajah. I made no Inilt 
whatever, the aspect of tlic spot being bare and 
uninviting. Shortly after leaving Piprowla, I 
came to a deep river, where I found, to my dismay, 
that the bridge was broken ! A new one was half 
completed, but I could see no trace o^a path load- 
ing to it, by which I could venture to take a«iiorse. 
^After a vexatious delay, I contrived to bribe a 
yoimg to lead “RiyaP’ through the water, 

wliilo I clambered up the rugged face of the rock, 
and went by the half-finished bridge above. Rut 
the attempt proved abortive, for the clear green 
of the water had deceived us, and we soon foimd 
that the boy coidd neyer reach the opposite bank 
with “ Rival ” in safety. A second delay occiuTcd, 
and^at last I found it requisite to retrace my 
steps, and reach the bridge by a dismal ditour. 

It required groat care to lead “Rival” across 
the embrjm bridge, and then over rocks and slij)- 
pery stones, and, through streams, for nearly a 
qhai’tcr of a mile, before I could reach the old 
road,* which I only rejoined at Boijnath. I had 
two miles of good Igvel road after passing this vil- 

* Since ■writing the above, I have again traversed the same 
route, as •will be observed in a subsequent page of this volume. 
The road to the “ Ne-w Bridge,” as 'wmll as the bridge itself, 
had been completed (to my satisfaction). 
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lage, and Pmado the most of it too, by galloping 
at racing speed. The little ditches cut in the 
road (for the running off of superfluous water) by 
no means detained mo, and “ Eival” began rather to 
enjoy them, I thought ! But, at last, I came to a 
very stoop hill, and at the summit of this eminence, 
I turned round to give “ one last long look ” 
to the plain land below. At tliis height, the ac- 
tual inequalities I had met with on the road, be- 
tween Kangra and Beijnath, appeared as naught, 
and tlio tract of land before mo seemed like a vast 
jdain, siuTounded on aU sides by hills, with one 
small break only, which divested it of the charao- 
ter of a hona fide valley. On pne side, the high 
hills capped with snow, heigbtened the pccidiar style 
of beauty, which was the attractive feature of the 
scene — ^in my eyes at least. The wide expanse of 
ai)parent plain was grgen with rich fields of cul- 
tivation, and picturesquely dotted with luxuriant 
clumps of trees, many of them covered with the 
clustering blossoms of embryo fruits. 

I was quite alone, but the solitude in such' a 
scene had no weariness for mo ; and but for that 
enemy to romance of all kind, a bmning sun, 
T might have' been there still , — still gazing in de- 
lighted wonderment ! Well, I am not a eliild, so 
let us put away childish things, et revmons, chers 
Lecterns^ d nos moutons. 
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A fforgc tlu’ou^h the mountains took me into 
the more regular liilly country, such as surrounds 
Simla and its vicinities. Fii’S grow luxuriantly 
here, and argued the greater height of the country 
I had entered. It was pretty scenefy too ; hut, 
accustomed to the hilly style, my eyes glanced but 
coldly on this portion of the road. I »ohservod a 
ruined fort, perched up on a high peak to my tight, 
Uut it was a long way off. There is a good deal of 
level road near Sodkha Baglij though tlie siUTOund- 
ing country is liilly.' I still had repeated glimpses 
of tlio snow-capped hills to my left. I pictured 
in imagination, the glorious time wlicn 1 should 
pierce into the hcai’t of those icy regions, and when 
my woman’s foot should tread, where few men had 
yet dared to venture. Yes, it was a bright idea j 
and tljp wildness of the scheme — its rcportiid dan- 
gers-»-but add zest to’ the thought. I will go — 
though my life bo the forfeit ! It always makes 
*my eyes kindle even to tliink of it. Those icy 
realms, — I love them for their apparently cold, 
ina’ccossible aspect ! But I am getting sentimental 
again, and, oh ! that will never do. I must proceed. 

The road from Sookha B%h to this place, is on 
the whole rather steep and ascending. I crossed 
one rather broad stream ; but there was not much 
water in it. 
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This is a lovely spot, beautifully wooded wiHi 
magnificent Pine trees. Thence its name, Ilurree 
(or Ilitra) Bagh — i. e. Green Garden. It is situated 
near the very summit of a high hill, and the Pine 
forest exteiflls for miles. I wandered many hours 
in its dm*k shades this* evening, till I became 
alarmed at 4;he growing blaclsncss of my retreat. 

Du.ring the heat of the day, I sent on my tents, 
and coolly took possession of the best house in the 
village, one belonging to the LmnbaMr^ or head- 
man, who vacated it at my uncompromising 
hjbokm.* All necessary supplies ai-e procmuble 
here, and cheap I believe. Btulcy is the ordi- 
nary substitute for «and is sold either 

whole, or ground in the feim of ardawa.X 

* ** Udohn^' means command. 

t “ (7ram ” is a jiulsc on which almost all horses {^re fed 
in the plains of India. It ought always to be ground and 
soaked first. 

X** Ardfiwa^^ is a mixture of gram and barley, either in 
equal jiroportions, or two to one, as the buyer prefers. Jloth 
the grains are parched and ground before being mixed together. 
Arddwa is thought very fattening food for horses, but owing 
to the loss of tv'ciglit and substance in tlie parching process, 
and the extra labour requirc*d, it is \nore expensive than plain 
gram. 
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DEUNG, OE BEING. (Mundy District.) 

Distance^ about twenty miUs. 

%ith April, 1850. Thursday . — I arrived hero 
at nine o’clock, a.m. The sun was so powerful, 
even at tliat early hpur, *as to affect my head and 
side in tlic most painful manner, and Fliavc been 
feeling ill all day. This is too long a march, and 
T’woidd lid vise people ^o halt at Goomah, a little 
more than four miles from Ilurrco Bagh, for 
between Gralmah and Bring, there is no village 
near the road, nor any accessible spring of water. * 
Besides, even to reach this place, the miscrablo 
traveller has to go cfoAvn a desperate Iclmd,^ where 

* Since the above written, some material improve- 
ments have taken place on this road, and I believe travellers 
are iiidc>ted for the advantages now secured, to the exertions 
of Captain AVroughton, of the Stb N’.I. This gentleman re- 
presented to the Kajah of Mundy, the sufferings and incon- 
veniences to which sick or delicate travellers were liable, by 
the want of a Bungalow. There is one now built on the road, 
just ^ above Bring (whereby that steep descent is sptu'ed), and 
also one about half-way between Gddmah and .Bring. Sup- 
plies are procurable -at these Bungalows, and a guard is kept 
on the premises for the protection and convenience of tra- 
vellers. 

t sometimes means simply a precipice ;* but its 

ordinary signification is a precipitous valley flanked by high 
and nearly perpendicular rocks or mountains. 
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riding is out of the question, and which same 
hill he has the satisfaction of ascending next day, 
Avhon he resumes his march. This village is called 
vaguely, “ Dring,” because it adjoins Bring so 
closely, as almost to form one village, but in reality 
“ Bring” proper, is another mile still further down 
the Ithwl^ and. the veritable cognomen of this 
hamlet is Iloolhoo or Oolhoo. 

There is a “ short cut” from Bring to Mundy, 
(impossible for a horse), Which winds along this 
hill, and crosses a river flowing below. By this 
route, Mundy city is only five miles distant, but 
tho made road (froquontod by pooplo of sane 
mind !) is three miles longer. But I have not 
yet described the road. From Ilurroe Bagh to 
Goomah, after a hundred yaftls or so of ascent, 
the path rapidly descends to tho bed of a river 
upwards of three miles from Ilurroe Bagh. Hence, 
to Goomah is about throe quarters of a mile of 
steep ascent. Goomah is situated nearly half-wa / 
up tlic face of a mountain, aud is very strikingly 
visible from the opposite heights I had just de- 
scended. The town is small, aqd the houses are 
irregularly built. Its great attraction is tho close 
vicinity of the Salt Mines. 

I received a long account of those salt mines 
from an intelligent native of tho place, for I had 
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not time to visit them myself. I Avill not boldly . 
()r rashly A oiich for the accuracy of the follou’ing 
statement, though I do believe it may be relied on. 

A horizontal gallery about three and a half feet 
square, is eanied into the side of the hill, for 
about five-and-twenty yaicls. Fir trees cut into 
rude steps lead down* a slope to a second gallery, 
and thence to a pci’pendicular shaft. Tlie desQpnt 
to the mine is effected by a bamboo ladder, and pine 
torchc's light the minors down. Tlierc is but little 
•to see when the bed of salt is attained, excejd an 
extensive excavation, the roof of which is red or 
dark coloured salt, and the bottom of the cavity 
is partially full of water. The sides of those 
subterranean passages are protected by the hides 
of bullocks, sheep and goats, and the galleries as 
they advance are roofed with spars supported by 
the stems of pine trocs» The rocks in which the 
salt is found are of grawacke* formation, 'crossed 
hy veins of granite. The salt is formed in solid 
masses, and is laboriously dug out of the rocks. 
Sometimes it is requisite to sink wells, in order to 
find the deposit of salt, and then shafts are con- 
structed. When the bed of salt is Sufficiently 
exposed^ water is conveyed from the neighbouring 
springs and made to flow into it, remaining* there 

Sec Appendix. 
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one day. Tlie following day, means arc taken' to 
let the water run elsewhere, and then the moistened, 
salt is broken up, and carried out of the pit. 
After .this it is sold to the traders who come from 
the neighbouring districts for this profitable article 
of traffic. These minos belong to the Eajah of 
Mundy, ajid form a principal portion of his revenue. 
The salt is of a reddish tint, and very heavy. 
Sometimes a vein of whiU salt is found, but this 
is always reserved for the ETijah’s private use.' 

At Dring, about a mile and a half below the 
encamping groimd at this village (where I am 
located), is another salt mine, but not so profitable, 
I believe. A salt spring flojvs from the mines of 
Bring, or Bmng. 

From Gddmah to this encamping ground, is 
fifteen miles of weary, weary road. Tlie first half 
is very pretty, and through a beautiful Fir and Kho- 
dodendron forest. The gi*accful Pino trees re- 
minded me of happy homs spent at Simla. The 
peculiar smell of the wood recalled days long past, 
and I sighed to think that they were indeed past, 
— and for ever. IIow true are those lines of an 
old but pretty song : — 


“ Oh ! little things bring back to me 
The thoughts of by-gone hours, 
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The breath of kine upon the lea, 

The murmur of the mountain bee, 

The scent of hawthorn flowers.” 

and I can truly say of some of tlie “ happy days 
of old,”— 

Oh ! could those days but come again, 

"With their thofns and flowers, 

I would give the hopes of years, 

For those hy-gom hours 

• ^ • 

T fear I am getting lamentably sentimental; 
but it is such an unwonted mood for me, that I 
will let it run out of itself ! I was really sad, 
deeply sad, when I passed through that beautiful 
Pino forest, and fcl^ how lonely I was, how very 
solitary. The bright scsylet flowers of the Eho- 
dodendron trees, gay as they looked, only reminded 
me more sadly still when I had seen them last. 
The steep ascent was an exqpse to walk my horse, 
and I had full leisure to indulge in sombre reflec- 
tions and melancholy retrospections — melancholy, 
because the happinegs was so entirely past. The 
pleasant shade, too, made me forget how foolishly 
I was loitering, and I wdnder^jd on and on, more 
slowly, more sadly each minute. 

I had crossed a very high range of hills ; at 
least I supposed they were high, because I saw 
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snow quite close, on Mils not mucli luglicr. *At 
last my pleasant shade and mournful revciie worcw 
alike ended, by coming cruelly out into the bright 
sunlight. ' In spite of ceaseless ascents and 
descents, I galloped the remaining eight miles at 
a wild pace. The country was now bare of trees, 
and consaquontly very ugly in my eyes. I gal- 
loi>cd jiast the rugged path which leads down to ‘ 
this encamping ground, but fortunately my ser- 
vant, spying mo from the camp, ran breathlessly 
after me. I allowed him to take my horse, wMle 
I walked down the jjathless face of a hill, slipping 
jmd stumbling at every step, over the treacherous 
grass. At last I reached my tent, feverish and 
exhausted from an unwonted walk on my useless 
feet, in the burning sun. 

T|us is a hot place, and the fresh airs^ of hea- 
ven rarely condesceivl to t^aft their sweetness to 
those frightful Jclmls. I removed from the tents, * 
to an emi)ty house of the Wuzeer^s * (of Mundy), 
of which I made my people take possession, vi 
ct armis. 

The flics and wasps rival each other in numbers 
here, and I find myself prj>i)arcd for a desperate 
assaqlt. My little “ Princey ” watches them with 

* A Wuxeer is a Prime Minister. 
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a vicious cyo. T^e little mite ! ho is not many 
degrees larger himself. He stands on three legs, 
and barks violently Avhen he misses his dart at one 
of the little enemies; when he secures one, 
he brings it in his teeth, and after tor- 
turing and kiL.ag it, licks my hand condes- 
cendingly, and is (on 'the whole) satisfied. He 
allows no one even to look at him without inco®- 
tmently flying at them,^nd having vented thereby 
Ids indignation, he comes to mo and jumps on my 
lap, where ho stands awhile on three logs, and 
then nestles his dear little head in my hand, 
which that little head docs not fill. He is my 
prince of pets, and this wandering is very like a 
mother’s vanity ! 

As I was riding along to-day’s march, I saw 
tlie whit^ houses of the city of Mundy qjiitc 
plainly to the right. They seemed so near, that 
*I could hardly believe I was not to reach the city 
tilf to-morrow. 


MtJHDY, (City). 

Distance^’ eight miles. 

26th April, 1850. Friday . — arrived here to an 
early breakfast. I had the satisfaction of finding 
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that my Sirdar-hearer,* (my head-servant,) •^as 
vm inventus, and my camp consequently in dis-» 
order. 

1 d’chcJc, p.m. — I have just learnt that in en- 
deavouring to reach by the short cut, he had lost 
the way, and been very miserable all night, in 
some darfc and dreadful Mud. So much for the 
“Bhort cut.” 

There is a mountain nqar Mundy, called the 
Gogah Joth. There is a legend about it, purport- 
ing that annually a savage conflict is carried on 
inside the hill, between the “D6otahs,” or male 
spirits, and the “Dains,” or witches. These 
spirits assemble from distant parts of India, 
thousands of miles, so says the legend. 

The road from Dring to Mundy, is as follows 
— ^w^ will give a comprehensive programme — First 
of all I had to climb thd weary hill, which lay 

♦ The Sirdar -hearer is the major-domo of all Mofussilito 
establishments where the master or mistress is too indolent to 
take charge of the (kcy») of "the different departments. 

The sciwant alluded to in the text, was named Ghansney a 
Mussulman by caste. ^ Two years subsequently, this faithful 
attendant accompanied me to England, and is still in my ser- 
vice. He had been with^’me dunng all my Indian career, and 
1 did hot like to part with such a staunch and attached de- 
pendant. His name will frcquciftly occur in the following 
pages, so 1 may be excused this reference to him. 
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between my camp .and the road above. A violent 
«ough came on before I reached the top, as I had 
considered tliat walking was preferable to riding, 
(under the stony circumstances,) and I was almost 
in convulsions by the time I had attained the 
Christian road to Mimdy. * However, I did reach 
it, and I did not break a blood-vessel lifter all. 
Having momitcd my hoi'sc, I proceeded on 
way, not “rejoicing,”* but mentally consigning 
to the realms of bliss, dll the insane projectors of 
a road as insane as their objectionable selves. 

After going a short distance I came to a descent, 
and a quarter of a mile brought me to the spot 
where the road divides ; the lower one to the left 
hand leading to the capital of Kofdoo, (Sooltan- 
pore), while the upper path ascended towards 
Mundy. « “ Ascend('d,” however, but a very little 
way; the last, six and a half miles consist qlinObt 
bntirely of a descent to the bed of the Ueas. The 
cit of Mundy stands on the opposite bank of that 
river. At the spot I alluded to above, where the 
road divides, I had a good view of a picturesque 
bridges which spanned a rapid river at thp base of 
the hill I was dcscendkig. This river is called 
the Ohloe and Hoohloo, indiscriminately, by* the 
aborigines, so I suppotSe it must ,be correct. TJic 
road is very good from this spot to Mundy^ witli 
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the exception of one or two rather steep descents. 
The- last mile to the Crhdt* is nearly quite level, ' 
and I flew over it at an appropriate pace. 

The Ghdt is a good one, and the ferry-boats’ 
are on a very civilized plan, though somewhat 
awkward for horses. The depth of the river at 
this spot,- averages about twelve feet at this sea- 
son of the year, and its breajith is from one hun- 
dred and twenty to two hundred feet, varying 
according to the high rocks which confine the 
channel, receding from the river, or jutting 
prominently forth. In some parts, the waters 
beat against these shelving rocks with violence, 
and offer an imposing imitsttion of the “ Madras 
surf”! The Rajah’s' palace is a conspicuous 
building, high and whitc-hoking, I am told that 
a new building is in progress of erectioi. for his 
Mightiness. 

I am encamped in a romantic Orange grove, and 
the RSjah has sent mo down a large tent of his 
own. ThG trees are covered with fragrant orange 
blossoms, and but for the great hCat, I should bo 
very comfortablol 

Mundy is situated in the angle between the 
Bcas and SookhCtie rivers. 

♦The term has several meanings; the two principal 

are, — a rocky and high mountain, and thatpart of a river where 
a ferry or bridge is found. 
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• It will not be uninteresting to the general 
reader, as well as the antiquary, to hear that 
there arc traces of Alexander’s march through the 
distant mountains of the Himalaya, which prove, 
beyond a doubt, that the great conqueror pene- 
trated even to those remote regions. 

Not far from MunSy, the hill of “^kimdur- 
ka-Dhar ”* is found, which extends to ifear 
Beijnath in the Koolqo Illaka. On this hill ruins 
are still extant. They are ^Jnvironed by a deep 
trench, excavated in the solid rock, immediately 
adjoining a large open space, manifestly planned 
by the agency of man. Local tnvditions would 
argxie this spot to be classic gieund, and the great 
Alexander’s altars of ancient celebrity are said to 
be the mins here visible. It is this tradition 
which Jias christened the mountain. 

There are also grotmds.for asserting that the 
ruins of similar classic temples arc found near 
Lahore, and the line of Alexander’s march is still 
traced along the banks (or not far from them, 
rather) of the ancient Hyphasis, much in the same, 
spots indicated by Pliny, and. also Quintus Cur- 
tius. Alexander ccgiild never have built any 

♦ Sekundur ’’ means Alexander ; “ Dhar,” a hill; (gene- 
rally refers to a wooded ttiountaiji) ; thence the name is tran.s- 
lated, “ the Hill of Alexander.” 

VOL. D 
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altars on the actual banks of t];^e Punjab riveis ; 
or if he did, aU such trophies must long since 
have been swept away, the rivers of the Punjab 
being notorious for the constant change of their 
channels, and the washing away of their original 
banks. But to return* to the Himalaya ; I wish 
succinctbfto point out such traces as still exist of 
Alexander’s progress through these mountains. 

The ancient historians ar^j so rambling in their 
account, and so many discrepancies occur in the 
various authors who tell of Alexander’s exploits,' 
that it is hazardous endeavouring to lay down any 
continuous or direct route as his lino of march. 
Arrian mentions that Alexander proceeded to the 
river “Kophenos” after crossing the Kaucasus 
and passing the city he had built when he made 
his first inroad into Bactria. This “ Kojjhenes ” 
is agreed, by the best*authbrities, to be the river of 
Kabool. Arrian proceeds to say that the great 
hero then sent on Perdiccas and Hephsestion to 
“ Peticelaotisj^ near the river Indus, that they 
might have a pontoon ready for his passage across 
the river. , It is universally allowed that the large 
plain of modem “ Pesh&wur” is meant by “ Peu- 
celaotis.” It is probable that the famous^ “ Bock 
of Aomos,” so frequently mentioned by the ancient 
historians — one of whom asserts that its basin is 
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■w^ashod by the Iij.dus — is the same as the Eock of 
Iskardo. Ptolemy asserts that Alexander marched 
towards the “ Assacenie,” and the entire relation 
given by himas to the locality, would render the be- 
lief very reasonable, that thiscountryis synonymous 
with the kingdom of Yessbn, which extends to the 
Indus. Yessen lies to the west of BuMstan, or 
Little Thibet, and extends along the north of tTuT 
Iijdus. There are many ruins and other remains 
connected with the name of Alexander (“ Sekun- 
der”) tliroughout the country of Yessen. But 
some of the ancient authoi’s mention numerous 
elephants, &c. in Alexander’s cortege; and in- 
deed, frequently mention those unwieldy animals 
being found wild in thcf com-se of his marches. 
Now in my opinmn, it is a wild idea to suppose 
it possible that elephants could be marched to 
Iskardo, or the kingdom of Yessen, fropi the 
Punjilb up the rugged banks of the Indus. But 
tlte more fact of mention being made of elephants 
being found in the jungles of the Punjab, is no 
argument against the truth of tho ancieut histO" 
nans; because, though certainly thosQ animals 
are not now found far west of D4ra-Dhoon, (the 
valley near Mussoorie stretching along the •base 
of the Himalaya, and between thpse mountains and 
the Soowalic range) — still it is perfectly possible 

n 2 
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that in ancient times the elephantiroved all through- 
out the Punjab. A very formidable argument for 
tliis belief lies in the fact, that more than one au- 
thentic history describes the Ehinoceros as having 
been formerly hunted in the “ country of the five 
rivers,” whereas now, hot one of that genus can 
be mot ■^ith in any part of the noith-wcst provinces 
of Ilindostan. 

Allowance must also be> made for the glaring 
exaguemtions of the- ancient authors ; for we liave 
only to remember how many, in our own enlight- 
ened days, do not hesitate to romance and draw 
on tlioir imaginations. For instance, the “ 230,000 
head of cattle,” mentioned' by Ptolemy as the 
spoil taken from the “ biubarians near the banks 
of the Euaspla,” must be regarded as a historical 
fiction. In a similar manner, the assertion that 
the A^sacenio, a tribe of wild mountaineers, pos- 
sessed the enormous aimy of twenty thousand horse, 
and thirty thousand foot, with elephants ad libitum, 
must bo taken like many other assertions, cum 
gram satis. 

I have not myself any doubt that carefiil research 
would discover to the persevering antiquarian, the 
long and imbroken line of march adopted by Alex- 
ander in India, and through such sections of the 
Himalayan Mountains as he visited. But when 
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WO considor how Very difficult it is now to idenfit}/ 
names of countries, tows, and rivers, and hoAv 
requisite it is to glean with care and precision the 
grains of truth from the bushels of fable or exag- 
geration, it will bo at onto seen how prodigious 
an amount of perseverance, as well as classical 
research, must bo brought into the ficldT If the 
antiquary woidd penetrate into the remote king- 
dom of Yessen, from'all I have hoard of the re- 
> mains there extant, I feel ifesiu'od he would be 
amply repaid for the journey, and find “ Sokun- 
d('r’s” visit to thejsc distant mountains no ro- 
mance, but a tangible rc'ality. 

MUYDY. (City.) 

1850. Saturday . — Halted heco ff)- 
day, to see something oT thckCity, &c. Thelhijah 
sent me his Jaunpaun * this evening to enable. 

* * A Jaunpmm'^ is a conveyance very different in shape 
from a Palanquin or Dhoolie. It is more like a chair, with a 
high back, and covered in on all sides, with doors, ponds, cur- 
tiiins, and canopy. It is eatriod^by four men at a time, on their 
shoulders, two to each pole. There arc a great variety of 
shapes in the Simlay Mussaoric, aad Daijeeling Jaunpatms — 
the fashionable conveyance in those Sanataria; and the men 
{Jaunpaunies) who oiliciatG as the carriers of the Jaunpaun^ 
are gaily attired in many coloured garments, or different kinds 
of lively, ^ehn les goMs varies du heau monde. 
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me to SCO the place, but it was fiot a very regal 
conveyance. Tarnished and faded were the orna- 
ments, — so like everything pertaining to a native 
Court; I was taken along a road which wont below 
the Eoyal Residence, and on the flat roof of the 
building, sat the Rajah and his brothers. They 
all rose as I wont by, and made me a respectful 
salaam.* They appeared to eye me with half 
alarm, half curiosity, and seemed to regard me 
as a wild animal, so rare are English ladies in 
these benighted regions. When I was carried 
through the city, mobs of women, men, and chil- 
dren, followed the Jaunpaun^ and the exertions 
of sovend Chuprames^ entirely failed to keep 
them at a rcsjiectfid distance. 

What amused me most was the Mall ! J It is 
a circular road made on a plain piece of g'round, 

• Obt'isimeo ; a mode of rcspccdful sulututiuu in the East. 
The right hand is applied to tho forehead, and the person 
making the “ eulaam,” boWS dorni, often nearly to tho ground, - 
WllilO tho forclioad is touched two.or three times with the 
right himd during the bowing process. It is disrespectful to 
use the left hand in pcrfomiing the salutation. 

t “ ChuprMsies" are men who wear badges ; generally in 
Government employ. They are tnen of liigh caste, and are 
held in great resj^et among the natives ; they are e hove all 
menial work. 

^ Tho “Mall” is where the European residents in India 
drive and ride in a Station or Cantonment. 
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wlfcre the Eajah fictually drives a buggy almost 
every evening. It is near this course, that the 
road to Simla tm-ns off from Mundy, and it ap- 
peared a good made road. Simla is about six 
marches distant, and I subjoin them below. * 
There is notliing that I saw at Mundy, particu- 
laiiy worthy of note. The heat is yohj great 
during the middle of the day. It makes mo fe6i" 
qqjto ill and languid. < The elevation of this city 
must be very trifling, and it is so encompassed by 
hills, that fresh and roAriving breezes are sadly at 
a discount. 

The Kajah of Mundy is a man in the prime of 
life, but the person who “ de facto” rules the little 
kingdom is his Wuseet* (or Prime Minister), 
^^Gos/icuin’^ by name. t This official is a disrc- 

1st, Sooklict, - - - 10 miles. 

2u(l, Puttun Dlier, 7 „ 

3rd, Jlcluspore, - - 7 „ 

4tli, Seran-ka-Huttio, 9 
5tli, Irkee, - - - 9 „ 

Gth, Simla,* - - - 12 „ 

t A little more than a year subsequent to the above, the 
Rajah of Mundy suddenly and mysteriously died. There 
were hoarse murmurs of foul play ; dark whispers of poison ; 
and the corrupt “ Goshaan ** was deeply implicated by popu- 
lar rumour. And yet — can it be believed — this mah was 
elected to more than vice-regal power by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Kangra, and he is the “ Regent ” now, with fuR 
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putable character; corrupt, raean, and utterly 
■worthless. I have heard all sorts of talcs concern- 
ing him, and ho is alike hated and feared. There 
is a general meanness and patriness in the menage 
of this Eaj,* which must be perceptible to every 
impartial traveller who Visits the capital. Truth 
is utterly unknown, and it is a crying shame that 
"soino reform is not made.f 

scope for liis wicked designs. The blood with which he im- 
bued his guilty hands appears forgotten — wilfully forgotten,' 
by the moral British rulers to whom the State of Mundy pays 
tribute and subjection. 

* Kingdom. 

f Since the above was wi’ittcn, I? can give an illustration of 
the shabby falsoboods whiclj are so common in Mundy. 
Eocesig: — ^That promising character, “Goshaan, the Wuzeer,** 
when asked by one of the officials of Kooloo if I had received 
every^ attention at Mundy, had the barefaced impddonce to 
reply, that I had received' the usual Nuzzur'' (present) of 

** one hundred and one nipees,” and that my whole camp had ' 
lived free ! Kow, not only I, but all my people j'aid exorh’- 
tanthj for every single article ; and as for the supposed 
^*Nuzzur,^' it is not likely I should have accepted money ! 
However, I was mt put to the proof, and never had a chance 
of accepting or refusing a sous. Kot so much as a Bally 
(or basket of fruit and flowers, always sent as a compliment 
in India) was offered, and I bought everything at twice the 
market value. After this, the veracious Wuzeer asserted that 
niy servants had carried off three blankets without paying for 
them, and eleven “ Beers ” (upwards of twenty-two pounds !) 
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Voiy good Honey is procurable here, and in 
large quantities, if due notice is given. 


KliUMAND (Mtjndy District). 

Distance,* eight or nine miles. 

21 th April, 1850. Sunday . — Ecached 

camp here at half^past eight o’clock, a.m. I 
found that my servants had taken possession of a 
room adjoining a Bunniah’s * shop, by way of my 
being cooler. And I would advise all travellers 
to follow tliis example, for the heat in a Shoul- 
ilaree f is very tryjng, especially at any elevation 
below ten thousand fcc^ above the sea-level, wh«'n 
the season is so far advanced. 

I crossed the “ Ohloo,” or “ HooUioo ” Eiver 
by a bridge. The road asj^ends to near the spot 
where I before said there was a division of paths; 

■ 0 / tyim. 1 tliink, when they were about it, they might have 
said a ton at onco. Quito as worthy of credence. 

The corrupt state of affairs in the Mundy Raj (kin'jdom) 
is entirely attributable to thaV monster of iniquity, Ooshaan, 
the Prime Minister. 

* A “ Bunniah" is a seller of grain, sugar, spices, 
tobaccq, &c. 

t A “ SAoulddree” i»a kind of small tent, adapted to hill* 
marching, and is generally light enough to bo carried by two 
or three jnen. 

I) 3 
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then the descent is regular and rdtlier steep, till 
the afoPesaid bridge is attained. A little level 
ground, followed by an ascent and a coiTCsponding 
descentj brought me to Khumand. I crossed one 
or two streams en route (besides the Beas and the 
Ohloo rivers), but they were.trifling, and at this 
seas on of ^te year are very easily forded. 

The road is very tolerable, and my gallant 
Arab carried me beautifully over hill and dale, 
without making one false stop. This encamping 
ground can scarcely bo called a village. It con- 
sists of one or two shops, as tar as I can see j but 
there is a liamlot about a mile distant. It is hot 
and uninteresting here. 

“ Princoy ” is in gi’oaf force. The little pot 
has taken a dislike to my Tindal* whoso legs he 
bites each time the imoffcnding man passed’ near 
him. Ho is very coiidoseonding to “ Psycho,” 
and occasionally takes notice of her. It is true 
she is about tifty times his size, but her respect 
for him is great, nor does she dare to oat any din- 
ner till the little Malik fas served. There is one 
thing, whioh “ Princcy ” will never permit, and 

♦ The “Tindiil” is th5 Klathie, or tcnt-pitchcr of an 
estahlishment in the Bengal Presidency. At the hUl' stations 
the man who has authority over tie Jaunpaunies, and who 
always accompanies the Jaunpaun, is also called the "Tindal.” 

Mastdlr. 
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ttat is too mu6h attention from man or beast to 
me. lie flies at the interloper, and bites every 
one who presumes to divert too much of my 
attention ! My pots are my companions ; more 
true, more faithfiJ than* aught of human form. 
I am fortunate in the aftachmont of such noble 
animals ! 


BIJOURA, (Koodoo District). 

Distance, thirteen mies. 

28^7/ April, 1850, Monday . — This is a long 
msu’ch over a very high i*angc of hills, at least 
high in comparison to i^^hmnand or Bijoura. The 
road is at first partially level, and then comes a 
long pnd steep ascent up a high, wooded mountain. 
I observed on this hill, ^car the summit, *a pale 
Ulac-colourcd, indeed almost white, rhoctbdendroii 
• in full bloom. Tt is the first I have met with in 
the hills, and I w^js struck by its novelty, as well 
as the delicate tint of the largo flowers.* Tliis 
moimtain is so beautiftilly and densely wooded 

♦ I observed similarly flowere^ llliododcndrons, near the top 
of the^llotfing Pass, some time subsequent to the above. Such 
Rhododendrons are quite unknown at Simla or Mussoorie, as 
far as I could learn, nor indeed have I met this species else- 
where in the Himalayan Mountains. 
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that I had some miles of pleasant shade. There 
are no villages near the' road throughout this por- 
tion of the march, but water is abundant, flowing 
from numberless spiings which issue from the 
heights above the path.' The descent is steeper 
than the ascent, and not so, long. There is a 
“ Huttie,^' or shop, near the foot of this hill. A 

OCUOvr y 

stony piece of bare ground leads to Bijoura, and 
here there is a village and a ruined fort. 

The Beds flows closfe by. The channel of this 
river is dotted with small islands overgrown with 
alder trees. The cuixent is sti’ong and rapid, and 
the waters dash violently over large rocks in 
many places, scattering the foam and spray an 
incredible distance, and making at the same time 
a most imposing uproar. There is neither ford 
nor ferry near Bijoura, at least not without some 
previous . notice, and then not nearer than two 
miles. This foiry is on the road from Bijoura tO 
Suraj, the district which lies between Kodloo and 
Simla, and not on the march I have come this 
morning. There is a second ferry across the Beas, 
about three. miles from Bijoura, higher up the 
course of the river, on the direct road to Sooltan- 
pore; but the capital of Kooloo being on thishahk 
of the Beas, of course I shall not have to cross the 


nver. 
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Lot no tyro imagine, that this ferry oonsists of 
civilized boats, or even Christian rafts. Oh no! 
“ Mxissucks ”* form the only “ferry.” As I am 
going to visit the hot springs of Mxmnio K&m 
very shortly, and as this derry is on the direct 
road to the said springs, I shall defer all descrip- 
tions of it till then. To say the truth,’ I have 
never seen a similar ferry; this antediluvian 
hUtmut * is a pleasxire to come. The Beas is too 
rapid and the bed is too muck obstructed by large 
rocks, to allow the possibility of boats being used 
here, and though a bridge might bo practicable, 
no philanthropic individual has yet risen up to 
supply the “ sinews df war.” As for the natives, 
they have the most crude*idca of a bridge, except 
over small streams, when a few yards of timber 
suffice. * Where necessity compels them to erect 
such across the larger and •more rapid torrents, 
they arc of so eccentric and fragile a constmetion, 
being merely made of twigs and ropes, that haring 
heard them descriDed, I am glad there is no 
“ bridge” on the high roaxj to Munnie Kam. 

The fort here is a large s^^uare place, with 
towers also square. It is not garrisoned, and any 

* “ Mussucks” are iafla^d skins, generally of bullocks and 
goats. 

t Contrivance. 
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traveller may pitch his camp ‘within the w^ls. 
And 'a very good place it is too, much cooler' 
quarters than a small tent. I have now entered 
the valley of the Beas, and I am told it extends to 
the foot of the Eotung Pass, and increases in 
beauty each mile of the way. 

There appears a good deal of cultivation in this 
lieighbourhood; barley and rice are extensively 
grown. Gram is unknown, but wheat appears 
plentiful. Provisions seem cheap in this country^ 
and I hear that higher up the valley everything 
becomes still cheaper. When I say provisions, I 
mean milk, ottuh,* rice, sheep, &c. Fowls appear 
almost unknown in Kooloo. i do not, indeed, see a 
single one of that feathered tribe. 

I do not like what I have seen of the people of 
the country, but it is perhaps as yet preu^ature to 
give an opinion. 

* Off ah is a course kind of flour. Tlio finest sort, i. 0., sii/'h 
a» UlO bakcra uac in the bread bakyl ler the Euiopcan resi- 
dents of the stations tlirougliout the plains of India and tlie 
hill Sanataria, is called “ Maida.” The natives universally 
use ‘‘ ottah’* in the manufacture of their daily food — the un- 
leavened cakes. 
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SOOLTAXrOEE, (The capital of Kooloo). 

Distance^ nine miles. 

2^th April, 1850. Tuesday. — I sent on my ad- 
vance ciimii yesterday evonirfg, with orders to pitch 
my tents below the fost, as I had heard that the 
Jidriih Durrie was occupied by the Assistant-Com- 
missioner of Kbrdoo, Captain II — . I had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance at Simla two years 

ago, and E and I even pftid him a visit of a 

whole week at his house at Muhasoo. I did not 


Iiresumo to make my arrival known to him on so 
slight an acquaintance. Moreover, I liad every 
reason to Avish to avoid him, as I had heard on 
good authority that he was no Mend of mine. To 
my inexpressible astonishment, I found my ser- 
vants quietly settled in the Baruh Durrie, and he 
came to meet mo himself. fee is very kind, and 
hqs given up the Baruh Durrie to mo, occupying a 


tent himself. I aiv.^much iiidobtcd to him^ for 
the heat hero is terrific. 


Sooltanpore is about nine mdes firom Bijoura ; 
the road almost entirely level the whole*way. It 
lies through the BeS.s Talley, and runs along the 
right bank, (but as I yas ascending the valley^ the 
river lay to my right hand). The road never 
leaves thp banks of the Boas for more than fifty 
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yards, till just telow this city, where it turns a very 
little 'to the left, to cross the Serherie (a feeder oi 
the Beas). This torrent rushes down from the 
heights to the left of the road, and falls into the 
Boas, elose by. It is. crossed hy a crazy wooden 
bridge, a short distance before its junction with 
the larger river. Srxlltanpore (also called “ Kod- 
loo,”) is built on a spur of table-land, which 
projects from the base of high hills. This “ sjmr” 
is almost triangidar in form, and of no gi’ogt 
extent. The apex of this triangle is situated near 
the confluence of the Boas and Serherie rivers. 
The elevation of Sdrdtanporo is given at 4,584 
feet above the level of the sea. It is fearfully 
hot, from its couflned situation, and in the rains, I 
am told that great sickness prevails. The city is 
built in a crowded and indefinite stylo ; tlte streets 
arc generally narrow and paved irregularly with 
stones. From the Serherie, there is a stony 
ascent of a hundred yards or more, to the city 
itself, which is entered by ilin eccentric gateway, 
the doors of which there are any, which I 
doubt), never seem to be shut. 

There is a Bajah here, a perfect cypher, with a 
paltry pittance by way of income, and not even a 
shadow of influence or tfic merest mockery of 
state. The palace adjoins the Bdruh Durrie^ and 
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is a’ mean-looking building. The Bajah is a very 
common-looking person. lie owns merely a few 
villages on the other side of the Beas ; and yet ho 
is the (reputed) descendant of princes who pos- 
sessed whole provinces, apd were powerful and 
opulent not a hundred^years ago. 

Is^ ilfrt.y, 1850. Wed}iesday . — I have taken a 
day of rest, that I may see a little more of tho 
capital of Kooloo before I go higher up the val- 
Jey. It does not improve on •acquaintance, which 
is a hud sign of a person or place. I mean 
to go to Kashmir via Lahofil and Ladak, if I find 
the road at all practicable. I fear I shall bo dis- 
appointed. Captain* H — sent for some Lahoul 
traders to-day, and the NaiyJiie* of that country, 
and tliey give such a hopeless report of tho Passes 
I shalPhave to cross, that I fear I might as easily 
reach the moon as Kashmir, by the route I had 
chalked out for myself ! They say that tho said 
passes will not all bo open for two montlw, or 
moi’e! IIoAvevcr, ^ shall march up the vaUcy, 
and go as far over the first ( tho Eotune: Pass), as 
the snow will permit. 


♦ An^)fficial who possesses great power ; the peasantry of 
the district over which he holds sway owe him unlimited 
obedience, lie also looks after tho revenues of the Illaka. 
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Captain H — has heen very ‘kind, and I find 
him a very agreeable companion, so I was glad to 
hear him say that he intended accompanying me 
to the Edtung Pass. We leave to-morrow morn- 
ing for “Nuggur,” w^iere Captain H has 

bnilt a house out of a quondam palace. 


NUGGUIl. ‘ (Kooloo District). 

Distance, fourteen miles. 

2nd May, 1850. Tlmrsdq ^. — Captain H 

accompanied mo hero, arrived to an early 

breakfast. Immediately after leaving Sooltan- 
pore, wo descended a steep road, rough anct stony. 

A short piece of IcYc^ brought U8 to the banks of 
the Beas once more. This river is crossed by 
two new wooden bridges. The current is rapid* 
and the waters dash over gi’esJt* rocks and stones 
with a deafening noise. Having crossed to the 
left bank, we rod^ on ‘over level ground, sur- 
rounded by rich fields^ of cultivation, occasionally 
diversified by ascents and descents (the foiTper by 
fer prevailing). Several rapid streams poured 
down, often across the road, into the Beas from 
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the Heights to the tight of our path. Wo forded 
Thost of the streams, which, at this time of the 
year are very tiny, but we had one or two primi- 
tive bridges to go over, where we found it diffi- 
cult to ride, as there were no railings to them. 
The road though not ve^ wide, is tolerably 
good, and “ Eival” managed admirably, even over 
the rougher places. 

Those who wish to go by the other bank of the 
rjver, direct to the head of ^tho valley, via the 
villages of Dwara and Kelat, not caring to sec 
Nuggur, need not cross at all to the loft bank. 
There is a good road from Sdrdtanpore to the head 
of the Beas Valley, along the right bank of the 
riv(!r. 

The scenery all along this morning’s march, 
was very picturesque and lovely. The Boas flowed 
through the valley, ra^id and turbulent; green 
fields met the eye on every side, and the’land- 
sdhpe was prettily wooded with various kinds of 
trees. High hills,''Vipparently averaging about 
twelve thousand foot, their summits white and 
hoary, confined the valley on both sides. I should 
not think its utmost breadth .was more than four 
or five jniles. I have no authority for saying 
this ; I merely hazard fr conjecture. The “ Eleva- 
tions” I may give during my intended march 
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through Kooloo, will he entirely taken from 
“ Gerard’s” or “ Cunningham’s ” Heights. 

Nuggur was the ancient capital of Kooloo, and 
was called “ Makarsa.” As the removal of the 
court to Sooltanporq^ took place nearly three 
centuries ago, but few houses now remain, and 
beyond the ancient Palace, there is nothing to tell 
of departed greatness. It is said to he one of the 
most ancient cities in these hills. 

Tlio “ Palace” is a three-storied house, ram- 
bling and irregular, of which Captain H has 

ingeniously contrived to rebuild and rc-model a 
portion for himself. The situation is commanding, 
and I have jestingly called vthe house “ Nuggur 
Castle ! ” The view from the windows of one of 
the rooms, is perfectly enchanting, and on a moon- 
light night must bo indcsciibably lovely. The 
opposite Heights, white with glittering snow — ^the 
peaceful valley, green and smiling far beneath — ' 
and the rapid river flowing turbulently through 
the middle of the undulating ^ain-= form a land- 
scape of surpassing beauty. There is a magni- 
ficent forest of Pine Trees covering the hill which 
rises almost immediately above “ Nuggur Castle,” 
and deep snow covers the summits of these, wooded 
mountains. 

The houses in Kooloo are fi’om two to five stories 
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high, and the materials employed in the construc- 
•tion apj)ear principally to consist of unliewn stone 
and thick layers of wood, with irregularly slated 
or wooden roofs. The latter are perched in a very 
peculiar manner on the tops of the primitive-looking 
domiciles, something fainCly approximating to 
the Chinese style of* architecture. Cattle are 
generally kept in the lower story. 

^heep are cheap and plentiful. Goats in these 
parts give hut little milk. Fowls appear almost 

unknown. Captain II has a promising farm- 

yai'd, and liberally purposes to make it the means 
of i)ropagating a fine brood of fowls in those bo- 
niglitcd hills. The goats of the country are small 
and are covered with long hair ; they are pretty' 
but almost useless, unless to those who relish that 
peculiar* fare. 

The hedge-rows and wo(jds abound with *wild 
pears, pomegranates, and grapes. None of those 
wild fruits arc ever much worth as esculents, I am 
told.* In the gardens near the villages, however, 
quinces, walnuts, and apricots are grown, and are 
said to turn out pretty §ood, ^though invariably 

* When I passed through KoolcJo some four months subse- 
queutly,# I discovered that these fruits had a way of never 
coming to a ripe, or at feast a sweet state. The Pomegra- 
nates were then as hard as brick-bats. 
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small. Grapes are also cultivated but are rarely 
■worth eating, and are only used for Sherbet# 
Opium is hkovdso grown in quantities, and forms 
an article of traffic as well as of extensive home- 
consumption. Blankets are made in Kooloo. 
Some that I saw wero^of rather fine texture, and 
of a plaid pattern. They cost from two to six 
Rupees.* 

“ Goitre ” is frightfully prevalent, and every 
second person one meets with in Kooloo, appears 
more or less deformed by it, especially the women. 
Having once heard, I forget where, that this dis- 
figuring disease originated in drinking the water 
of certain places and countries, I feel half afraid 
of the purest rills in Ko51oo. 

The dress of the Kooloo people is most simple 
and primitive. The poorer classes wear nothing 
but a blanket ! It ia first wound round the waist ; 
then one end is brought over the shoulders, and ■ 
fastened across the breast by a pair of skewers, or 
long pins with heads. These pins are made of 
brass, or iron, and sometimes two are connected 
together -with a short chain. The other end of the 
blanket is fastened round the body, and attached 
to the waist. Occasionally a second blanket is 

* A Rupee^^ is the current silver coin of the East Indies, 
and is equivalent to two shillings. 
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added, but the greater part of the legs are bare. 
I protest I never looked at this insecure dress 
without a feeling of nervousness I 

The men sometimes wear a sort of jacket, with 
loose trowsors ; but often men and women ,are 
dressed alike, and I have b^en at a loss to decide 
the sex of an individual. Both sexes wear woollen 
skull caps, with full upturned borders, black, red, 
and white, or sometimes a medley of colours. The 
women often add a tassel, which hangs down on 
one side from the apex of tlfe cap. They plait 
their long black hair in one tress, and add black 
or brown worsted to make it longer still. This 
plait often reaches nearly to the ankles and is 
worn cither hanging ^OAvn behind, like a pig-tail, 

or it is turned up and wound round the head. 
The only shoes worn by either sex, are Kooloo 
“ Poolas.” These peculiar articles arc madd of 
^ass, plaited in a very origmal manner, in the 
shg,pc of shoes without heels, and rather long 
in the toes. Higher up the valley, I hear that 
“Poolas” are often merely plaited grass soles, 
secured to the feet by ribbons of grass, catching 
the big toe in particular ! I have ordered a few 
pairs, which will deserve a place amongst origmal 
curiosities. 

I see nothing approaching to beauty in the 
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men, women, or childi’on of Kooloo. I do not 
at all like what I have seen of the race. They 
have none of the simple virtues of the primitive 
hill tribes ; hut appear turbulent, cunning, and . 
corrupt. They show utter disregard to truth, 
and are an idle, wicked, cowardly people. 

Extraordinary customs regarding marriage pre- 
vail in this benighted land of heathens. A whole 
family of brotliers maiTy me woman, and are her 
husbands at one and the same time, all living 
amicably together I There may be two brothcis, 
or perchance a dozen ; the number is of no conse- 
quence ! The elder brother is the Malik,* how- 
ever, of the house. Should he, for good and 
satisfectory reasons, turn out a yoimger brother, 
ho is obliged to proviUc for him. The children 
bom to these unhallowed unions, are given to 
each brother, according to seniority. The women 
are always running away to a different husband 
or husbands, in those benighted mountains. Vir- 
tue is absolutely unheard of. The husbands com- 
plain in court , but merely as a matter of pecuniary 
loss. They are always willing to take the ran- 
away spouse back to their bosoms, — this they 
never object to, but should the loving wife refuse, 
they ask for her price, i. e., the sum she cost, and 

♦ means master. 
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tho* pecuniary valme at which, they estunato her 
services, particularly in the fields. For women 
here are looked upon exactly as an article of fur- 
niture, or a menial servant, who is to do all tie 
heaviest work in and out of doors. Who can 
wonder that a virtuous woman is not to be found 
in all Kooloo ? 

The language spoken hero is very different from 
that in use in other parts of the hills, and it will 
require some practice to pick ^up even ais much as 
is requisite for ordinary conversation with the 
more illiterate classes. 

Tliis is indeed a lovely valley. The elevation 
of this spot is greaten than Soolt&nporo, and the 
climate is far pleasanter, iro morrow morning wo 
go on to Juggut Sookh. 


JUGGTJT SOOKH. * (Ko«loo Diotmct.^ 
Distance^ about eight or nine mUes. 

Srrf May^ 1850. Friday. — "W e rode here this 
morning, and had a delightful canter over a very 
tolerable road. There is a. Bungaiow* hero, in a 
half-finished state. It was builtlast year by aLieut. 

* House. A Huugalow is, properly qteaking, a house with 
a ehopperei (grass-roofed), tiled, or dated pent-roof. * The 
domiciles with flat, stone-built roo&, are termed correctly 
"pwihha hotel,” 

VOL. I« 
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Beid, of some Native Infantrj' corps, who abso- 
lutely purposed resigning the service, to spend 
the rest of his life in this valley. However, find- 
ii^ the plan would not answer, he has never com- 
pleted the house. W^o occupy it during the day, 
as it is cooler than tents. 

The valley of the Beas is gradually becoming 
narrower, and the lulls on both sides are densely 
wooded. This is a very pretty spot, and the ele- 
vation must be five or sis hundred feet greater 
than Nuggiu. We passed several streams en route; 
the eultivation is very rich and abundant. This 
valley is one of the prettiest I have seen any- 
where ; the scenery is so 'mied and charming. 
There arc two water-falls close by our camp, and 
they must be very pretty at the height of the 
rains. When the snoAV molts, during tho heat of 
the ^y, the water fall just behind the house 
pours down in a considerable volume, and the 
spray is dashed to a great distance. The road 
from Nuggur to Juggut Sookh is not bad. The 
distance is either eight or nine miles. Just below 
Juggut Sookh, there is a rapid stream, called the 
“ Doangnoo.” There is a wooden bridge over 
this torrent. After heavy riun, the water tum- 
bles wildly over large rockji ; and, in one spot has 
a fall of nearly thirty feet. 
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Tlie spray scattered by the cataract is declared 
'to be the breath issuing from the nostrils of a 
divinity of Kooloo, bearing the name of “ Doang- 
noo,” and from this legend the river has taken its 
cognomen. After this torront is crossed, there is 
a short but stoop ascent before this place is at- 
tained. There is a village close to this Bungalow, 
and all necessary supjdies are procurable. 


BOOEOOAH. (Kooloo jjisteict.) 

Elevation above the level of the sea^ 7,422 feet.* 
Distance, etght or nine miles. 

4/A May, 1850. Saturday. — ^Arrived here 
about eight o’clock, a. m. The distance must.be 
nearly nine miles, and thb road is quite payable 
for a large horse. There arc several mountain tor- 
rents to bo either forded, or crossed by primitive 
bridges. There are several ascents and descents on 
this road, but the former prevail ; ('this it is al- 
most superfluous to say; as we have beeq steadily 

* On the right bank of the Beas, J mentioned that there 
was also a road. The intermediate marchea between SooltSn- 
porc and liborooah, are Dw&ki and £!eldt. The elevation of the 
former is 5,104 feet above the level of the aea, and of Kelat 
5,733 fccte 
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following the course of the Be^s upwards^ we ihust 
be higher each day). Boorooah is almost the last 
village of Kordoo and is situated at the head of 
the Beas valley. The surrounding hills are covered 
with magnificent fouests of Fir trees, and the 
whole scenery is wild* and lovely. I was quite 
grieved to see that the axe had been at work 
already in these dense woods; perhaps in a' few 
years tliis beautiful scenery will have become 
tame aud stupid. 

I was struck by the peculiar appearance of the 
country immediately surrounding Boorooah. Large 
rocks and stones are very wildly scattered about, 
as if some evil Genii had been hurling them in 
wrath or contempt from the frowning heights 
above. 

There is snow on all the mountains 'near this 
village. The Eotfing Bass* seems to be quite 
inaccessible, so white and deep appears the snow. 
There is an unbroken appearance about its icy sur- 
face, very discouraging to 'my proposed attempt 
to ascend it to-morrow. 

Between Juggut Sookh and Boorooah, nearly 
half-way, a Kttle to the right of the road, the vil- 

♦ Elevation above tho level of the sea, 13,000 feet. The 
“ Befis Rikhie,” or the spot on the Pass where Uie Beas rises, 
is 12,941 feet. 
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lage of Beslieslit Is passed. Ilere there arc Hot 
Springs, and though the water has a strong smell 
of sulphurated hydrogen, and a medicinal taste, it 
has no medicinal properties (at least none known 
to the natives of the place)# The name given to 
these springs is “ Besheshti HhoSnd.” * I believe 
it . is not a very clean or inviting place, so I did 
'nothalt there at all. Boshesht is on the left bank 
of jhe Boas. A little distance further on, we had 
to cross the river to the right biiiik. The cluiunol 
was confined by rocks, and the inclination at 
which the torrent rushed doAvn, made it fearfully 
rapid, while the enormous stones, &c., which im- 
peded its progress as it dashed madly on, caused 
a deafening noise and an hnmense expenditure of 
spray. The Bridge was a new wooden one, and 
in very •creditable rei)air. This spot is thickly 
wooded with Alder Trees. 

The latter part of tlio road to this village Is 

v(!ty Stony, and we had to cross several water- 
courses and rivulets which cut up the path. We 
are in a roomy hut here, and find the place cold 
after the lower parts of the valley. 

I am told that “ rec?” Bearsf are found in the 

* KhOiUtd significB a spiinj'. 

t A species peculiar to these hills ; large, shaggy animals; 
the fiir quite a reddiih brown in tint. 
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neighbouring mountains, and are frequently killed 
by the hill people. Leopards also cruise about* 
the surrounding Heights, and are often caught by 
the village dogs, which are set at them in num- 
bers, almost invariably overcoming their powerful 
enemies. 

To-morrow we purpose sotting forth on an ex- 
ploring expedition to the Kotung Pass. In the 
event of its being “ practicable,” I shall prooeed 
subsequently on the same route with my camp. 


BOOEOOAH. 

« ) 

5f/i May^ 1850 . Sunday. — Seven o'clocJe^ p.m. 
— We have just returned iGrom our attempt to 
roai?h the summit of the Kitang-ka-Joth,* or Pass 
of Eotung, and I am terribly fatigued and chilled. 
Wo left this place at an early hour, having sent 
on the breakfast-tents, and we rode as far as "we 
could. Within a mile of Boorooah we came to a 
rapid torrent spanned by an antediluvian spar- 
bridge. After this, tlie path became a steep and 
rugged ascent. Some places were so very bad, 
that I was forced to dismount, and clamber over 
the rude rocks as well as I could on my feet, tear- 
ing my delicate shoes in a melancholy manner. 
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and* bruising my unfortunate feet still more deplo- 
rably. One spot is very bad, and even the Hill 
Ponies, sturdy little Gliddnts, were, with difficulty, 
dragged up the slippery and rugged rocks by two 
or three men aiding each. Jt was very fortunate 
indeed, that I had not brought “Eival.” Captain 

H had kindly lenfmc one of his fine Ghodnts. 

*It is extraordinary how safely these hill ponies 
scr^imble over rugged paths, and how fearlessly 
they walk along the brink of frightful precipices. 

We found our tents pitched four miles from this 
camp, and breakfast ready. The rugged path lies 
along the right bank of the Beas the whole way, 
and the scenery is wUdly beautiful on every side. 
The channel of the river gradually becomes more 
and more confined, and the inclination at which it 
flows baing so very abrupt, the waters boil and 
foam with a furious nOise over the large rocks 
‘ and stones that block up the bed, while the* spray 
i^ dashed to a great height and distance. The 
channel of the Beas. is very striking along this 
march, but when I visit the “Eotung” again (as 
I mean to do at some future tune), I shall more 
fully describe its peculiar features. 

The mountain we ascended was wooded a groat 
part of the way, and I am told that the grass 
which grows on it, affords so very rich and luxu- 
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riant a pasturage, tliat flocks and herds are Bent 
here from a distance to graze. Ghoonts are al-' 
lowed to run loose- on this Pass for four or five 
months of the year. I believe that occasionally a 
leopard carries one off, but this little casualty 
does not appear to have much weight with their 
owners. 

After breakfast, wo began the ascent of the 
pass in good earnest. Wo left our ponies at our 
tents ; Captain II — walked, and I was carried in 
a small hill dhoolie. The ascent was fearftJly 
steep, and by, way of a path wo had nothing but 
deep beds of snow and sheets of ice. There arc 
regular stone stops the whole way up, but the 
higher wo got the more these steps were embed- 
ded in snow. The Coolies had groat difficulty in 
carrying the dlioolio over some of the steeper 
pai'ts. 

At 8,731 feet of elevation, we passed a spot 
called “ EiiUia,” or “ Kag Wodar.” Hero, in tne 
deep cavity of a rock, tamo snakes are foimd, 
which are supposed to have been brought by 
Pilgrims. They lie torpid during the winter, 
entirely out of sight i but in the genial months of 
summer they come out of their hole, and bask in 
the sunshine. They will feed out of any person’s 
hand, and are particularly partial to milk. Of 
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course I saw nothing of them, for deep snow sur- 
rounded their rocky dwelling-place. 

At the elevation of a little more than eleven 

thousand feet, we reached that part of the Pass 

bearing the name of “ Murrpe, ” where two stone- 

built huts, erected by the Emperor Lena Singh, 

and called after him, 'stand on a small pioeg of 

table-land. To reach Murree, we had to cross 

a steep bed of snow many feet deep. The air 

was bitterly cold, and as wo drew near, the sleet 
• • • 
which had been falling for some time, turned into 

large flakes of snow. We went into the huts for 

shelter, but there being no appearance whatever 

of the weather cloaritig, I insisted on proceeding. 

The huts were full of drived snow, and wc had 

but cold shelter there. On we toiled higher up 

the pass« The snow fell thicker and thicker, and 

Captain H — begged llie to return, as many 

people have been lost in snow-storms, by rashly 

braving them on this Pass. He turned back 

to the huts, but I persevered a mile further. The 

Coolies at last fairly declined to proceed, as we 

ooxdd no longer see our way, and their feet sunk 

deeper and deeper in the fresh-Mlen mow. I 

never saw such a dreary prospect as met .the 

eye on every side, — north, south, east and west, 

nothing but one vast expanse of white was visible. 

E 3 
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‘Tho sjtorm of snow at last diove me back, c and 
cold and almost benumbed I returned to Murree.. 
We then retraced our steps to the tents, and as 
we neared them, the flakes of snow were gradually 
converted into sleet,, and we were thoroughly 
drenched by the time we Arrived at our tem- 
porary camp. I have caught cold, and my cough 
has partially returned. 

To-morrow morning we breakfast at Juggut 
Sookh. I require no one now to tell me that this 
route will be impracticable for two months ! Thus 
has failed my attempt No. 1, on Ladak and Kash- 
mir ; but nothing daunted, I shall next essay the 
route which goes through jSuraj, Buschr, S’piti, 
&c., &c. First I shaU visit the Boiling Springs 
of Munnie Kam, and I hope to reach them by the 
9th instant. They will take mo only a couple of 
marches out of tho direct route. 


NIJGGIJ31. (Kooido District.) 

Distance^ about eighteen miles. 

(ith May, 1850. Monday. — W e breakfasted at 
Juggut Sdokh, and came on here to dinner. To- 
morrow we proceed to Soolt&ipore, and the next 
day I shall start (ahne IJ ‘on the flrst march of 
my attempt, No. 2, on Lad^ and Kashmir. 
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SOOLTANPORE. (Kooloo District). 

Distance, about fourteen, miles. 

1th May, 1850. Tuesday . — ^Arrived here this 
evening to dinner. It is hot, oh ! how miserably 
liot here. 

9)th May, 1850. Wednesday . — i have spent 
the day here, and after dinner start on my soli- 
tary and perhaps dangerous journey. I am deter- 
mined to make the attempt, even if my life be the 
forfeit. I have written my “ Last mil and testa- 
ment,”^ and executed an immensity of business 
to-day. Poor Ghaussio (my head-servant), on 
my telling him that I had made a will in •case of 
my death, begged me, with tears in his eyes, to 
tear it up, because he had a superstitious belief 
that it was unlucky. Though I assured him that 
I was obliged, among other things, to provide for 
him and my other servants, he “ refhsed to be 
comforted,” or convinced, and went on his way 
lamenting, to my camp at Choong (a double 
march), fourteen miles distant, where I am going 
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lifter dinner. I shall rid.e “ Ki'val ” to the ferry 
on the BeS.s, and finish my journey in a dhoolie. 
He must bo swam aci'oss, I suppose. I have sent 
“ Princey” on in my dhoolie, and “ Psyche” 
will accompany me, as she always docs. 

Capt. W arrived to-day from Kangra. He 

talks of finishing the Bungalow at Juggut Sookh, 
and spending his eight months’ leave there. I do 

not envy him ! Both Captain H and Captain 

W have been endeavouring to dissuade me 

from my perilous journey, but they cannot frighten 
me out of a rcaolutim deliberately formed. And 
life is not so precious to me, after all; I can calmly 
contemplate the most fatal 9ontingencics. God 
willing, I shall overcome all difficulties, as I have 
ever hitherto done; and if not, death can come 
but once,, and some time or other — ‘‘opee” it 
must come. I am noj; afraid. 

« * « * 

* » • * * 

* « « * 


MUHBBE. (Eotono Pass). 

Elevation, eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea.' 

6th June, 1850. Wednesday , — ^Nearly a month 
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has.elapsed since I last wrote in this Journal. If 
has not been through idleness, however ; and I 
have abundant cause to be thankful that I am 
here at all. By “ here,^' I mean hero below — in 
this world of ours, and not the Botung Pass, in 
particular. In fact, I have been nearly killed, 
and quite hors de comhat^ since I last wrote in tbia 
•Diary, on the 8th of last month. But I will try 
an^ retrace each day as well as I can. 

On the evening of the 8th ultimo, I went to 
Choong. I rode to the ferry, which is five or six 
miles from Soolt&nporo, on the road to Bijoura. 
Here I was taken across the Boas on a charpoy^ or 
bed, which was placed over two mussucks.* On 
each of these was pcrchcdi a ferryman. Three or 
four other mussucks escorted mine, by way of pre- 
caution* I found my dhoolie and little “ Princey” 
on the opposite bank. * “ Psyche ” accompanied 
me on the charpoy. “ Eival ” was swam across, 
and I waited to see him safely over. The river 
is rapid, and I considered the whole business a 
seirvice of dahger. 

The road from the ferry to Choong is not at all 
good; steep, stony, and rugged. It winds along 
the banks of the P&rbuttie river the whole way to 
Mynnie !K4m, only dccasionally deviating for a 
These were the inflated ahing of bullocks.' 
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’short distance. Choong is iliuch higher than 
Soohanpore, and from Bohun (where the ferry is), 
the greater part of the road is a steep and di£S.ciilt 
ascent. It has been “made,” but it would be 
dangerous to attempt riding a large horse along 
such a narrow path, flanked by such terrific khttds. 
The Parbuttie is a rapid torrent, rising in the 
snowy hills beyond Munnic £am, and flowing 
into the Bcas a little above Bohun. Choong is 
situated at a considerably higher elevation than 
the bod of the Parbuttie. I arrived there at ten 
o’clock at night, and saw but little of a place 
which so nearly proved fatal to mo. On the road, 
before it became quite dark; I observed numbers 
of wild pomegranate tress, covered with small im- 
ripe fruit. 

My servants, luckily, sent pine-torches io light 
mo to my camp ; otkerwi^e 1 might have had an 
accident even before reaching the tents, for the 
night was pitch dark, and the narrow precipitous 
road had many abrupt turnings. However, I 
arrived in safety. I went to my sleeping-tent, 
and ordered tea. Wliile my servant was pre- 
paring it, I took a stroll about the place, little 
imagining that my camp was pitched on the brink 
of ajrecipice. I saw a CMboutra* round a tree. of 
• Torraco. 
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large size, and I feimtercd towards it. The fires 
at which the servants were cooking their dinner 
at some little distance, only rendered the dark- 
ness more complete at fifty yards, and I had no 
idea of my danger. I walked across that Chibouira^ 
and I remember no more till I found myself m 
bed, surrounded by terrified servants. I was in 
such fi'ightful agony, that I screamed madly when 
I .endeavoured to move a single mch in bed. 

My servants told me subsequently, that they 
liad heard two half-smothcrcd screams, and at first 
concluded that it was a PuMrie* crying down 
the Khud. My Sirdar-Bearer however, declared 
that it was the voi(^ of the “ Mem-Sahib, ”t 
which they rushed mth torches in every direction, 
and at last found me lying senseless at the foot of 
a khudf some twenty feet deep, (on a stone,) and 
on the brink of a preclpico,,whic^ probably only 
terminated in the roaring waters of the Pirbuttic, 
hundreds of feet below. Had I fallen one foot 
further, my reniains, oven would never have been 
found. The servants carried me up, and laid me 
in bed. On first attempting to move me, the 

* Hill- man, or Mountaineer. 

t Mqpi-Sahib” is the term used by the natives for a iharried 
lady ; Missy-Baba/* denoting a spinster, no matter whether 
young or ancient. 
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agony they inflicted, roused me for a. moment, 
they say, but only to swoon again. 

Fever came on that night, and messenger after 
messenger was sent to apprize Captain 11 — of my 
imminent danger ; but they made some mistake, 
and it was not till the third day that ho heard of 
it. For sixteen hoiu^ after the fever supervened, 
I was delirious, and raved ftanticaUy. My ayah* 
kept mcessantly moistening my lips with diluted 
sal volatile. My situation was indeed perilous j 
I had no medicine-chest in camp, no resources of 
any kind, and I was in the hands of ignorant na- 
tive servants. When the sun became powerful, 
I was carried into a Diotah, or temple, the vil- 
lagers volunteering to f^ke out their monstrous 
idol, to make room for the dyiug lady, — 
“dying,” as all supposed. Eepeated attacks of 
heemorrhage ce^e on^ and by three o’clock, p.m., 
the third day, all fever had disappeared. I was 
perfectly sensible then, and was told by my ser- 
vants of my danger. I felt myself, that but little 
hope of life remained, and it was a bitter thought 
to die thus in my youth, far from all dear to me, 
and without even an effort being made to save me. 

I h§id evidently sustained great internal mjiuy, 
for, besides the intense pain I suffered in my side, 

, * Native lady’s-maid. 
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I cduglicd up blo6d in fearful quantities, and the 
slightest exertion brought cold drops of agony to my 
face. When I remembered that the neai’cst medical 
attendant was one hundred miles distant^ I felt 
that I mmt prepare inj’^sclf for the woi’st. It was 
a fearful thing to bo thus prosnatcd, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, in the midst of health and youth. 
It was a fearful thing to feel myself, at such a 
tiipe, all alone in a wild country. I was in too 
great bodily agony to give any conmeted thought 
to the awful change which appeared then so near. 
And, oh! what further warning could I require, — 
than that, on a bed of death, (if it were one of pain 
as was mine,) the mind is utterly incapable of pro- 
2 )aring for that unseen realm beyond the grave, or 
of repenting a life spent “without God in tho 
world, ’<i however blameless that life may other- 
wise have been. I cad nevev forgot what I expe- 
rienced then, I thought I was- dying, and yet I 
could not think of the past that was gone, or the 
imknown future which w^s before me. A shudder 
passed coldly over my heart, when I tried to rea- 
lize the prospect of approaching dissolution ; but 
I caimot say that actual fear for one moment 
possessed my mind. I knew that perhaps ta few 
short Aours might tfiar me from “ all wo know, 
and aU we love ; ” but though tho change seemed 
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awful, I could not dwell upon it ; my thoughts 
each' moment wandered, so terrible was the bodily 
agony which paralyzed my mental faculties. How 
hard must the human heart be, when such a les- 
son is in vain ! — and yet, already the deep im- 
pression is feding away, with returning health 
and strength. I wish it were otherwise, — from 
my heart I do. 

I was at last carried down m my bed, (from 
which I could not be moved at all,) and taken to 
Sooltanpore, the servants shrinking from the re- 
sponsibility of my dying in that lonely spot. My 
woman-servant accompanied me, and when I 
fainted from the motion of the bed when carried 
by the Coolies up and 4own-hiU, she was always 
at hand to stop them, and with exfreme remedies 
recall the flitting senses. She repeatedly Mlmlnis - 
tered raw brandy, and this alone kept mo alive. ^ 

I will not dwell on the days and nights of 
agony I liad to pass. I owe my life, under the 

Almighty, to the care ai^d skill of Captain H . 

But for his kindness, my earthly joys ^nd soitows 
would long since have been at an end in the 
grave. When I recovered the immediate effects 
of my nearly fetal accident, I was taken to Nuggur, 
and about a week ago 1 w6nt to Munnie £am. 
The wonderful effects of the hot baths there were 
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quiiJkly visible. Though when I first arrived I 
could not walk, (the injured side giving nje ex- 
quisite pain when I moved,) jn the short space of 
three days a marvellous improvement took place, 
and when I left it I had comparatively recovered. 
I have come up here fqr the benefit of the bracing 
air, and I am sure I shall soon bo in rude health. 

Mr. B — was up here for one day, and ho went 
to "the top of the Pass. He told me that, though 
there was an immense quantity of snow and ice, 
he found the Pass practicable for walking. I like 
him very much. He is very agreeable and very 
clever,* though I think he dislikes mo. juh Men, 
I like him, and do ndt at all mind being abused ! 
I have not do.scribed Mtftmio Kam, so before I 
conclude tliis retrospect, I will d» so. 

I was so superstitious about (Jlioong, that when 
I went to Munnie Kam, nothing could induce me 
to go via that ill-omened village. To avoid the 
fatal neighbourhood, I went right over a high 
mountain, called by ‘the villagers the “ Beringta 
J 6th,” -t where the only vegtige of a path was about 
a foot wide, flanked in many places by horrible 
precipices. The first day, I went fi*om Huggur to 
Seo B3.gh (on the road to Sobltanpore), a distance 

* He writes an excellent letter. 

t “ J6th" means a high mountain, and is often used to sig- 
nify a “ PIss.” 
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of about eleven miles. It is a pretty -woddod 
place,, a' little above the road. Thence I went 
to Feeney, a large village about nine miles 
on the other side of the steep mountain I have 
just alluded to ; first ascending to the summit of 
that Height, and then descending two-thirds of 
the way. There is a magnificent view fi’om the 
crest of this moimtain. I saw SooMnporo far 
below to the left, and the white glittering peaks 
of the Eotung Eapge to the right, beyond the 
head of the lovely Boas valley. On one side of 
the mountain, the Farbuttie raged far below, and 
I looked down on tho rapid waters of the Beas on 
the other. 

I observed this fine view when I was returning. 
In going to Fee%ey, I was very ill on this iden- 
tical spot. Even the effort of being carried in a 
dhoolip was too much for my strength, aud I had 
repeated fainting fits and deadly sickness. We 
wore so much delayed by all this, that the nigfit 
came on, dark and gloomyj in spite of a little 
moonlight, tho descent, to Feeney being in one 
part thickly wooded. I was utterly exhausted, 
and fever supervened shortly after wo reached 
Feeney. I was fortunate in getting into,a good' 
house. 

“ Jurrie” was our next stage, some seven miles 
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froiij Feeney, and' here I was ill all day. Mun- 
nic Kam is seven miles further, and I was se- 
riously knocked up the day I arrived at what 
proved to me, a Sanatarium indeed. 

The first part of the road from Feeney to Jur- 
ric is a narrow rugged descent for about five 
piiles to tho bed of tfie Farbuttie. Wo crossed 
•over to tho left bank by a very tolerable wooden 
bridge. Thence to Jurrie the road was prin- 
cipally ascending. From Jurrie to Munnie K&m 
■^s the “made” road which wo entered, at the 
fonnor place. 

I felt that I had by the dHour I had made, 
effectually circumvented tho evil Genii of Choong! 
From the high mountain •between Seo £%h and 
Feeney, • tho village of Ch66|^ looms m the 
distanc* on tho opposite hill, the Farbuttie 
flowing between the Hbights, and no othey hills 
breaking tho ominous view. Half-way between 
Jarrio and Munnie Kam, we re-crossed to the 
right bank of tho Farbuttie, by a wooden bridge. 
Tho road ascends considerably to reach Munnie 
Kam, and the latter part is very rugged, winding 
al^fekg immediately above the foaming waters of 
the Farbuttie. The channel of this river becomes 
. more and more confined by high banks, and the 
bed is blocked up by huge rocks and stones. 
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Near Munnio Kam in particnlar, the torrent is 
perfectly white with foam, and dashes madly over 
its rugged bed with a roaring sound. 

Munnio Xum is situated on the right bank 
of the Parbuttio (or Parub) Eiver. There is a 
large village hero, and high mountains covered 
with snow environ the place. There are several 
Hot Springs, tliroe or four of which boil furiously. 
The latter issue out of rocks near the edge of the 
river, and dense steam rises out of them in con- 
siderable volumes, heating the air all round. When 
I passed the principal Boiling Spring on the eve- 
ning of my arrival at Munnio Kam, the steam 
absolutely darkened the path for a^few yards, and 
the heat was very distressing. 

I boiled rice in it, and was anxious to try 
eggs. This they earnestly objected to,. saying 
that their springs wQuld be defiled.* I made old 
“ Bod'hie-ka-ma,” my Abigail, bring her Chupat- 
and cook them in the spring. She threw 
each cake of xmleavened br^ad into the boiling 

• Tlie Hindoos have a religious objection to eggs. 
Their sacred books class both fowls and eggs in the category 
of unclean things,” and no strict Hindoo will touch any- 
thing so unholy, on any possible pretext. 

f Chupatties ” are mode of flour, unleavened, in the 
shape of cakes of diflerent dimensions. The flour is well 
kneaded previous to being formed into cakes. 
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water, and they fell to the bottom of the rocky 
basin. After lying there two or throe minutes, 
each cake of bread rose to the sm’face fully cooked. 
I ate a tiny piece, but cannot depone on oath, 
even for the sake of the novelty, that I relished 
the flavour.* 

As I could not throw eggs into the reservoir 
’without doing violence to the religious prejudices 
of iho heathens around mo, I kindly reftained. 
But being still anxious to make the experiment, 
I put some of the boiling water into a largo cup, 
and placed several eggs in it. When I had 
given them sufiiciont time to bo boiled, I broke 
them, and, to njy honror, half-done chickens rolled 
out ! 

[I’hilosophers might, perchan(^, find a glorious 
field o:^ speculation in inquiring Avhethor the 

above peculiarity was incideital, or iuherejit in 

all “ Munnie Kilm eggs !”] 

*The embryo chickens were greedily devoured 
by “ Psycho,” much ‘to my disgust, before I had 
time to stop her! My “Princey” did not 
approve of the gurgling water, or tl^e thick- 
rolling steam. lie barked furiously at both, the 

* All t^e inhabitants of J^nnnie Kara cook their food in 
these boiling springs, and wood is never used by them for 
culinary purposes. 
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whole time I sat by the springs, much to# the 
edification of the intelligent natives. 

A woman fell into the water, and was so much 
scalded, that she lingered five days, and at last 
died in great tortures. This was but two days 
previous to my visit to that spot. 

13ie springs all flow into the foaming Peirbuttie, 
where, of course, they soon lose all identity. There 
are several baths a little distance from the river, 
built of stone and enclosed on all sides, as well as 
roofed in. I had one of these emptied, and then 
cleaned with numberless buckets of cold water 
out of the river, before it was again filled from 
the hot stream. These precautions are, I tliink, 
indispensable, proviousi to using these baths, for 
they are throng^ from morning to evening with 
dirty natives. After having my “ATASom/”* 
purified, I placed a* on guard at the 

'closed gate, night and day, to exclude all in- 
truders. 

These baths are filled by an aperture in the 
side of the building facing the hills whence the 
springs flow. The water is carried to the aperture 
by means of a rude aqueduct cut in the ground. 

* “ Ehoond is used indiscriipiiuitely to siguifr a spring 
or bath 

t A watedunan. 
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I fcHind the water always very hot at night, and I 
could see the steam rising and curling along the 
surface of the bath. The smell of the water, also, 
seemed invariably more redolent of sulphur after 
dark. This might have been fancy, but I dis- 
tinctly perceived it, or, thought I did. 

I was unable to stand or walk Avhen I arrived 

B 

at Munnie Kani, and so I was carried into the 
bath by old “ B6<Jhie-ka-ma.” My severe illness 
had wasted me to a shadow, and I was biit a light 
weight in her arms. Tliere was considerable 
diffioidty about the requisite support when I 
reached the deep bath, but with some ingenuity 
I was hold up with tHe aid of a sturdy crutch and 
my Abigail’s skinny arm. * On the first occasion, 1 
fainted before I had been five minutes in the bath, 
which Considerably alarmed my attendant. How- 
ever, I was wrapped in sha\^ls and blankets, and 
carried to the bouse I occupied, and there placed 
in bed. I slept long and soundly, — ^thc first real 
sleep I had had sined my accident ; and the very 
next morning a decided ampndment was visible. I 
invariably noticed the soporific effect of the bathing 
in these hot springs, whether taken by night or by 
day, but I am unable to decide whether this is 
always the case, or if it was merely incidental 
to my debilitated state. 

VOL. fl* 1’ 
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This place (Munnie ]^am), is a favourite Moly 
spot with the Hindoos, who come immense dis- 
tances to do ^^ TirutK’* here. My Dhobie, (or 
washerman) a young Hindoo, cooked a quantity 
of rice and ottak\ in the springs ; and ho is going 
to carry this with him wherever he goes, till 
he reaches the plains, and can distribute the holy 
food among his hlidi-hund.X 
No one hero appears to know where the Parbut- 
tio takes its rise. They vaguely and indefinitely 
point to a range of mountains about ten miles off 
(as the crow flics), white with perpetual snow. 
There is no road beyond Munnie Kam, except a 
very rugged pugdiindie (or** footpath) along the 
right bank of the river.' 

Near Munnie Kdm, about half a mile on the 
Jurrie road, I observed a bridge over the I’arbut- 
tic, tho very sight df which made my head turn 
round ! It was a single log of wood, cither end 
resting on a projecting rock. This fragile spar 
thus spanned a rapid, roaring torrent, at the 
height of some thirty, feet; the very elevation 

of which ‘made tho vortex below appear doubly 
< 

Qr TirthP An^lice: — ^to make a pilgrimage to a holy- 
spot, especially at sacred waters, 4 
f A coarse species of flour. 

X ** Bhai-bund’^ means brotherhood; comrades. 
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teifiblc. And yet the PuMries think nothing of 
crossing the river by this dangerous bridge. So 
much for custom. 

There is a legend attached to Munnic Kam, 
which is supposed to have originated the name. 
The stoiy says that, once upon a time, the God- 
dess “ Parbuttio”* was bathing with the Divine 

* PiirLuttic is the mountain-born wife of Maha Deo or Siva. 

• • 

Some accounts say slic is the daughter of Brahma in his incar- 
•nation of Dakslia, and they also 'dill Parbuttie, Sootie/' 
The terrestrial abode of Siva and Parbuttie is in the mountains 
of the Himalaya. Parbuttie lias a great many alimeB. As 
Ataha Davi, sft is tlic consort of the Lord of the Universe. As 
Parbuttie, she is his conf^tmt companion. As Doorga, she is 
tlio Amazonian protectress ah<^ most powerful companion of 
the gods, endowed by them respectively with their numerous 
attributes, and armed by them for their protection, with 
various^instruments of destruction. As Kali, she is their 
Diana Taurica j and persomfying# eternity, that bj/ick and 
fathomless abyss, by which Kal (Time) shall itself be des- 
troyed, she is arrayed in attributes supreme over those of her 
spouse. She has been described under numerous forms ; the 
principal of which arc, Bhawanic, Davi, Doorga and Kali, 
(besides Parbuttie, her ordinary cognomen). As Doorga she 
is represented with ten arms, and is a majestic and tre- 
mendous character. The famous Hindoo Pcstivtd, celebrated 
all over India, called the Dimera, or DoOrga POdjah (worship 
of Doorga), is one of the ^post splendid and universally held 
of all the Hindoo Festivals. It takes place in the end of 
September or beginning of October, according to the time 
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“ Maha Deo,” * and thjat when her Goddoes- 
ship was thus engaged, the Serpent-God yclept 


of tho year the Hindoo month AsJiwimo^* falls; the whole 
of tho preliminary ceremonies and festival itself (lasting ten 
days) is a season of universal pleasure and festivity. As 
Kali, in the destroying character of Time, Parbuttie is re- 
presented of black or dark-blue complexion. 

* Maha Deo, or the Great God, is called Siva and Roodra. 
He is usually represented as the Destroyer, under various 
foms. Sometimes with* three eyes and the crescent in the 
middle of his forehead ; sometimes with five heads ; at others 
he is represented with numerous instruments of destruction, or 
seated on his bull Ifundi, with his wife rirbuttlfe on his knee. 
He is also represented under tho apt^earnnee of Kal, or Time, 
the destroyer of all things. Some authorities suggest that 
he is represented witli three eyes in his character of Time, to 
denote — the past, the present, and the future ; and that the 
crescent on his forehead is the symbol of the measure* of time 
by the phases of the mocn. He is often represented with 
a necklace of skulls, to illustrate the lapse and revolution 
of ages, and tho extinction and constant succession of the 
generations of mankind. 'WTien he extends the trident in one 
hand, ho is supposed to show that the three great attributes 
of creating, preserving, and destroying are in him com- 
mingled, ant^ that he is the Iswdra, or supreme lord, above 
Brahma and Vishnoo. 

In the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, stands the femous 
Temple of Kali, sacred to Siva or 3Iaha Deo, in his character 
of Time, the Destroyer. Myriads of animals are said to 
be annually sacrificed on tliis altar. The consort of Maha 
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“Sheesha,”* quietly stole lier ear-rings, which 
she had left on the bank of the river. The thief 
was discovered shoiHy after, through the exer- 
tions of the Heavenly Host, who all feared the 
consequences of Maha Ddo’s wrath. The Divine 
’Serpent unconditionally declined to -give up the 
property, hut in his clamorous assertions that it 
was his own, he “reckoned without his host,” 
poor god ! The ear-rings Munnie Kara’'')\ 
.skipped out of his nostrils by ycason of the violenct^ 
of his vociferations, and flew to their true owner 
in an orthodox and honest style ! I ought to 
have remarked that the wicked Serpent-God had 
carried the jewels <o the Eegions infemi, and 

Deo is Purbuttie, the mountain-bom Goddess elsewhere 
alluded to. 

li 

The Ilindoos being divided into six sects (the Vishnaivas, 
the Saivas, the Saunas, the Gana^atyas, the Sactis,*and the 
Dhagavatis), it is only the second sect who acknowledge Siva 
jfc the suiireme deity. 

♦ Sheesha was a thousand-headed serpent, also called 
Ananta (or Eternity). Vishnoo, the second of the Hindoo 
Triad, and the preserving Spirit t>f the supreme Deity Drahm or 
Brahma, is often represented as floating on thepriAeval waters, 
reclining on Sheesha, when weary of his usual barque^ the 
favourite Lotus-leaf. 

f Munnie Kam signifles '^ear-rings;'' literally 

means a jewel, and ‘‘ Kam” is the ear. 
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from the spot where the, earth opened to permit 
the exit of the ear-rings, boiling springs arose ; 
and from that day to this, the boiling water has 
ceaselessly flowed. 

I have never heard of any medicinal properties 
being attributed to the waters of the Hot Springs 
of Munnie Kim, but from my own experience, I 
can tmly testify to the beneficial effects of bathing 
in them. The suddenness of the improvement, 
and the permanency, of the benefit derived, was 
absolutely like magic. I could scarcelj; have be- 
lieved it possible that a few days could have 
workedsucha wonderful change, had it not occurred 
to myself. The taste of the • water is sickly, and 
when hot it haa a aidphia’cous smell. 

How sti’angcly have Ghaussic’s fears been 
nearly veiificd ! I allude to what he said when 
I was preparing my ‘‘will” at Sordtanporc. The 
evening of tliat very day I was nearly killed ! 
Ho reminded me of it, a little while after my ac- 
cident, saying that the fall down the Iclmd was 
solely attributable to that fatal “Will !” 

With all their attention in sickness, native ser- 
vants are most ill-judged, foolish nurses. At 
Choong, when I was quite sensible, I heard them 
openly lamenting my approaching death ; and ac- 
tually old “ Bodhie-ka-Ma” brought a lookiu^- 
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glfws to show me how much my fiico was altered, 
and my eyes simkon I When I asked her if she 
thought I should live to reach Kangra, in order to 
obtain medical assistance, she did not even try to 
cheer mo, but shaking her head, begged me to 
resign myself to the will of the Almighty, and 
bear my inevitable fate bravely! “Job’s com- 
forters,” indeed, were they all to mo, in my extre- 
mity at Chrxmg. 

Now that attomi)t No. II. has so moumfiiUy 
failed, I will wait till I am strong cnongh, and 
then midertako No. III. by going this route, for 
the Passes will all bo open soon. What a change 
since I was hero weeks ago, both in the cli- 
mate and sconory! Tho^ir is cold and bracing, 
but the snow is daily disappearing near Murrec, 
and t]’4i) grass is green and luxuriant. Flowers of 
every hue enamel the gi’ojpnd — anemones, iris, 
buttercups, daisies, violets, and a myriad of others. 
There is such a delicious purity in the clear, cold 
air, that every breath of it seems to impart health 
and strength. I often stroll about till I am quite 
weary, and am tempted to exert myself too much 
in my present state of health. We have ten^s 
pitched about three hundred feet above “Jjcna 
Singh’% huts,” on a niie little level piece of ground. 
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fresh and green to the eye, and glittering mth 
bright flowers. 

*ltk June^ 1850. Thursday . — very high wind 
is blowing, keen and piercing. The air is purity 
itself, and the sun is shining brightly. 

We have heard from Juggut Sookh that poor 
Captain W — is dangerotsly ill, and he has 
sent for Captain H — , as he is the only per- 
son in Kordoo, who possesses any medical know- 
ledge. 

Every one tries to frighten my servants about 
the road I am going, and the Passes a-head are 
described as something terrific. Since I arrived 
at Kangra, I have had numberless desertions 
amongst them, and my establishment is woefully 
reduced to a quarter of the number who accom 
panied mo from Julundliur. How I shall manage 
with only five servants I do not well know, but I 
am resolved to make “ attempt No. Ill,” as soon 
as possible. 

There are stone steps all the way up the Eotung 
Pass, and the melting of tho snow is daily expos- 
ing them to view. The '‘Huts’ ’ I have mentioned 
several times, were built by Lena Singh, a mighty 
potentate, for the preservation of travellers in 
severe storms, which are very frequent on this 
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snowy Pass. The stone steps are also said to 
be tlie work of his philanthropy, to facilitate the 
difficult ascent of the Pass. Captain H — has 
nearly twenty Ghoonts grazing on this mountain 
now. The pasturage is most luxuriant, and the 
hai'dy animals appear to revel in the cold. They 
are often not oven housed at night, but remain im- 
hurt in the keen night air, without the slightest 
clothing. lie has lost two or three by leopards 
winch is the only objection to keeping cattle here. 
However, this was entirely o\Wag to the careless- 
ness of the man in charge. 

I observed the lilac-coloured rhododendron 
growing in stxmted clumps, close to our camp here. 
It is very like the species I noticed in Kdoloo, 
perhaps a little smaller. Birch trees grow on the 
peaks jp the neighbourhood of onr tents. The 
ordinary forest-line of •elevation is from ten to 
eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
laches and pencil-cedars are found at a greater 
height than any other trees, but even these are 
not met with much higher than our present 
elevation. 

Juim Sth, 1850. Friday . — Captain H — went 
down at four a.m., to Juggut Sddkh. A very high 
and bitterly cold wind blowing as usual. I received 
a letter this evening as I was returning from a soli- 

• p 3 
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tary stroll, from Capt. H — , and another from S — ; 
the former giving rather a better account of Oapt. 
W — . If he lives, he vrill owe his life, tmder 
Providence, to Captain H — , who found him 
almost dying, and was obliged to use the most 
violent remedies. He is suffering from disease of 
the heart. Poor fellow ! I hope ho may recover. 
How sad it would bo to die in the wilds of Kooloo, 
far from all his friends [and relations. He is still 
in extreme danger. 

June 1850. ‘Saturday. — I took a long walk 
this morning ; it was bitterly cold. Capt. W — 
wias better at six p.m. yesterday, and I hope Capt. 
H — will be able to come. up to-day. He sent 
for his “ medicines” at, .one o’clock this morning, 
and gave a more favourable account of his patient. 
I think ho is entitled to take out a diplqpia and 

call himself “Dr. H Mr. O’S , an 

original genius,* is also at Juggut Sookh. I 
received letters by dak (post) to-day. 

June lO^A, 1850. Sunday. — Captain H 

* This youth was famous for his bravery (!) in crossing a 
terrible suspension-bridge of twigs over the Chundra, neai* 
Koksur, in Lahoul, which will bo described subsequently. He 
got half-way, and then four overpowered the gentle boy, and 
he saS; do^vn on his heels, weeping like a timid girl. The 
native expression is, that when fiiey tried to move'^him, he 
heUomd like a hull! 
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arrived tliis evening. His patient was bettor, and 
out of all immediate danger. A terrible storm 
yesterday, and incessant rain. 

June l\th, 1850. Monday . — ^Heavy rain all 
night. Took a long walk this morning with Capt. 
H — . I had a great search for a favourite gold 
chain I lost two days ‘ago, while out flower-hunt- 
ing, but it proved useless. 

^Tho damp ha^ unluckily brought back my cough. 

June 12 1850. Tuesday . — Heavy rain and 

Ibitterly cold. 

June 13#A, 1850. Wednesday. — A fine day, but 
still cloudy. A most animated and not very com- 
plimentary correspondence is at present being 
carried on between Mr. J3 — and myself. I am 
accused of detaining Captain H — from his post 
near Qiptain W — . The latter has had a relapse, 
and Mr. B — abuses mtrin consequence. I saw the 
letter, as*it was mai'ked “ Service,” and have sent 
Ml’. B — what Captain H — facetiously stylos 
“ one of my particulars.” 

I have enjoyed my sejour up here very much, 
and my health is rapidly retuiming. The air is so 
very clear and pure, that ^ has a positive eficct 
on the spirits, rendering them light and buoyant. 
The same result has frequently been observed on 
the Alpine Heights, and travellers have considered 
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this a positive means of benefiting the health. 
The show is still very deep on the adjoining peaks, 
and the night-air is keen and piercing, hut during 
the day the noon-tide sun melts away all the ice 
in the immediate vicinity of our camp. 

There being no village here, a. Bunniah is 
obliged to come all the way from Boorooah with 
supplies for my whole establishment, every day ; 
and though he takes care to inderfnify himself for 
the trouble, I dare say he docs not much relish 
the diurnal jaunt. ‘My Asiatic servants evidently 
disapprove of the elevated position of my camp, 
the cold being quite sufficient to prevent their 
appreciating the bracing pqrity of the motmtain 
broozos. They wore ajl in ccatacics when they 
heard I had made up my mind to go down to- 
^ morrow, en route to my old abode at!Nuggur.<!Iastlc. 

BOOROOAH. (7,422 feet high.) 

Distance, seven or eight miles. 

June 14tth, 1850. Thursday . — I was qmte sorry 
to leave the Pass ; ,such a fine clear morning, the 
air cold and bracing. I was obliged to walk down 
the steep parts of the* descent, and I have strained 
my muscles in so doing, qnd in consequence, me 
voild ! as lame as a rheumatic cat, or “ Princey ” 
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on his three legs.* We did not start till near 
noon, and the sun was hot. Half-way we rested 
by the banks of the Be&s, in a shady spot, till the 
cool of the evening, arriving here only in time for 
dinner. We picked some sweet blue violets on 
our way down. Yesterday while hunting for ray 
chain, we came across the yellow violet, a pretty 
but scentless flower, which -only grows at great 
elevations. 

Tlic bed of the Bcas is of a very extraordinary 
character all along this road, narrow and rugged. 
The high rocks which flank it appear as if parted 
by some volcanic power. The river takes the . 
most singular bcnds„ often almost at right angles 
to each other. All tho sijpw which, foil yesterday 
on tho hills adjacent to Murree has melted to-day. 

* “ ^ncey*’ was my especial pet, a dog of notorious and 
matchless beauty. He was a very small English terrier, black 
and tan, perfect in form and feature, ifis diminutive size, 
Skclusivc affcctioiufor me, and most eccentric ways, endeared 
hiln to me for years of my lonely life. His favourite attitude 
was standing on three legs, with his head on one side. He 
was poisoned in Kashmir, ani aU^that remained of my IHl 
(heart) was interred with my faithful companion in his romantic 
grave in those wild and lovely g&fdens of Shalimar, so fumfid 
in song. 
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JTJGGUT SOOKn. 

Distance^ nine or ten miles. 

June itth, 1850. Friday. — ^Breakfasted here. 
Mr. B — and Captain W — have gone on to 
Ifuggur. A fine day, but I feel it hot after the 
cold “Eotung.” 

By-the-byc, that desperate quarrel has been made . 
up ! We go on to Nuggur this evening. The 
flies here arc an intense and inexpressible nuisance. 


NUGGUE. 

Distance^ nine miles. 

June 16/7*, 1850. Saturday . — ^Thc quartette 
have met ! No disuisiou now, so “ that’s all 
right.” I saw Captain W — . He is still iU, but 
out of all immediate danger. lie goes on te Simla 
to-morrow, and that promising yoxmg man, Mr. 

O’S , accompanies him. Mr. B — goes to 

Kangm, and they all travel together as far as 
Bijoura. 

I received about twenty letters to-day, one and 
all full of.entreatiesl^ advice, or hookms* not to 
go to Kashmir and Ttibot. I have no intention, 
however, of giving up my favourite project. Poor 
0 — is surrounded by a hbst of enemies,* and I 
^ -CoinmaJids. 
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fear ho will bo overcome. E — is so crafty and 
so false, and I am not there to give personal evi- 
dence, so that the poor boy is very unfairly treated. 
I must send in another “statement on oath” to- 
morrow. 

June Vlth^ 1850. £^«»<iay.-j-Nearly killed my- 
self to-day writing out* “ statements,” as long as 
from here to the Eotung Pass, being still weak 
from the effects of my late accident. I would not 
have made the same exertion for myself, but I 
fhust not allow any selfish coiisiderations to inter- 
fere with my giving O — aU the aid in my power. 
As these statements are on “ oath ” before Cap- 
tain H — , in his capacity of magistrate, I hope 
they may have some weight. 

June 18/A, 1850. Motiday . — Sent off the 
papers ^to-day, together with Ghaussie’s “Depo- 
sition on oath,” which may be of use. Eoceived 
a letter from Major H — , tolling mo that my 
hprsos hadf arrivod at Eangra, and had boon sont 
on to W — at onco. ^Tho boat is groat, and tho 
“ plaguo of flies ” at present prevails here. 

June \^th. Tuesday . — ^Thermometer 79® at nine 
a.m. Close and hot. Attwop.m., 88®of rahronhoit. 

June '2S)th. Wedmsday . — I start this evening 
for Boyrooah. It looks very cloudy, and a storm 
seems brewing. 
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BOOEOOAH. 

Distance^ eighteen or nineteen miles. 

June 21st, 1850. Thursday . — ^Arrived here at 
seven, a.m. I travelled on my bed, and left Nuggur 
at eight o’clock, p.m?, in the midst of heavy rain and 
growling thunder. It soon cleared up however, 
and the nloon shone brightly but coldly on us. 
The faithful Ghaussie accompanied me. He 
was carried in my dhoolie behind. The Coolies, 
always inefficient, were lazier and worse than ever ; 
and it was near two o’clock, a.m., when I reached 
Juggut Sookh. I was set down under a tree, and 
for two mortal hours lay shivering in the bitter 
cold, till new Coolies were collected by the Nai- 
ghie, or head-man of the village. The moon had 
set, but the pine-torches lighted us on otB: way. 
"We sl^cd a little before ‘daybreak for this place. 
On arriving here I found that all my things had 
gone on, no one knew where ! So I must wait 
till Captain H — joins me. ■ Not even a cup of 
tea to be had. Poor me ! There is no Naighie 
or Thanadar,* or finy head person of the vil- 
lage here. I cannot therefore procure supplies 

* Naighie is the native superintendent of the district, 
and the Thanad&r is the head of the Thannah, or police. 
(Solh terms have been elsewhere explained.) 
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or e\eii Coolies to go on with. What a state of 
discipline. 

Seven, p.m . — Captain H— has arrived, but I 
am so sleepy and tired that I am not likely to eat 
much now ! 

No Coolies procurable as yet. Such are the 
admirable arrangements for travellers in Kooloo. 


LENA SINGH’S HUTS ; “ MUEEEE.” 

(Eotung Pass*.) 

June 1850. FtHday . — Arrived hero at 

eleven, a.m. I rode up the greater part of the 
way on one of Captain’H — Ghoonts. We were 
obliged to make a little * detour”, the “stone 
steps ” being too rugged and precipitous. Nothing 
has corn® up yet (six, p.m.), except the beds and 
bedding and one tent. "VniatdnsubordiaatioB. and 
nsolcnce in the Boorooah people. Actually 
evincing the greatest contempt for the orders even 
of their Malik,* Captain H — . It is bitterly cold 
here, and though the day. has been clear and 
bright, it looks cloudy and threatening now. 


♦ Master. 
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KHOKSUE, OE EOKSEE, (Lahotjl Disteict). 

Distance^ twelve miles. Elevation^ 10,053 feet. 

• 

June 23r«?, 1850. Saturday . — This place is at 
the foot of the Eotung Pass, on the opposite hank 
of the Chnndra river in the country of Lahoul. 
This march is said to he ten miles, hut I put it 
down as twelve. ^ ^e first five or six are steep 
and rugged, ascending to the crest of the Pass. 
We crossed large fields of snow — the air keen and 
bracing. At the top of the Pass we diverged, a 
few yards from the direct road to look at the Boas 
Eikhie, the spot whoro the Beas river rises. The 
Eikhie is completely embedded in deep snow, so 
we saw nothing. The descent to Kh<5ksur is 
rathpr steep and s^ny, and a mere apology for a 
path. Several rapid streams pour down, and it is 
rather nervous work crossing them on horseha.^k. 
My Ghoont, (or hill-pony,) carried me safely over 
the worst ground, and I rode at least two-thirds 
of the way. Wt observed many pretty and (to 
me, at least) new wild flowers. Violets, anemones 
of 'all colours, pink, lilac and blue primroses, 
forget-me-nots of various hues, geraniums, butter- 
cups, and many other species, covered all the 
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ground which waa free from snow, and looked so 
bright and gay in the sunlight, that I almost 
fencied myself in England. However, such fancies 
were quickly dispelled when I looked around and 
saw the glittering peaks of eternal snow on every 
side. At the crest of the Pass is the boimdary 
between Kdoloo and Lahoul. At the commence- 
ment of the descent I saw the Chundra river 
rushing down the valley from the right. Its bed 
isjconsidorably broader than that of the Beas, and 
it is hir deeper and more rapid. The colour of the 
water is muddy and thick. I am told this arises 
from the quantity of snow which falls into it. It 
is a vciy rapid river, aad no “puckha” bridge can 
be made to span it. Its basks in some places are 
three hundred yards in width, and the sand extends 
fiir abov* the river. The bridge wo crossed was 
made of twigs. It was ’about seventy yar4s in 
length, a foot in width, and the sides about two 
feet in height. A most hombllB and dangerous 
affair. The twigs were several inches apart in 
some places, and I saw the Chundra foaming be- 
low. I must say I felt extremtely nervous ; — ^the 
sides imsafo md fragile, were so very low besides, 
that I was obliged to stoop as I held on and 
threaded my trembling steps across the rickety 
twigs. Captain H — went across with me, and 
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though no one else was allowed to go, over 
at the same time, the fragile structure swung to 
and fro in the most alarming manner. My com- 
panion held one of my hands, and his presence 
gave mo some confidence. I do not think I could 
have ventured alone. 

I am told that many lives are annually lost by 
this dangerous bridge giving way while persons 
are crossing it. When I went to Nuggur from 
the Pass, I sent on most of my servants and bag- 
gage to this place, with a Ckuprassie,* to await 
my arriA^al. They tell me that they found the 
bridge broken, and had to wait four days on the 
other side. I had very nearly accompanied them 
myself, and it is mott fortunate I did not, as it 
turned out, there being no village on that side of 
the river. The Chtindra'j’ rises in the Baia-L&cha, 

♦ A man who is distinguished by a brass badge conspicuously 
placed on his breast, as a token of his influential post. ( Vta'y 
probably elsewhere explained.) 

t Chundra is one of the deities of the Hindoo Mythology, 
representing the Moop. This god is described always as a 
maU when the moon is in opposition to the sun. Ho is painted 
by the Hindoos as young, beautiful, and of resplendent fairness, 
witii two arms, bearing in one hand a lotus and the other a 
club, riding on an antelope, or in a vehicle drawn by one of 
those graceM animals. 
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SO does the Bhaga. They rush down in different 
directions, and form a junction in the Lahoul val- 
ley below Khoksur. 

Lahoul is a most peculiar looking country. A 
mirow valley flanked on both sides by high i)cr- 
pendieular peaks, bare smd barren, and covered 
with snow. Khoksur has been onco or twice 
T)uried under an avalanche, since which, whenever 
the snow falls heavily and continuously, all the 
pqpple adjourn to a habitation bijilt in the rocks, 
whore they remain snowed up for weeks or months. 
Tliis village is small, consisting of but eight or ten 
houses. 

June 25#/j, 1850. Mmduy . — W e halted yester- 
day, partly because no Coolies were to bo had, 
and partly because we were both ijl. Captain 
H — has* been suffeiing for the last three days, 
but I never felt better th^ onfiatTirday, when we 
left the Eotung Pass. I was considerably fatigued 
by^he time we arrived here, and fell asleep after 
dinner without undressing. Captain H — came 
to my tent about nine o’clock to bid me good night, 
and observed that I was lookiilg very pale, my 
face and hands being clammy and cold. 1 was by 
this time very ill; my head wandering; deadly sidk, 
and my extremities like Ice. Hysterics came on. 
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and foam gathered on my lips. I had thrown 
myself on the ground, where I lay in great suffering 
until two doses of diluted “ Eau de Luce” were 
administered, and hot water applied to my feet. 
Though the water was nearly boiling, circidation 
was but partially restored. All yesterday I con- 
tinued sick and unable to rise. Pulse not lower 
than 108 all day. I am much better this morning, 
but my pulse still keeps very high, thought less 
irregular than before. 

Captain H — declares my sudden illness was 
caused by the rarity of the atmosphere on the 
Pass, and by getting wet feet in crossing one of 
the beds of snow the <“day before yesterday. 
Query? If the rarity of the air thus affects me 
now, what will be the effect of 16,000 and 17,000 
feet of elevation ? 

Captain H — is .still feeling poorly; he was ill 
before ho went up the Eotung, and having ne- 
glected himseK, is suffering doubly now. 'He 
will not listen to my sage advice, so it is of no use 
my offering him any ! 

Coolies have to come a long way, and as we 
foolishly neglected to send on notice that they 
wbuld be wanted, we are obliged to wait patiently. 
None have yet arrived, but should they come in 
time, we intend making half a march, at least. 
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I l^ought yesterday a NisMnee* of Kooloo, in 
the shape of a Kooloo blanket, for two rupees. I 
could not procure a better one, but it was my last 
chance of obtainiug any specimen of Kooloo 
manufacture, as we are now in LahouL 


GOONDLA. (Lahotjl District.) 

Distance^ fourteen miles. 

June 26if/^, 1850. Tuesday . — Arrired here about 
two o’clock, p.m., very much knocked up by the 
heat of the sun and sick from festing, having 
eaten nothing before !• started. I did not break- 
fest till three o’clock, p.m. ! i came alone too, which 
made the march seem very dull. The first thiug 
I heard 4;his morning was, that Captain H — was 
worse — ^too ill to move. * I shall miss him .very 
much j not only as an agreeable companion, but 
as^ dear and kind friend. I fear I must make up 
my mind to lose his society ; I shall feel very 
lonely for a long timo. 

This march is a long one of fturteen miles, and 
I came (at a walk) on a Lahouh pony. The path 
was very good, from two to five feet wide, and'no 
long ascents or descent?. The faithful Ghaussie 
* ^membrance. Sign. 
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accompanied me, mounted in the same manner as 
myself. The road goes along above the banks of 
the River Chundra, which is broad and rapid the ' 
whole way. The grass is richly abundant, but 
ciiltivation is both scanty and backward, and there 
is scarcely a tree to be seen in all LahoQl. A few 
of the Willow species,- called by the villagers 
“ Bellie^ ” grow near the villages. During this 
march, I passed the villages of Thelung, Sissoo, 
and lloslnmg, &c. &c. Many persons halt at 
Sissoo, which is about half-way. 

The people of LahoQl are very ugly, both the 
men and women, and shockingly dirty. It is im- 
possible to understand a word they say, nor can 
wo make ourselves intelligible. Captain 11 — has 
kindly sent people with me who >nll act as inter- 
protors, and also do all I require in the way of 
getting Coolies, &o., and making arrangements 
for my daily marches. I dare say I shall manage 
to get on, but still I shall miss my agreeable 


pompanion. So disconsolate was I on the road, 
that\ll the pretty wild-flowera were passed un- 


heeded by, though they carpeted the grassy 


banks! 


A curious thing has appeared on my finger; 
some horrible Kooloo complaint I must have been 
infected with ! I have a poultice on my middle 
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finger, and as it is the right hand, I find it no 
easy task to 'write at all, and I rather felicitate 
myself on my ingenuity in managmg as -well as I 
have. There is no irritation in the finger, only a 
little soreness when the pustules first break out. 
These pustules are confiuent, and after the first 
day or so, cease to give any pain. No one can 
■ tell me -what this complaint is, and I do not know 
ho-w to get rid of my imwelcome "visitor. 

June. 1850. Wednesday . — ^Halted here all 
day. I had sent on all my things, and started at 
one o’clock, p.m,, when I received a note fi’om 
Captain II — to say hf; was bettor, and was on liis 
way to join me. So I tuEjjed back, sent off my 
Bhishtee* “ KuUoo” on a pony to recall a few 
things, jtvhilo I waited at Goondla for Captain 
H — ; he arrived at thrdb o’clpok to-day. Lovely 
weather, dry and bracing. I suppose it is raining 
heavily on the other side of the Eit&ng-ka-j5th ;t 
payvres malhmrem ! who are condemned to be 
thus victimized. 


* Water-carrier. 


t The range of mountains I have just crossed, forming 
a natural harrier to the Periodical Sains Iiahoiil lies beyond 
their influence. 


VOL. I. 
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KAEDUNG. (Lahoul.) 

Distance, ten miles. 

June 2%th, 1850. Thursday . — ^This march is 
some ten miles of capital road ; only one short 
ascent and descent, steep and bad. The path lies 
for two-thirds of the way above the banks of 
the Chundra Eiver. This stream joins the Bhaga 
about fou? miles from this place ; and the united 
rivers, known by the name of the “Chundra- 
Bhaga,” flow through th^ country of Chumba, 
and as soon as they i^each the Plains, are called 
the “ Chenab,” which flows by Moidtan. Both 
the Chundra* and Bhaga are large, deep ajid rapid 
rivers. Both risejn the Bara Lacha range of 
mountains, though not in the same spot. After 
taking different courses, they form a junction 
between this place (E&rdung) and Gddndla, flow- 
ing tdmost at right angles to the spot where they 
meet. 

The hills on the opposite side of the Chundra 
were destitute of cultivation. We saw no villages 
of any kind till we had passed four or flve miles 
beyond Gdondla. Here a few began to appear. 
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and not fer jfrom Tandee* I observed a bridge re- 
sembling the Khoksur bridge of twigs on a small 
scale. Cultivation on this side of the Chuudra 
becomes richer, and the country appears more 
populous as you advance, throughout this march. 
Wild-flowers grow most luxuriantly, of which we 
gathered several kinds, such as the larkspur, 
the columbine, the flower-of-Bethlehem, a large 
spcpics of anemone, the blue onion, and hundreds 
of others. The columbine grows here in rich 
abundance. It is of various colours and tints, 
blue, white, lilac, yellow, and other s^des, and 
has a very delicate fragrance. Wild eglantines, 
and pink and red roscsi cover the banks ; the latter 
have a very sweet scent like the white wild-rose 
of Kooloo and Xongra. The leaf of the eglan- 
tine has a sweet perfume. On the hiU opposite 
K^dimg, on the other Side qf the Bhaga, grow 
yellow wild-roses, the leaf of which resembles the 
sweet-briar. Captain H — tells me it is quite 
a new species, and very rare even in Lahoul. It 
is entirely confined to a mile or two of ground.* 
We went flower-hunting this ^evening, and saw 


* Tandee is a village on the opposite bank, situated near 
the junction of the two liveif (the Chundra and the Bhiga). 
It is on the road to Triloknath and Chumba. 

G 2 
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many pretty varieties. Trees begin to be a])iin' 
dant here ; principally the Willow (“ BelUe”), and 
the Pencil-Cedar; the latter is something like the 
Fir. 

The whole village turns out to stare at us as 
soon as wo arrive at our tents, and they never 
weaiy of sitting and gazing from “ mom to dewy 
eve.” I suppose they have seldom seen a white- 
faced man before, and certainly I am the brst 
European lady who has CMor visited Lalioul. 

Poor Captain H — is again feeling ill, I am 
sorry to say. 

29//i June, 1860. Friday . — ^Halted here to- 
day, both on Captain H — ’& account, and to enable 
us to make arrangements for Coolies and supplies, 
as after the next march, we have many days of 
uninhabited .and desert tracts, called by the natives 
“ OojAr?'* Captain II — is still ill, but I hope he 
will be able to come on to-morrow. 

The “iWwtw,” or Priests, are very strangu- 
looking creatures, and the dress is peculiar.* 

I have seen many “ (a species of ox,t) 

♦ It resembles the surplice of the Boman Catholic clergy, 
only the sleeves are more distinct and elaborate. The 
priestly robes are always of deep purple or yeUow colours, and 
are made of the Thibetan "PuttOo,” or woollen cloth. 

t The Bos QrmnwM of Linnaeus. 
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in Lahoul, but they are not so fine or so large as 
those I saw at Daqooling, and which came from 
Sikhim. They never thrive but at great eleva- 
tions. At Daqeeling or Simla, they soon sicken 
and die, as people have foimd who have raslily 
made the experiment ^of taking them down. If 
Captain H — is well enough, we are going this 
evening to pluck the rare yellow roses on tlie other 
side of the Bhaga. > 

, I never saw an uglier racc^ than the Lahoul 
people of both sexes. I have not ev^ observed 
one pretty child, oitlior. Tlio Lahoulis seem, how- 
ever, (ugly and dirty though they are,) to be a 
simpler and bettor race than the Kooloo people. 
The Lahoul Coolies will only carry most absurdly 
small burthens; women and children are, much 
more employed in this capacity than the gx’own 
men. I left Xangra *witlk nine Coolies,,, four 
Kuhdrs* and one pony (for carriage). I have 
liow from forty to fifty men 1 As my property has 
not increased by magic, it shows what a Jazy and 
useless race they are, to consider eight or ton 8eers'\ 
a sufficient load for a man, dud two or three for 
their masculine women. 

* Bearers. 

t A Seer,'' is an Indian measure, containing about 2lbs. 
l-uz. of English weight. 
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It is the custom of country to mount* the 
servants belonging to a camp, as well as the Euro- 
peans, so they travel like gentlemen now ! 

30t/i June, 1850. Saturday . — ^Halted again to 
day, on account of Captain H — being very unwell. 
We went, however, to see the Yellow Eoses, on 
the opposite bank of the Bhaga. We crossed the 
river by a sanga, or wooden bridge. 

These roses have not a sweet smell, but the 
leaf resembles a sweet-briar. This shrub extends 
over a mile of ground, and is no where else 
observed. The other roses are of three or four 
kinds ; one is of a rich crimson shade. We saw 
plenty of rhubarb also, and had some stewed for 
dinner. It was very good. 


KOOLTJNQ^. (Disteict of Lahotjl.) 

Distance, ten_ miles. 

Is# July, 1850. Sunday . — ^According to my 
calculation, this is about ten miles from K&rdung, 
and a very tolerable road. Cross the Bhaga by a 
sanga. Willow and Cedar trees abound through- 
out this march j the road winds above the ba-nkn 
of the river the entire distance. Yery high hills 
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surround Koolung — snowy peaks above twenty 
thousand feet in elevation. I also observed two 
extensive Gdaciers, one of which threatens to en- 
gulph a village below. 

The bed of the Bhaga is scarcely as broad as 
the narrowest parts of the Chundra, but I am told 
it is a deeper river. There were many pretty 
wild-flowers on the banks by the road. The hill 
opposite Goondla is called the “ Bukra Bund.” 
,The country of Clihmba lies beyond. This village 
of Koolimg is, probably, about a] thousand feet 
above the elevation of Kaxdung.* 

A dak* came in this evening from the plains. 


PTJTSEO, OR PURSOA. (District or Lahovl.) 

OoJAR. 

Distance^ fifteen miles. 

2nd July Monday . — ^Thisisamostwcaiy 

* means Post ; but let no tyro imagine that 

Posts resembled such as are customary in civilized countries. 
In India^ the Post” consists of letter-carriers, who relieve 
each other every eight or ten miles. This mode of conveyance 
is slow enough in the plains, the men walking about three 
miles an hour, (all delays extra), but in these wild mountains, 
the greatest uncertainty attends the delivery of these letters, r 
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march. We passed DhS.rcha about half-way.. It 
is the l/tst village in Lahoul, and a very small one. 
Putseo is the first encamping ground in the 
“ Oojdr,” or uninhabited tracts of land. The 
Bh&ga is crossed by a small bridge just below our 
camp. After passing Dharcha, the bed of the 
river becomes narroAv and confined, the waters 
rusliing violently between solid rocks. The road, 
too, becomes a mere pugdundie, (footpath,) stony 
and rugged, and the hills arc* bleak and bare ; 
the whole scenery dreary in the cxti’cmo. 

There occui’s junction of rivers just below 
Dharcha. The “Juskur,” a broad and rapid 
stream, rushes into the Bhaga fi'om the left as 
you advance on to Dharcha from Kdrdungj and 
another river, with some unpronouu(!cable heathen 
cognomen, flows into the Bliaga from the right. 
High , peaks of everlasting snow rear their icy 
crests above this spot, and all around wears an 
aspect of savage grandeur. Beyond this last vil- 
lage all trees disappear, after passing a few mise- 
rable, stunted pencil-ecthirs. 

Just at the junction of the three rivers, I was 
struck by the volcanic natmn of the rocks. At 
this ‘spot, some village had been destroyed by a 
mountain falling over it. The debris of the same, 
charred and black as from the effect of fire, lie in 
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wild confusion, and rocks are scattered about as if 
uprooted by some tremendous convulsion of na- 
ture. The natives all talk of the ruined village, 
and assert that the mountain entombed it in one 
night, but none appear to know what caused the 
catastrophe. It is clearly to be attributed to vol- 
canic agency; the peculiar strata of the rocks, and 
the presence of lava, confirm this theory. Through- 
out this neighbourliood, it is very evident that 
the mountains are.all volcanic. 

’ The road, from the junction of the rivers to 
the last village, takes a long sweep, as the only 
bridge over the Juskur river is a mile or two out 
of the direct road. It is delightfully cold here, 
even at mid-day. Everything looks very wild 
and bare, and trees are nowhere visible. We 
shall be detained at this place to-morrow, as sup- 
plies have not boon sufficiently collected yet, for 
the weary days of “ 0<yV/r” marching. 


PUTSEO, OB PUESOA. (Distkict of Lahottl.) 

OojAR Encakpmbnt. 

• 

Zrd July, 1850. Tuesday . — We have halted 
hero ; it seems to me, that our “halts” are endless. 

We took a walk* yesterday evening, and 
gathered several wild-flowers and peculiar fea- 

G 3 
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thery grasses. The yellow PotontiUa grows 
among the rocks here, but I observed none of the 
crimson kind, (the Potmtilla Sanguinia?’') I 
^thered a very pretty moss by the bed of a 
river (name unknown), which flows into the 
BMga just below our encamping ground. The 
appearance of this spot, “ Puts6o,” i^ savage to a 
degree ; and many traces of some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature are plainly visible, in the scat- 
tered rocks, and in the volcanic appearance of the 
ground altogether. 

Between Goondla and Kardung, I forgot to 
mention a peculiar soil we passed over. The hill 
through which thb road yaa. there cut, was of 
limestone formation, jjoid the path, only a foot 
wide, was constantly giving way imdcr us. It 
was a service of danger putting one’s foot on soil 
of so peculiar a nature. This narrow footpath went 
along the face of a hill, which inclined (at a ter- 
rific angle) to the bed of the foaming Chundra 
beneath. Luckily, this path only lasted for a short 
distance, occurring at intervals of thirty or forty 
yards for a half-mije dr so. 
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YTJNNTJMSC]^C]100. (District of Lahoul.) 

Oyer the Bara Lacha Pass. — Oojar Encamr- 

MENT. 

Distance, fifteen miles. 

^th July, 1850. Wednesday. — ^Too ill to write. 

CHANGNOO. (Country of Ladak in Thibet.) 

Oojar Encampment. 

Distance from Ymnumsciitchoo, seventeen miles. 

ath July, 1850. Friday . — I have been ill and 
completely knocked up for three days, and could 
not write. On the 4th, (Wednesday,) we started 
at sunrise. Wo breakfasted about six miles from 
Putseo, passing an encamping ground called 
“ Tiipkerchun” at four milel, — riding threfUgh a 
most desolate and dreary country. The ascent of 
tho Bara Lacha Pass is not very steep, but the 
path is rugged and stony. A little above Tapker- 
chun we crossed the Bhaga Mver by a Snow 
Bridge.* The road runs along the banks of the 

• Snow falls so heavily and continuously in the Ilim^aya, 
that it is very usual to find a natural bridge of snow spanning 
the most violent torrents. The depth of this snow varies 
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* Bhaga, till it roaches a Lake near the top of 
tile ’Pass, which is the principal source of the 
river. This lake is of a clear colour, and is 
said to be fathomless. 

At the top of the Pass, I got into the dhoolie, 
and was carried down to Yunnumscutchoo, about 
six miles or a little more.- Wo had to traverse 
sevcrjil snow-beds. From the top of the Pass, 
the Eiver Lingteo flanked the road to the right. 
We coidd SCO the summits of the S’piti Ilills 
from the head of the Pass, gleaming cold and 
white in the distance. Tlio weather had been 
lovely till noon, — “ the storms were in bondage, 
and cloudless the skies ; ” however, about raid-day 
snow fell, but, fortunately for us, not heavily. 

1 had been feeling pains in my limbs, and great 
hissitude, long before reaching the top of the 
Pass, but I made a violent effort not to give way 
to theSe sensations of illness, and managed to ride 

from a fow foot to perhaps and lilTgC CaiavailS Call SafCly" 

puss over. These bridges arc of course more permanent when 
tlie river beneath has free course, and I have frequently heard 
its roaring echoes far below\ as I crossed on the snow above. 
When the waters have hot an unimpeded current, they very 
soon cause deep fissures in the bridges, and then great care is 
requipite in crossing, especially after fresh falls of snow, which 
treacherously conceal the gaps. I have heard of these snow 
bridges being stationary for many consecutive years. 
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as fer as the summit. Prom the moment we' 
descended, a terrible, racking bead-ache came on. 
By the time I reached Yunnumscutcboo, I was 
suffering from overpowering nausea, and felt as if 
my head were splitting in two. The principal 
sensations were, — a throbbing intense pain in the 
temples, extreme sickness, added to aching limbs 
and a most prostrating degree of lassitude. No 
one else in camp was ill, except Gliaussio, and 
he* had merely a bad head-ache. 

> At night I fell asleep for an hour or two, and 
was awoke by my heart boating so tumultuously, 
that I became seriously alarmed. My pulse was 
galloping, my head throbbing and burning, and 
I was miserably sick. Wo did not march till 
late next morning, and had I not felt better, wo 
could not have moved at all. Captain H — told 
me that he had had a. bad head-ache all night, 
and was feeling ill and fati^ed, bul^ad ndt suf- 
fered nearly so much on this occasion as the last 
time he had crossed this Pass, when his sensations 
wore exactly like mine. 

This extraordinary attack on Passes of great 
elevation, is supposed by the natives to arise from 
what they call the “ Bischk-ke-H^wa,” or 

• “ Bischk,” or Bikh, is “ poison,” and “ Hawa ” signifies 
“ wind,” so the expression is literally translated hy, “ Wind of 
Potton." 
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Poisonous Wind. They believe the wind becomes 
poisonous, by blowing over a certain plant of 
a moss species, which grows abundantly on all 
high mountains in Tartary, and is fotmd when all 
other vegetation ceases. From the summit of the 
Bara Lacha to Yunnumscutchoo, I observed thou- 
sands of this plant. It has a very minute yellow 
flower, and there arc several different species. A 
more scientifle explanation of this peculiar illness, 
is to ascribe it to the great rarity of the air at 
these extreme elevations. The Bara Lacha is- 
between sixteen and seventeen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, according to Captain 
Cunningham, I believe. 

When wo reached the top of the Pass we were 
struck by the wildness of the scenery. White 
Peaks on every side ; no sign of vegetation, but 
“ few and far between” .a stunted plant among 
the rocks. ^We saw a Glacier of consideiable 
size, close to the spot whore wo breakfasted. 
This Glacier seems to have cleft through the 
hills opposite, for it appears at a wonderful dis- 
tance on the other side of the pass. It is use- 

i 

less my attempting to explain this stupendous 
phenomena, because unless it has been sem^ or the 
theory of Glaciers be thoroughly imderstood, it 
would be impossible to convey an adequate idea 
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of the above fact to any one’s mind. I rode a 
LaKouli Ghdont the whole way up to the spot where 
I got into the dhoolw. 

A plant covered with a kind of wool grows be- 
tween the bare rocks, but no grass is to be 
seen. At Yunnumscutchoo there is a Lake, and a 
little grass about the Encamping ground, but the 
whole scenery is drear in tlio cxti'ome. This spot 
must be, I should say, about fourteen thousand 
feet high, at least. 

It snowed in the afternoon, and there was a 
hard frost at night. In the moniing early it was 
bitterly cold. The water boiled at a heat of 
nearly 30° Fahrenheit, below the boiling point 
(212°) at the level of the sea. The want of suffi- 
cient caloric in the boiling water at these groat ele- 
vations, makes our tea very poor and tasteless stuff. 

We breakfasted at Lingtce yesterday, five miles’ 
distance from Yunnumscfltcfioo. This encamping 

j[^ound is on a level plain, three miles in length. 
After a short descent from Yunnumscutchoo, we 
reached the Biver Lingtce, which we crossed by a 
good ford, coming out on the plain above alluded 
to, where we halted for breakfast. At this spot, 
a Nullah* forms the boundary between , the 
countries of Lahoul and Ladak. 

* A “ Nullah ” is a sort of ravine, eitlicr full of water, or dry. 
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At eleven o’clock, a.m., wo went on. I soon 
got into the dhoolie, for the sun was opprcssitely 
hot. I thought wo should never roach this place. 
The Clvwprassie* had gone twice the distance 
proscribed, and in consequence, the CooHos declare 
themselves knocked up ; and very much against 
my will, I am forced to halt in this .desert fo-day. 
Captain H — talks of going back now, as ho has 
passed his own boundary. Tliis country pcr’tains 
to Goolab Singh, the Malia Eajahf of Kashmir. 

I have put yesterday’s march as seventeen miles, • 
but Captain II — declares it is at least five-and- 
twenty ! There is, unfortunately, no way of 
settling the point.J 

My eye-lids and the skin of my face arc per- 
fectly burnt by eight hours’ exposure to the 
scorching sunj and the excessive radiation of its 
rays from the soil over which we had to pass. And 

* A Chnprassie'^ is a servant wearing a badge, or brass 
plate. Tlieso men are generally Government scrvimts, and 
arc always above menial woA. The^ arc principally taken 
from the highest castes of Hindoos, such as Brahmins and 
llajpoots. The badge they wear on their breast ensures 
them immense respect from the natives. (Before explained.) 

t Maha Hajah means the ** Great KingP It is a 
higher title than Eajah, and none of the Hill Sovereigns, but 
Goolab Singh, are entitled to it. 

X From various proofs, subsequently adduced, I feel 
obliged to confess that perhaps, 1 did under>estimate all the 
distances of our marches through Tartary. 
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yet I had a crape veil and a chattah (or umbrella), 
besides the broad-brimmed travelling hat I -wear. 
Plentiful applicatiQns of cold cream have failed to 
remove the tenderness of the skin ■which is con- 
sequent on the burning I experienced yesterday, 
and I am a fright. After passing Lingtcc, 
plains below plains were traversed. We forded 
the river Churpha, or Churnip, and the adjacent 
plain would have been the proper encamping 
ground. There were a few ascents and descents 
between the plains, where the path was generally 
narrow and rugged. The river Lingtoo flows 
below our present encamping ground at Cluingnoo. 
It is a quiet river, and,has not the rushing sound 
of the Beas, the Chundra, «r the Bhagif. 

This country may well be called “ 0«;V/r,” or 
desert. A bleaker or more barrem tract of land I 
never saw. The hills (Jn evpry side rugged and 
bare ; the plains dusty ; and the only vegetation 
a> coarse, yellow-flowered, stunted furze, yclept 
par excellence^ the “ Tartar Furze.” No snow is 
even anywhere 'vdsiblc now, to relieve the dull 
monotony of the sandstone and limestone hills, 
rising on all sides, dreary and inhospitable. I 
long to be out of this desolate land ; Mias, Mias I 
I am forced, bon-gre, mal-gri, to halt. Was over 
any mortal so miserably contrarUe ? ” 
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There is no grass at all here; nothing for the 
ponies, ydks^ sheep, and goats, but the prickly 
Fiirze I mentioned. The roots of this plant are 
used for firewood, a bush or tree being unknown 
luxuries in this part of the world. The heat of the 
sun oven at these great heights, is fearfiil ; and to 
bo exposed to it during the day, and then to be 
firozen at night, must bo very trying to the con- 
stitution. 

A dak (post) came in at Yunnumscutchoo. I 

got three letters from W , and one from Mr. 

F , “ on Service,” dated Is^ April — ^more than 

three months old ! As it is on urgent business, 
I ought to answer it at once; but Heaven 
knows if ' I can safely ' send a letter from this 
unci'^^ed l^d. 


SOONDOO, OE SOONGNOO. (Country op 
Lauae.) Oojar Encampment. 

Distance, seven or eight miles. 

*Jth July, 1850" Saturday , — ^Arrived here at 
eleven o’clock, a.m. This is a short march of 
seven or eight miles. The first six miles consist 
of a steady ascent, and the last mile descends to 
this encamping ground. I rode nearly the whole 
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■way.. The road is very tolerable, but rather nar- 
row, with some unpleasant khuds. It was snow- 
ing when we started, and the fresh-fallen drifts 
did not improve the path. We breakfasted about 
half-way, at an cncamping-place called Devray. 
It was by that time clejir and sunny. 

I really never saw a bleaker scenery than 
this “ Oojtir ” presents. Barren hills, and bold 
pointed rocks, in unvarying sameness. No vege- 
tation but the stimtcd ftirzc, and at great eleva- 
tions, the moss which is said to poison the wind. 
No living thing — ^nothing to relievo the dull 
monotony of the dreary prospect on every side. 

I felt as if I should bd glad to see even the snowy 
peaks ; anything but these Sternal, barren rocks of 
limestone or sandstone, the radiated and reacted 
glare from which is positively injurious to the sight. 

Wc saw three or four half-starved pigeons to- 
day, and they appeared to be vainly wandering 
about for something to cat. There is a little grass 
hero, and on this scanty provender the miserable 
cattle belonging to our cqmp must contrive to 
exist. As we ascended to-day, I observed quan- 
tities of the poisonous moss, two or three species 
of which grew between the barren rocks. My 
head is aching terribly,’ and I_ dread a return of 
that overpowering. “Pass sickness,” or again being. 
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as tho natives term it, bootee luggeea,'\ (or, 
Anglice, “ struck by the plant”). 

We ascend the Long-IUachce* Joth (or Pass) 
to-morrow, and descend it likewise, so I may make 
up my mind for a pleasant day of the “ Bootee ” 
malady. 

Tlie road wound to-day, in a most eccentric 
manner round a hill. We have left the banks 
of the Lingtec river for the last five or six miles, 
and I do not laxow if the small stream just below 
our camp beai’s any name or not. The Ghoont I 
rode tliis morning, becoming proud and restive 
from yesterday’s halt, reared so much that I 
dismounted, and changed steeds with Ghaussie. 
In spite of my advice?, that he sliould follow my 
exai]^le and, change again for one of tho baggage 
ponies, not far behind, ho persisted in riding tho 
one ,I had discarded, and consequently got a 
severe fall. He deserved it for his presumption, 
in supposing that ho could do what my superior 
horsemiinship had failed to accomplish, so I will 
not pity him. 

I wrote and despatched four letters yesterday, 
for tho Kangra post-office, but it is more than 
possible they may never roach. Captain II — has 

* The literal meaniiig of this cognomen is Cloves and 
Cardamums I suppose from some imaginary resemblance ! 
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applied for leave, so I hope ho will come on with 
me, at least to Leh. 

The snow which fell this morning has all melted 
away now (two o’clock, p.m.) The Snowy Eangc is 
not visible here. The peaks surrounding Soondoo 
(or Sodngnoo) on all sides are pyramidal, and 
perfectly devoid of all vegetation, which argues 
their extreme height. However, not much snow 
lies.on any of them. Captain 11 — attributes this 
last peculiarity to the proximity of the plains of 
Tartary, whore the radiation and reflection is of 
singular power. I feel incompetent to form an 
opinion on this point, so I will not presume to 
offer any. The presence of that poisonous moss 
so near this place would also seem to prove that 
the height of this range is great, ^ tlrat j>lant 
only grows at considerable elevations, from fifteen 
thousand feet upwards. 

I plucked a solitary “ Aster ” to-day. 


EOKCIIIKT (District ojf Eoopsnot, in the 
Country op Ladak.) Over tfkiE Long-Illachee 
J oTH, or Pass. Oojar Encampment. 

Dovhle march ; Distance, twenty-three miles. 

%th July, 1850. Sunday. — ^ArriA'ed at six 
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o’clock, p.m., very sick and weary; quite mca- 
pable of writing this evening. 

9 th Jult/j 1860. Monday . — 4 d'chckyp.m. Halted 
to<day, not only because the Lahoul Coolies are here 
changed for the Eoopshoo-people, but because I 
am laid up, totally unable to rise, and two of my 
servants are also purra.* Captain H — tells 
me he had a bad head-ache during the night, but 
he has escaped the Bootee sickness. I am {dill 
feeling so iU I can hardly write. 

We went over the Ldng-IUaehee Pass yesterday. 
After Sooudoo there was only an ascent of a mile 
or so, a very good road, and no snow-beds to cross. 
It was bitterly cold, and the thermometer, long 
after sunrise, stood at 31® Fahrenheit. The Pass 
was totally devoid of vegetation, except a few 
specimens of the hoiiiblo moss. I am beginning 
to imbibe the native prejudice, and really dread 
the appearance of that plant. After leaving the 
Pass, and winding along above the bed of a 
stream which rises on or near the Joth^ the road 
became v§ty level on the whole. ‘The path is 
rudely out (a foot wide only) along the side of 
very peculiar limestone hills. The peaks all about 
the Ldng-IUachcc Pass are conical or pyramidal, 


♦ Prostrated "by illness. 
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and j)erfectly barren. Very little of even the 
coarse furze is met with for miles. We discovered 
the traces of marine shells in the rocks. They are 
perfectly distinct, and show that the sea once 
covered these hills. It is evident to any observing 
mind that they have been upheaved by volcanic 
convulsions. 

About six or seven miles from Soondoo, we 
can}e to a small green spot, (after a short andrugged 
descent to the bed of the streaip), called “Tash- 
ung-Gashung.” This would have made a nice place 
for breakfasting at, but misled by “Tara Chund,’’ 
(a T^Mkoor* and our Interpreter), we made a for- 
midable march yesteaday. After some three or 
four miles of stony ground, we reached a small 
Plain, called “Pung,” which beiiig about ten 
miles from SoSndoo, would have been our proper 
encamping place. Here we breakf^ted, and after 
resting, proceeded to this place. Little did we 
know the long and weary march before us, of at 
least thirteen miles. 

After a steep ascent of about a thousand feet, 


♦ “ T’liakoor” is a high-castc Hindoo, of a religious order 
of the laity ; they are always men of good birth and educa- 
tion. 
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we came on the extensive Plain of Kiangehoo, 
five miles long, and (at the widest point) at least 
six miles hroad. The water here has almost en- 
tirely dried up, otherwise it would be a good 
encamping ground; plenty of furze, and skirt- 
ing the hills to the right, quantities of grass. 
The height of this plain must be great, as that 
odious moss is found here. 

We saw the horns of two kinds of wild sheep, 
lying on the ground ; one of these was of enor- 
mous dimensions. 

We observed four wild horses, but they were 
at a considerable distanee. We looked at them 
through the telescope; they were of a light colour 
and resembled mules. '^These wild horses are fotmd 
all over the Tartar Plains, and especially about the 
Choomoreeree Lake, so we may meet with them 

The sun w'as fearfully hot, and a^er Kiangehoo, 
wo had several other Plains to traverse, but thej 
were nearly destitute of vegetation, and totally de- 
void of water. Wo were eleven hours performing 
this march, and ther baggage which started when we 

♦ From two Thibetan words, Ki&ng, wild horse ; and Chsd, 
water. The wild horses used to. come here in herds to water, 
before the qtrings dried up, which christened the plain with 
its present name. 
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did.yesterday, did not arrive till near noon to-day^ 
so we have been very uncomfortable. Luckily, I 
sent most of my things on the previous day, and 
we actually overtook them before they reached 
this place, though wo did not arrive till near sun- 
let. After rcacliing Ppng, the hiUs quite change 
their character, and become undulating and loss 
bold in appearance. 

•The Koopshoo people met us before we arrived 

, at Rohchln, and they will now take the place of 
the Lahoulis. Most of the baggage is to go on 
Yaks. These animals arc finer and larger than 
those in Lalioul, and resemble the Sikhim species. 
I am told that I am tt) ride one now. 

Eokchin is at or near the foot of the Timgling 
or Tunglung Pass ; we have been obliged to go a 
little out of the way, as all the water has dried up 
in the usual encamping ground. 

The “ Eodpshoo People” live in tents. They 
have Chinese faces, and wear a different head- 
dress from the Lahoulis. I believe they consist 
of but forty-five families. 

The Lahoul Chuprassiey “ Munny B&m,” and 
the T’hakoor “ Tara Chund,” accompany us to 
Leh. They act as our interpreters. The former 
is my especial aversion ; he is more like a disre- 
putable baboon *jthan anything human ! The 

VOIi. I.* H 
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Lahouli Coolies are shockingly lazy and good-for- 
nothing. Though very lightly laden, and going 
over perfectly level ground nearly the whole way, 
they only came up this morning. It has been 
most bitterly cold these last four nights. No 
amount of clothes can possibly keep me warm. 


NEUPOONSUM. (CouNTEY of Ladak.) 

OojAR Encampment. 

Distance^ eleven or twelve miles. 

lath July^ 1850. Tuesday . — arrived here 
at one o’clock, p.m., and had breakfast soon after. 
Wo passed Kaora-Tulao, or as the Tartars name 
the Lake, “ dido” or “ Tchdo Soowunh,” * about 
a mile from Eokcliin. 

This lake is apparfintly about nine miles in cir- 
cumference, but the plain which surrounds it is 
far more extensive, and is impregnated with some 
deposit very like salt-petre. A similar substance 
lies five or six inches thick near the banks of the 
lake. The water* is very salt, and the white 
appearance of the salt-petre has a very peculiar 
effect. When the wind rose, this white deposit 
* In the Thibetan language, “Chon," or “ Tehud,” aigni 
fics “water,” and “ Soowurrh” means “bitter.” 
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was .raised like elouds of dust along the shores of 
the lake. This spot would make a singular pic- 
ture ; — a lake, and an extensive plain, surrounded 
on every side by hills capped with snow, and 
others bare and undulating. 

Wild geese and wild.ducks, of two kinds, swarm 
on this lake, also several smaller species of the 
feathered tribe. Captain IT — shot three “ Brah- 
miuee ducks , and a goose of some new species, a 
largo and very handsome bird.. 

I got a very good pony to ride, so I liavo not 
yet tiled what sort of steed a yak would make. 
Two of my servants were mounted on. these 
strsinge animals, and* kept up very well indeed 
with us. They told mo they got on famously ! 
The road has been very level to-day again, after 
the first ascent, and subsequent descent to the 
margin of the Salt Water Lake. I feel it hot in 
tents during the day, though wo are surrounded 
by high iiills„some capped with deep snow. 

The glare fi:om the ground is most trying, and 
my face and neck are terribly burnt, though I 
use every precaution I can think of. These Tartar 
deserts arc cc^rtainly not veiy beautifying, what- 
ever else they may be. 

^ A very common bird all throughout the Plains of Hin> 
dostan. 

H 2 
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The Tartars do not make good Coolies at .all, 
and I suspect there will be serious damage done 
to the baggage by having so large a portion on 
yaks. 

I do not feel the Bootee sickness to-day, but 
the sun has made my hea^ ache most painfully. 
The cold was very severe last night. An hour 
after smirise the thermometer stood at 18 ® 
Fahrenheit ! It is almost incredible, the heap of 
blankets and rezais (or quilts) I vainly cover 
myself with at night, and the quantity of warm 
clothes and furs I wear besides, and stDl I shiver 
with cold. The coimtry continues as barren as 
ever, but the hUls are less savage in appearance. 
I have managed to Collect several pretty little 
flowers even in this bleak desert. 

The direct road to Leh, the capital of Lad&k, 
would have been over the Tunglxmg Pass, but 
wishing to see the Choomoreeree* lake we are 
making a detour of five marches. 

* This lake owes its name to a legend. A goddess Mo " ) 
is said to have haunte/1 tills lake (“Chou,’’) and while flit- 
ting over it, used to caU out incessantly “ Bee, BeeP' thence 
C S^-mo-rei-ree! 
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NAGPOGOONDING, OE NAGPOGOOFJUN.* 

(Country of Ladak.) Oojar Encampment. 

Distance^ seven miles. 

11#A Jultf^ 1850. Wednesday . — ^^Irrrived here 
about ten o’clock, a.m. The road was a mere foot- 
path, narrow and stony, sometimes ascending, 
sometimes descending; but there were no very bad 
, places, and I managed exceedingly well, riding 
one of Ttira Chund’s ponies all the way. Captain 
H — stopped en route to breakfast, but I came on 
at once to my tent, being apprehensive of the sun. 
I found nothing ready, as that odious Chuprassie, 
“Munny Earn,” never, by tiny accident, thinks of 
obeying the orders he receives. I aip now waiting 
for breakfast “ like patience on a monument, smil- 
ing at grief.” My head aches violently, so. all 1 
am longing for is a cup of strong tea. (I wonder 
Vhen I shall be so fortunate as to get it ?) 

When I left my tent this morning, I found the 
stream which supplied us yith water frozen hard. 
There was a good view of the* lake from our last 

encampment, with its white shores glittering in 

• 

* The mcaniiig of this nai|^c in Thibetan, is Black Mountain, 

“ Nagpo” being “Black/' and “ Goonding,” or “ Goonjun,” a 
“ Mountain.” 
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the sun. The surrounding granite mountains 
were either capped with snow, or hare as the 
desert plains. All this country belonged formerly 
to China, but now it is subject to the Ladak 
government. A few years ago it was seized by 
the Seiklis, though, judging from appearances, such 
a barren desert cannot be very valuable.* 

In Lahoul and Ladak I have seen numberless 
Manees^ or sacred, piles of stones. All the top 
stones of these Manccs are elaborately •written 
over, or rather cngi’avcd, with extracts from the 
religious books of those people, and this is done 
by their “ Llamas,” or “ Lambas,” (the priests of 
the country). Pieces of clotli, all stamped over in 
tlie same way, and ^gures of animals cut in 
stone, cover these Manees. We passed a very 
olahorate “ Pile” to day. It appeared to be a sort 
of boimdary-mark; gnd the Tartars, who accom- 
panied us, worshipped the holy stones most de- 

^ The sequel will show how wrong it is ta jump to conclu- 
sions rashly. After traversing the said “ barren district,” 1 
found it was far from an unfruitful countiy. It was rich in 
mines and other resourees, and Goolab Singh found it highly 
prolilable, deriving a good deal of revenue from various items. 
At first I thought the wandering tribes too heavily taxed, but 
considering the resources at their command, they are a hundred 
degrees better off than the majority of the Maha llajah’s 
subjects. 
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voutly. Horns of different wild animals were 
laid* on the heap, and some were carefully built 
in. The pieces of cloth tied to the flags and 
perched on the top of the piles of stones, were 
stamped with figures of animals and Thibetan re- 
ligious soutcnccs. 

There appears very little water throughout this 
country. I passed only two streams, and the hills 
look arid and barren to the last degree. 

The servants tell us that they saw many wild 
’ horses during yesterday’s inai’ch, and also an ani- 
mal resembling a luire, quite white in cf)Iour. 
Captain H — went out yeohyizing^’’ and saw a 
herd of wild sheep ; Jic also observed the traces 
of many other wild animjjls about the hills sur- 
rounding OUT yesterday’s camp. 

The proper Tartar name of the Salt Water 
Lake I have described, isChdo — (or more correctly 
2’<?/M7o)-Soowurrh : the first syllabic meaning 
water,” the second, “bitter.” It is most absurd 
giving Hindostanee names to these places, such 
as calling the “ Tchdo-Soowilrrh,” the “Kaora 
Tulao,” bitter Lake. In *th^ way inaccuracies 
creep into maps. Anotlier name given to this 
Lake by the wandering tribes, is the “ Peema- 
TtingjingP Here LordUjifford shot a wild horse 
last year. 
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This place must be very high, for even in a 
small Shoulddrie, (a kind of hill tent) it is quite 
cool ; and moreover, I feel a worse head-ache than 
usual, with a terrible feeling of oppression on the 
chest. Indeed, since crossing the Bara L4cha 
Bmge, I bare suffered severely ffom the ex- 
treme rarity of the air; a perpetual head-ache, 
and (especially during the night) most painftil 
oppression on the lungs, and distressing accelera- 
tion of the action of the heart. I have scarcely 
had an hour’s consecutive sleep ; constantly sit- 
ting up in bed, alarmed by the impossibility of 
breathing in a recumbent position. These elevated 
regions do not agree with my lungs. I think the 
height of this place must be seventeen thousand 
feot above the level of the sea. 


CHOOMOBEEIIEEXAKE. (Coijotbt ofLadak.) 
OojAR Encampment. 

(The elevation above the level of the sea, according 
to measurement by the thermometer, is 14,794 
feet.) 

Distance^ nine miles. 

♦ 

\2th July, 1850. Thursday . — Arrived here 
about nine o’clock, a.m. — ^After half a mile of 
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ascent, the road descends to this lake. We rode 
the whole way, but the path is narrow and 
stony. Choomoreerce must be more than two 
thousand feet lower than Nagpogoonding, our 
last encamping ground. By the thermometer 
water boils here at J86® Fahrenheit, a dif- 
ference of 26° from the level of the sea ; so the 
height of this Lake must be about 14,794 feet, 
which is as exact as measurements by the thermo- 
•meter can possibly be. Yesterday’s camp must 
have been at an elevation of fully seventeen 
thousand feet, — ^a painful height at which to pass 
a night.* I absolutely dread the nights now, 
for, instead of sleeping, I suffer most painfidly. 
Yesterday, it was really Very trying ; besides a 
cruel head-acho, I had a feeling of suffocation 
about the chest, and my heart went at a railroad 
pace, if I so much as movcd*an inch in bcd.^ 

The country we passed through to-day was 
bleak and barren as usual. Some of the neigh- 
bouring peaks were high, and white with perpe- 
tu^ snow. Wo soon came in sight of this Lake. 
It then looked so close, that wb fancied it was but 
two or three miles distant. The view was most 

* It is almost superfluous to observe, that at night the air 
is more rare, and the cold many, many degrees more intense 
than during the day. • 
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deceptive, and vre found the march fully •nine 
miles in length. 

This Choomoreeree is a magnificent Lake. It 
is impossible to state its exact or even approximate 
size with any degree of certainty, without making 
a circuit carefully, hut I ^ould say that its cir- 
cumference could not beMWifer twenty or twenty-five 
miles.* The breadth of this extremity is propor- 
tionately small, as it does not appear to exceed four 
miles. The waters are clear and pellucid, and of 
a rich blue colour, — ^as blue as the cloudless skies 
above. The lake is surrounded by undulating 
barren hills, and many moimtains of eternal snow. 
Opposite rise the white pfeaks of the Parung 
Eange, cold and stem ih the distance. From any 
eminence, the S’piti Hills are also to bo observed 
afar off, looking icy white. On this side there 
are some barren and’’ abrupt heights, and a long 
and wide sandy plain. The grass is nearly as 
scanty as all other kinds of vegetation, and it is ' 
coarse and bad besides. 

We took a long walk, this evening by the banks 
of the still Lake. * Wo saw a few game birds, 

* The following year I again visited the Choomoreeree, and 
I took the trouble of riding entirely round it, — a feat never 
before accomplished by any traveller. For further authentic 
particulars, see Volume III., where the size &c., are fully 
given. 
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runBing familiarly along the ground, also a pair 
of Brahmince ducks, and a new species of gull. 
There seem to be but few birds on this lake, and 
no fish at all in it, I am told. 

On the road yesterday, we passed a small lake 
to the left. Probably it was at one time con- 
nected with the Choomoreerec, as there is a wide 
stream now running between the two, in some 
places dried up, however. Tlio name of the little 
, Lake is the “ Qiunghur.” 

There is a tradition among the people hero, that 
the Chdd-Soowurrh or Peemakingjiiig Lake was 
also forgiorly connected witli this one. I can 
hardly understand tMs, as the waters of the two 
seem perfectly distinct in Sind. This lake is clear, 
and though said to bo biuckish and .unwholesome, 
we found it very pleasant to the taste, while the 
waters of the Peemakingjing, on the contrary, are 
more bitter and salt than the sea, and leave a 
‘deposit closely resembling salt-petre all along the 
banks. 

I can hear of no Eiver rising in the C'hod- 
moreeree Lake. Some authors mention the 
“Para” as taking its source tliere;* but these 

* In Volume III., will be found a further account of this 
lake. So far from the “Para” rmnff in the ChdomorCrTee, I 
can confidently assert that it flows into it, ending its course in 
the bosom of the blue lake. 
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suggesrtioiis appear vague, and are evidently 
founded on insufficient testimony. It has several 
tributary streams, one or two of considmuble size. 

About a couple of miles further, the principal 
encampment of the wandering tribes is to be 
seen.* We are going theye to-morrow morning 
before break&st. 


CHOOMOEEEEEE LAKE. (Eoorsnoo District; 
Country op Ladak.) Oojab Encampment. 

IZth Jidy^ 1850. Friday . — e went this morn- 
ing to the Tartar encampment at Koorzi^. We 
were four and a half hours absent, and were alto- 
gether much entertained. We took the road along 
the lake, and then winding through a valley, inland 
between high hills, we reached Koorzuk. “ Tara 
Chund,” mot us there,.and acted as our interpreter. 
The route by which we went to Eo5izuk was 
three miles long, but wo returned to our camp* 
a shorter way over some high hills, and had a 
beautiful view of this ipagnificent lake, from the 
top of the last hill. • 

The Tartar encampment is a most singular one. 
About four thousand sheep and goats belonging 
to the Tartars, and a large number, the property 
* This is aa tho road hence to Simla. 
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of Gool&b Singh, are sent here to graze. Ykls& 
are also pastured in large numbers on ibis plain. 
The black Tartar tents looked very picturesque in 
the distance, and the singularly dressed people 
added interest to the scene. 

The Plain of E!oorzuk is hemmed in by high 
mountains, some covered with perpetual snow. 
There is very little vegetation about Koorzuk, and 
the grass is neither abundant nor very luxuriant. 
«It is astonishing how they manage to feed such 
extensive flocks, for two or three months in this 
plain, as they do. The people told us they had 
lost a thousand sheep and goats the last year, 
from some murrain. 

We dismounted, and went inside one of the 
black tents. These are constructed in a simply 
way, and appear all aljke. They are made of 
black blankets of yak-hair, t^ery strong, fastened 
together about five and a half feet from the 
^ound (at the highest point), by a few ropes 
and sticks. They are open about a foot along the 
centre of the top, and this opening is rudely laced 
with yak-hair ropes. Inside the tent we visited, 
we saw some young chUdron lying on blankets. 
On the ground were ^stone and wooden bowls 
of nulk, ghee,* whey, &c. Skin bags, apparently 
* “ Gkee ” is clarified batter. 
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filled wilih grain, lined th.e sides, and in fix»nt was 
a species of altar, on which were placed religions 
books. They told us, that though none of them 
could read or write, two or three times a month 
they were visited by one or more of thoii' itinerant 
priests, who read these holy books to them. These 
poor and ignorant people actually evince a more 
’ genuine religious feeling than myriads of their 
civilized brethren. 

The women wear petticoats of many colours, and 
tlirow a skin over their shoulders. Tlicy appear 
to have no head-dress beyond some qiu'or-looking 
ornaments. They seemed alarmed at oiu- presence, 
and ran away like lightning. The men, on the 
contrary, crowded roimd, and gazed at us with 
great curiosity. 

The women wore milkipg their large flocks of 
goats ’when we arrivell, and this is a singular pro- 
cess with them. They place two long rows of 
goats, hundreils at a time, face to face, allowing 
their necks to interlace. The little docile creatures 
stand quite still, while' the women go behind each 
row and expeditiously milk the whole number, 
in almost less time than it has taken me to de- 
scribe it. 

« 

The head-man brought us some excellent milk, 
and a paper full of diied apricots and sugar. The 
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latter they insisted on stuffing into my saddle- 
pocket, much to my amusement. There were num- 
bers of genuine shawl-goats at Kborzuk, and very 
pretty animals they are. Tlic kids arc such dear 
little pets too ! I hear they only live at givat 
heights, otherwise I should have pm’chased 
some. I have ordered a new suit of the liarlequiii 
clothes worn by the Tartar women, and I hope to 
see it in camp this evening. We passed several 
“ Manccs,” (unadorned with flags however,) and 
I mean to take one of the inscribed stones aAvay 
and keep it as a “ Nishau” (remembrance) of the 
Choomoreereo lake. Captain H — amused him- 
self at Krxlrzuk this* moruiug by catching odd- 
looking lizards, and shooting peculiar rats, (a novel 
sport, verily!) He also shot a new watcr-thinsh 

and two pigeons. 

Every thing seems new aftid strange here*; the 
people, the animals, the insects, and even the 
flowers and grasses. We gathered several new 
flowers; they were all odd, stunted little things. 
Some were of a woolly species. 

The head-man of these wandering Tartars told 
us that the Eoopshoo people were about three 
hundred in number, ^and that Goolab Singh 
taxed them so heavily, they had great difficulty in 
meeting his demands. They are obliged to give 
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him four, hundred and fifty rupees in cash (forty- 
five pounds sterling), two hundred maunds (about 
thirty-five cwt. of English weight) of salt, one sheep 
in every tliirty, and other items which I have 
forgotten. It is disgraceful thus oppressing these 
poor people.* 

They make curds and a sort of cheese from the 
quantities of milk produced by their flocks ; also 
ghee (clarified butter), whey, and other com- 
pounds. Those they partly sell, and partly keep 
for their own consumption. I also observed that 
they manu&cturcd a species of woollen cloth. 
Almost all the clothes they wear, are spun out of 
the wool of their own sheep and goats, and entirely 
made by themselves. They also trade with their 
surplus wool, &c. bartering it for grain in 

Lohoul. ' 

The Yfiks make very bad carriers of baggage. 
Both my little tents are already considerably 
damaged, and boxes and pittarahs'] all woefully 

* As I have elsewhere observed, I did not think the taxes so 
very heavy, when I had seen all the resources of this part of 
Tartary. 

t “ Pittdraha ” arc boxes%of a peculiar shape, particularly 
adapted to Ddk travelling, when the effects of the traveller ac- 
company the palanquin. They afe portable enough to be slung 
on bamboos, one at each end, and carried by a Kuhdr (or 
bearer) fast as the palanquin. In the remote regions of the 
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destroyed. No wonder, when the favourite amuse- 
ment of these animals is to butt each other, and 
constantly they madly shake off their loads, and 
scamper off at a tangent. 

This lake is certainly well worth visiting. It 
is of a magnificent size, and the mountains of 
perpetual snow, which overhang its banks, form 
a singular picture. The whole landscape has its 
own striking characteristics, and if I had the pen- 
cil of a perfect artist, I would endeavour to 
pourtray its poeuliaritios as well as its beauties. 

I did not suffer quite so much last night, as I 
have done for many nights past. During the day 
it is quite warm herQ in a small tent. Captain 
H — is out shooting grey g^csc. I should like to 
bathe in this lake towards the afternoon; the 
temperature of the water yesterday was 64® 
Fahrenheit, hut we ha^e no^ yet tried it to-day. 
The thermometer, in the sun, stood at 29® Fah- 
renheit, this morning. 

Instead of returning by the direct route, we go 
a little out of our way. To-mon-ow we purpose 
encamping at the spot where Borax and Sulphur 

Himalaya, there are no KuhAr^, and the hill people do not 
understand how to carry anything on their shoulders ; so my 
Pittarahs were placed on the heads of Coolies (common 
porters), or tied on with other baggage to the backs of the Yaks. 
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are found. By this detour we avoid the liigh en- 
camping ground of Nsigpogoonding, and as our 
proposed halt is materially lower, I shall, in some 
measure, at least, (jseape the paiaful sensations I 
experience at all great heights. 


POOGAII. (District Eoorsiioo, in the Country 
OF Ladak.) Oojar Encampment. 

Distance, twelve miles. 

lAth July, 185.0. Saturday . — Arrived here 
about ten o’clock, a.m. After passing the little 
lake called “ Chimgliur,” we deviated from the 
road to Nagpogoonding. The new path ascended 
to the simuuit of a high hill, which it descended 
on the other side. A second ascent, followed by 
a long descent, brought us to the Valley of 
Poogah. Captain H — remained on the first hUI 
to shoot wild horses. I saw one just befoi’c lie left 
me. It was at the distance of three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred yards, and stood calmly gaz- 
ing at us. When I examined it through a powerfal 
telescope, I observed its close resemblance to a 
mule. In colour it was pie-bald, and a black 
line streaked the centre of the back, from the head 
to the tail. The ears were long, but the shape 
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of the quarters of the animal was more elegantly 
moulded than a mule’s. It was small in size — 
about thirteen hands high.* Not far from our 
camp, I saw a liare ; — ^it was a pretty animal, the 
hind-quarters perfectly hlucy and the rest of the 
body of a faAvn color. Captain H — did not suc- 
ceed in shooting any of the wild horses, though 
he tells me he saw a herd of forty or fifty. He 
got, several shots at them, but only at great dis- 
tances. He killed a fine hare, however. 

This evening wo went doAvu this valley, to sec 
the mines of sulphur and borax fSoMgaJ. 
They were avcU worth the trouble. 

Two hundred cutclm iimunds'\ of sulphur are 
annually sent to Gool&b Singh, to whom these 
mines solely pertain. We saw the rocks whence 
the sulphur had been dug out, and we also went 
to see it manufactured* iuto, cakes, in the form 

* This w'as the sentinel of a herd of wild horses grazing at 
some distance, out of sight. Tliey always place oiit; of their 
number on the look-out^ and as soon as any human being 
approaches, it is w’^ondcrful to sec the intelligent sentinel 
scamper off to his fratemit}’’, when yic whole herd gallop 
away to the higher peaks. They only leave their secluded 
haunts for the grass and water on the plains, which are more 
exposed to the passing w\ayfarer8. 

f A ** cutcha maundy' in Tartory, weighs about forty pounds 
of English weight. 
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sent to Goolab Singh. Two or three men were 
putting the sulphur into copper vessels, placed 
over a good strong fire, to dissolve and refine it. 
After being allowed to cool, these sulphur calces 
are of a crescent shape, and quite hard. I took 
some specimens of these, also some crude pieces 
out of the mines. There are numberless hot 
springs all over this valley, the temperature of the 
water varying from 130® to 169® Fahrenheit. 
Close to a hot spring, the rest of the water was 
quite cold, about 63®. A rather deep stream runs 
through the Poogah Valley, which is full of bogs 
in some particular parts. 

The SoMga^ or unrefined borax, is also found 
all throughout this valley. It is in largo quan- 
tities hmeath a white, salt-like deposit, which 
covers the surfiicc of the ground for a mile and a 

half in breadth, and a couple of miles in length. 

Tim is called the “ Poogah Valley.” 

This white stuff resembles snow at a dis- 
tance; when examined closely, it is not unlike 
Sal Ammoniac in appearance, as well as taste. 

There is a powerfrd sulphureous smell all along 

* The year subsequent to this journey, I returned to 
poogah, and after a careful measurement of the dimensions 
of the valley, I found that the 'present estimate is over>rated. 
For further particulars, vide Volume II, 
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this .valley. Close to the hot springs it was 
curious to observe the sulphur forming in masses. 
The borax is sold in large quantities by the Eoop- 
shoo people, and if the trade were properly carried 
on, it might prove a source of great wealth. Con- 
sidering these profitable resources, I do not now 
think the tax levied on the wandering Tartars by 
Goolab Singh as heavy (in proportion) as the 
imposts extorted fi’om his Ehshmirian subjects. 
Jhis valley alone.must bring thp people of Eoop- 
shoo (even as they manage) fifteen hundred or tw» 
thousand rupees * per annum. The sulphur mines, 
tf diligently and properly worked, would yield 
thousands of instead of the “two 

hundred ” now exported, «,nd they would be a 
great sotirce of wealth in the hands of any able 
government. The people are not permitted to sell 
any of the sulphur, as it belongs exclusivelyf to 
the ‘‘Sircar” (master.) 

* The valley is full of geese, ducks, plovers, &c. 
Captain H — shot several of the former; they 
are at a proper age for th§ table, being scarcely 
able to fly. There are a h\mdred and fifteen yaks 

* £150 or £200 sterling — a fortune to these poor peoj^ ! 

t Query — ^By what rights I fear no right but that of 

“ possession ! ” (With Goolab Singji, that comprises even more 
than the allowed “niive points of the law!”) 
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laden with dried fruits, saffron, &c. &e. going 
from TCasTimir to Lahassa. The caravan is en- 
camped here. 


NEOUK. (On the Bank op the Peemakingjing 
Lake. District Roopshoo, in the Country 
op Ladak.) Oojar Encampment. 

Distance^ twelve miles. 

July, 1850. Sunday . — Arrived about 
^even o’clock, a.m,, considerably knocked up, 
and burnt by the reflection of the sun on the sandy 
soil. 

We are encamped on the opposite side of the 
lake from the one we traversed in going from 
Bokchin to hTeupoonsum some days ago. It is 
very hot here in a small tentt The distance from 
Poogah to this place is about twelve miles. 
The first part of the road was level, winding 
through the valley ; the country became barren 
and uninteresting as we advanced. Then a steep 
and stony ascent to the Manee I formerly men- 
Honed, as representing apparently some sort of 
boundary-mark. 1 examined it closely, and found 
it a far less elaborate affair than I had imagined. 
I committed the sacrilc^ous act of despoiling it 
of several of the pieces of stamped cloth tied to 
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the flags. This evidently excited strongly the 
horror of the Tartar who accompanied us. Cap- 
tain H — took away some of the horns which 
covered the pile. After passing this Manee, we 
had to cross a piece of level ground, and then a 
descent led to Neupoonsum, where we had some 
tea. This march was weary, weary work, trying 
to the eyes, and niinous to the complexion. 

[Xho plates are forgotten, so we must go minm 
breakfast !] 


DEVERUNG. (Eintutct Roopshoo, in tub 

Country of Laoak)^ Oojar IjNcampmunt, at 

THK FOOT OF THE TuNOLUNg OR TuNULINO PaSS. 

Distance, fifteen miles. 

lUh July, 1850. Monday . — ^Arrived here 
between ton and eleven o’clock, a.m. We started 
late, but the entire march was a fine, level plain, 
and we cantered nearly the whole way. This is 
the first time we have done so since leaving Kiioloo. 
I must say it is infinitely more to my taste than 
walking the ponies at a funereal pace. Fearing toigo 
alone, I never attempted it before, having been ufi- 
successful in my endeavours to persuade Capt. H — 
to quicken his pace. It is so Very easy to lose one’s 
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way along a narrow footpath in a barren country, 
uninhabited, and a desert, and anything but easy 
to find it again. When we cantered to day we were 
accompanied by “ Tara Chund” and the Eoopshoo 
Naighie (a sort of village ofidcial), as well as three 
of our servants. The Ghoonts acquitted them- 
selves o merveille. We refreshed ourselves with tea, 
en route, just as we were losing sight of the Salt 
Water Lake, having sent on to this spot the servwts 
and other requisites. 

We met on the road the Chinese Llama, who 
had been sent from Lahassa to Kashmir, with 
offerings for Goolab Singh, and a hundred loads of 
tea in the way of tradei. He was the MAlih 
(master) of the caravan of a hundred and fifteen 
Yaks,” I mentioned having seen at Poogah. He 
had several mounted attendants with him, and we 
found them awaitiqg our coming at a spot by the 
lake, called Toogjeh-Chumbo, an encamping 
ground often preferred to Neour. The cavalcade 
had dismounted to do us honour. The chief of 
the party was gaily attired in red and yellow, and 
had several peculiar additions in the shape of gods, 
ornaments, and letters tied up in little bags, 
hanging about his person. One of his attendants 
carried a gorgeous yoW ‘umbrella, and the rest 
were equipped with most peculiar-looking swords. 
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The chief of the eavaloade had a fine Y&rkhimdi* 
horse, and it was an amusing sight to see the 
whole cavalcade mount their prancing steeds and 
ride off at a smart pace in the direction of 
Poogah. 

The chief, on greeting us, presented each with a 
piece of sill like a flimsy white scarf, and some 
Lch coins, t Ho was a civil, well-mannered man, 
young, and not ill-looking. He spoke to Captain 
H — through Tara Chund as qur interi)retcr. 

This encamping ground is at the foot of the 
Tunglung Pass. We ol'‘!»‘rvcd many of the poi- 
sonous ‘ ‘ Eootie ” en route to day. I felt most miser- 
ably ill all night. About eleven o’clock, p.m., the 
sense of oppression and suffocation became so over- 
powering, that I was obliged to sit up in bed, in 
order to breathe at all. 


GHEEA, OR GYA. (Country of Ladak.) 
First Village after passing the Oojar Tracts. 
Distance, eleiien miles. 

Vlth July, 1850. Tuesday.— lixtiYoA. about one 

♦ Yarkhund** is a uouimy subject to China, far to the north- 
west of Ladak. 

I These nuzzurs, or presoifts, are complimentary offerings, 
meant as tokens of respect. 

VOL, T. 
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o’clock, p.m., having delayed a long while on the top 
of the.Tnnglung Pass, collecting little flowers and 
stunted plants. We went to the top of a Peak, 
to the left of the Pass, and gathered many curious 
specimens, which we foimd growing in a very 
desert. The whole of the Peaks immediately sur- 
rounding the Pass, appear of Glacier formation,* 
and in time these Glacier-made IIills will probably 
change the whole appearance of the Pass. We 
observed several smaller ones, the tiny peaked 
snows invariably pointing out the existence of 
mighty glaciers beneath. I skould think the 
height of the Pass was between sixteen and seven- 
teen thousand foot. W e were on such high ground 
when wo began the ascent, that it appeared very 
inconsiderable, stretched as it was over an extent 
of nearly two *miles. The road up is very good, 
considering that it can scarcely be called a “made” 
road. The descent for the first three or four 

* The Glaciers in the Himalayas are formed of snow, ice, 
earth, rocks, and stones, in a wondorous melange^ sometimes 
fifty or sixty miles in extent, though ordinarily they do not 
average more than half-a-mfle or so in lengtli. Though the 
motion is imperceptible, these Glaciers are always moving. 
The havoc they frequently perpetrate when they reach the 
brinK of some precipitous place and have a sudden fall, is very 
terrible. Whole villages have be«n entombed in a few hours, 
and every soul has perished. 
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miles is stony mid ragged, but I found no diffi- 
culty in riding the whole way. It is principally 
along a water-course that the descent winds, and 
the latter half of the way is through a valley, by 
the banks of a nascent river. This stream rises 
on or near the Timglung, and becomes of consi- 
derable dimensions before it reaches this village. 
I saw deposits of a white substance resembling 
salt, all along this valley. 

There is a magnificent view from the crest of 
the Tunglung of the surrounding lulls. We saw 
the Peemakingjing or Salt Water Lake quite dis- 
tinctly. The odious “Moss” so often before al- 
luded to, covered the.Pass, and long before I ar- 
rived here my head ached^in a violent manner. I 
have, however, had no sickness, so I must consider 
this Pass an easy one. 

Gheea is hot in comparison to the elevated 
regions we have been travelling through. I was 
delighted to sec the first house and the first field 
of green com, after so many days passed in the 
^Desert. The name given to the river which flows 
by this village is Teenung-Tokpo, and it joins the 
Singhey-Choo (or Indus), a few miles further 
down the valley, at Oopshee, where we mean to 
breakfast to-morrow mjoming. 

We went this evening to the opposite side, 

I 2 
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crossing the river by a frail bridge. Wo ascended 
(what seemed to my unaccustomed feet) a prodi- 
gious height, to an odd-looking building, like an 
eagle’s nest, called the T’hakoor DwS,ra, and a 
little below it a Goompa^ or temple. Both wore 
very queer sort of rambling places, in a tumble- 
down condition. Wo also went to see some caves, 
near the banks of the river ; and in these rude 
holes, wo wore told, that homeless travellers 
sojourned. In the holy buildings, wo saw a few 
LlS^mas and two novices, all hideous specimens of 
humanity. 

There are four or five trees here, by the village 
of Gheea, the first we have seen for nearly three 
weeks. Wo collected many pretty flowers and 
new plants this evening. With the exception of 
two or three Iniles of ground round the village 
(which have been cultivated), every thing looks as 
barren and arid as before. 

There was a dead man lying under a blanket in 
one of the court-yards. Captain H — ’s chuprassie 
(inquisitively inclined), lifted up the dirty covering, 
and it revolts me even how to recall the livid and 

i 

hideous features settled in death. The people 
here* are said either to bum their dead, or to cut 
them in pieces, and expose, the fragments in the 
desert to be devoured by wild animals or carrion 
birds. 
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The Roopshoo people leave us here, and I am 
glad of this. They are indolent, thievish, tmwill- 
ing, and careless, and their absence is desirable. 
The people of this village will supply Coolies, 
donkeys, y&ks, and ponies for the servants. 


UTJLA-BUK. (A Baou ob Garden near the 
Village of Mursilung, in the country of 
Ladae.) 

Distance, twenty and’a half miles. 

\^th July, 1850. Wedmsday . — This is a dou- 
ble march ; the usual halting-place being Oopshee, 
a village about thirteen and a half miles from 
Gheea. The village (Mursilung) in the vicinity 
of which our camp is pitched, is the next en route, 
about seven miles beyond Oopshee. The hamlet of 
Meeroo, six miles from Gh^ea, is the only.village 
between Oopshee and Gheea. We had a cup of 
tea at Meeroo, breakfasted at Oopshee, and came 
on here to dinner. I felt the heat very terrible 
, on the road, and as for the temperature of my tent 
here, — ^why! mothinks we^ ^aye advanced into 
Tartarus. Let us talk circumspectly of the heat, 
otherwise we may offend his Satanic Majesty*, who 
evidently presides in this locality. 

As fer as Oopshee the road is a rough apology 
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for a path ; at times a mere succession of ■water- 
courses.. The river, Teenung-Tokpo, is crossed 
and re-crossed, a most absurd number of times, 
naturally raising doubts of the sanity of the genius 
who marked out the road. Sometimes the stream 
is forded, the water coming up to the ponies’ 
withers ; and sometimes it is crossed by a bridge 
of uncomfortable frailty. In short the road, more 
inconstant than man himself, never keeps to one 
bank for any moderate distance. 

The rocks which flank this vaUoy arc very sin- 
gular ; as barren as ever, but of strange appear- 
ance, and stranger formation. The former appears 
the result of some mighty honleversement, and the 
latter presents rocks and soil, red and green in 
alternation : trap is the prevailing strata. 

We saw niunbers of pink and red roses growing 
on the banks of the river ; also some Tamarisk 
bushes, -with the flowers in full bloom. A 

Sepoy* accompanied us. The Gheea Coolies seem 
quicker and more willing than the Bddpshoo 
people. 

At Oopshee there are a few trees, and we break- 
• ' 

fasted under their shade ; but finding it very hot, 
we did not remain as long as we had intended, 

* ** Sepoy*' is properly spelt an'd pronounced Sipdhit and 
signifies a soldier. 
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and came on here while the sun was blazing. 
The river Singhey-Choo, a large body of water, 
dashes violently down by Oopshee. This river is 
the “ Indus ” in the plains, and it takes its rise 
in the Mansroar Lake.* The Teenung-Tokpo 
joins the Indus at Oophee, and they flow past this 
village in a broad and rapid stream. There are 
two roads to Leh, the capital of Ladak, from this ; 
one on either bank of the river. We shall cross 
by a bridge, and go by the village of Sey, that 
being the best route. From Oopshee to this place, 
the br6ad road is generally good, and gently de- 
scends with the stream of the river. 

Wc went out flgwcr-gathcring this evening, 
and collected a good num]jer of specimens, Wc are 
encamped in what the people call a Bagh’’ (or 

* The ** Indus” is one of the five great rivers of the Punjab ; 
the names of the other four are, the CheAab (into which flows 
the Beas, at Huri-ka-Puttun in tffe Punjab), the Jhelum, the 
Ravee, and the Sutluj, or Sutlcdge. The meaning of the word 
** Pmjdh ” is five rivers,” from Punj ” or Paunch,” five, 
and ‘‘ Ab,” water. In the days of Alexander the Great, these 
five rivers were known by other names. The Jhelum was 
called the ‘‘Hydaspes;” the Chenab, the^'* Acesines ; ” the 
llavee, the ‘^Hydraotes;” the BeaB?*i6Bb ‘‘Hyphasis;” the 
Jhelum, the “ Vehut ; ” or Behut ; ” and the Sutluj (also 
called the Ghara in the Punjab), is, I believe, by the ancient 
authors called b;^the same name as the Beas, viz., the 
Hyphasis. 
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garden), but it is a mere wildc^ess now, of willows, 
furzes, tamarisks and lucerne. The latter is very 
luxuriant, and of divers colours ; white, yellow of 
shades, purple, and the two latter colours va- 
riegated. 

This march is a long one, and though the ser- 
vants, being well mounted, have no right to com- 
plain, still for one’s own sake it would be better 
to halt at Oopshee. After all, the ponies have 
no (spirit) in them I The one gallop has 

knocked them completely up and they go now 
on three legs (to speak metaphorically). 

A Llajna of Ilimmee, a village close by, came 
to pay his devoirs to-day. lip brought me some 
dried fruits, and a few pjeces of Ladak coin. The 
people here say, that they never saw an English 
lady before. I -am the first who ever had spirit 
enough to visit these distant lands ! 0 tmpora^ 

0 mores ! 


TEEKSA. (Country of Ladak.) 

Distance^ • eight miks. 

eTtily, I6o0. Thursday. — Wq did not 
start .iill late in the afternoon, and as the road 
%a8 good, we cantered more tha^ half the way, 
and were only an hour and a haF route. Just 
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below the B&gh, near Mursilung, we crossed to 
the right bank of the river by a wooden bridge of 
suspicious build, the planks being slanting and 
rickety. The Singhey-Choo, or Indus, is a broad 
and rapid river, the waters of a thick green 
colour. 

This village of Tceksa is on a wide plain of 
nearly twenty miles in length, and the hamlet of 
Sey stretches in a somewhat straggling manner, 
along the opposite banks of tlm river. Tliere are 
several trees, principally willows, growing by 
the village. The fields are only irrigated by the 
water of the river, as seldom a drop of rain falls 
in these parts of the .hills. A few snowy peaks 
rise above the valley, and. the surrounding hills 
arc as barren and arid as those of the desert 
we lately passed through. As wo oflntercd to our 
camp, the villagers turned out in a body, and 
began a tcniblo concert of drums in our honour. 
The son of Busty lidm, the Thanaddr (Governor) 
of Jjadak, came out here to meet Captain II — in 
«:^u of his father, Avho was in Kashmir. 

(We have quite a levee of q^tivi^and there is 
so much talking going on, that I have the greatest 
difficulty in writing at all coherently.) 

The houses hefe ar^very dilapidated, and ap> 
pear to be in sJ^inous condition. The lower 

I 3 
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stories are built of stone, and unbumt bricks form 
the upper parts. The people of the country seem 
poor and ragged. I never saw our Coolies, be- 
tween this and Kooloo, bake any ottah ckupatiies 
(unleaveucd cakes of kneaded flour), like the 
natives elsewhere, or indeed, cook any sort of din- 
ner, except in the most primitive manner. They 
put the oitah (flour) they are going to eat, into 
some sort of small brass dish, and mixing water 
with it, devour it raw ! Occasionally, they warm 
this miserable stuff over a fire. 

Fowls, eggs, rice, flour and milk are plentiful 
here, see no grass whatever; there are one or two 
small enclosures of lucerne,, which have evidently 
been sown. This is Tjnmistakeably a coxmtry for 
making Bosinantes ” of one’s ponies. 


LEH. (Capital op Ladak.) 

Diatance, nine miles. 

1850. FHdxiy , — ^Arrived here a little 
b^ore eight o'clock, a.m. ; most shocking road : 
the. flrst part was a mere succession of water- 
courses, and the rest of the mapch stony and hot. 
About four miles after leaving Wceksa we passed 
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Sey, which seems a large village, and boasts of 
a superior Goompa or T'kAlcoor-DwAra^^ built oh 
a rook (as they generally are). There is a house 
here, belonging to the former B&jah of Leh and 
Ladkk, and to this place he comes for change of 
air ! This man is of no political importance 
whatever now, and lives in retirement at Leh, on 
a pension assigned him by Goolab Singh. As we 
were leaving the village of Teeksa, the priests of 
the .Go5mpa there, blew a hom in our honour. 
This temple is built on a rock some three hundred 
feet higher than the plain below. 

A few days ago, a Chuprassie (of Gool&b 
Singh’s) who was with us, asked Captain H — 
“how many guns were k) be fired on our ar- 
rival at Leh?” This ceremony he wisely pro- 
hibited. 

This city, the capital of 1^^,* has fiillq;n off 
in every respect since it has been under the sway 
of the rapacious Maha Bajah of Kashmir. Much 
discontent prevails among the people; all seem 
'f^gusted and dissatisfied with his rule. 

We are living here in a house o£,'9usty Bim’s. 
The city is partially built on a rock, and is situ- 
ated to the right of the rivm*, completely in a V!^- 

* Both these words^gni^a temple; the first is essentiallj 
of Thibetan origin. 
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ley. ^ere is a sort of bazaar at the entrance of 
the city, with one wide street, and this has Ibeen 
built by Busty E^m : — ^at one end of the street is 
a Thibetan Serd'i.* We went this evening to 
look at it. There were about thirty Thibetans 
living there, who have come principally for the 
purpose of trading in fruits and ^‘puttoo ” (a sort 
of woollen cloth). They looked poor, but some of 
the young children wore ruddy, and not bad- 
looking. These people eat nothing but oitah, 
mixed with water, raw, or slightly warmed ; and 
as long as they are hero, live almost entirely on 
charity. 

The Ex-ESjah of Ladak lives in a soi-disant 
palace on the rock ; a p^oompa is built above it, 
and stiU higher the ruins of a fort are visible. 
There is a neV fort half a mile from the city, and 
it is ^aiTisonod*by some three hundred Sepoys, or 
soldiers. Wo are going to see it to-morrow or 
next day. 

There are one or two BAghs or gardens here, in 
which tents can be comfortably pitched. Those 
abominable ^ect§, ihutmuh^ t abound in Leh, 

^ A “ Sor&i ” ia a place Tirliere native travellers find lodging 
in the shape of huts, and people wh^ (for a consideration) 
-will cook for them. * 

^ Anglic^, htgt. 
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and we were advised to abandon the house, and 
occupy our tents at night; so we have pitched 
them in one of the said Baghs. Wherever we go, 
we are followed by a regular mob, who never 
weary of staring at us and following us, as if we 
were some “raree-show.” The son of the Thanadur 
and several other peo^e, came to see us to-day. 
The levee made the room so hot, that my head 
ached most painhiUy in consequence. 

The thermometer, however, only rose to 74” 
Fahrenheit. 

21s^ Julg, 1850. Saturday . — Halted here. 
We have had a second levee, and the various 
articles of trade frojiti Yarkhund, China, Eussia, 
Kashmir, &c. &c., have Ijeen brought for our in- 
spection. We have chosen several, and I shall 
keep the niahans (remembrances) jbi the different 
countries. Among other things, I purchased a 
gold coin of Koklidn (a country beyond Dudak- 
shan), and a pair of Yarkhund boots of most ori- 
ginal pattern. Also a couple of Lahassa caps, 
^ which are peculiarly absurd and yet useful. I 

iiiean one for W , and I^shaiyreep the other 

myself, not exactly to wear, but as a curiosity. 
Before closing this day’s Diary, I will add » few 
more items, desc^ptivp of L^. It is situated in 
a valley, throijgh which flows the Singhey-Choo 
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or Indus. A double range of mountains bounds 
this valley on the north and south, the elevation 
of Avliich above the Plain is nearly two thousand 
feet. The capital of Ladak is built on the upper 
extremity of a plain, near the foot of some low 
hills Avhioh form its northern botmdary. A sandy 
plain two or three miles broad separates Leh from 
the Singhey-Chbo. I think I have elsewhere 
mentioned, that a very extensive double-row pf 
Maneen (or sacred piles of stones) Hue the approach 
to the city. There is a vciy extensive plain on 
the opposite side of the river, and with the excep- 
tion of the spot where the Ex-Eajah’s J^heer of 
Tokh stands, this plain is sandy and ban-en. In 
the vicinity of Tbkh a good dt^al of cultivation is 
found, and the verdure is refreshing to the eye, 
in the midst oft so much desolation. The houses 
in Leh are built'so veiy close to each other, that 
it is difficult to say where one begins and the 
other ends. They are from one to three stories in 
height, and are all flat-roofed. 

The most conspicuous building in Leh, and^ 
which from its.4ize ^d position gives quite a cha- 
racter to the city, is the Palace of the Bajah. It 
is four or five stories high, presenting a front 
of two hundred and forty feotl at least, and is 
.built on the slope of a rockv*luill commandins 
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the city.* The ruined Fort above, and the Gr>5mpa 
on tte summit of the same Height, I have else- 
where adverted to. Having also described the 
new Fort erected by Gool&b Singh, there is no 
necessity to enter into further detail here. 

22»</ July^ 1850. Sunday . — Since oui’ arrival 
here, I have not had a single hour to myself, nor 
have I enjoyed a moment’s rest or peace. 
Nothing but endless levees of natives from mom- 
iug to night. The young Ex-Eajah of Ijadak 
came to see us to-day. He is a mere boy, fifteen 
years of age, shy and /rightened to a degree. 
Shortly after he came in, the son of Busty Earn 
followed him. There happened to bo no chair for 
the latter, and tlie yoimg boy actually offered to 
give up his, and^sibly trembled before the son 
of the Governor of a Province but lately subject to 
the despotic rule of his family ! 

The youth had somewhat of a Uhmese cast of 
countenance; with very large, prominent eyes, 
and face unwashed. Ho wore a gold-embroidered 
conical cap, the symbol of departed greatness ; — 
^“departed” indeed, because, it yas frded and 

^ • It will be observed in the sketch I have taken of f,eh, 
that the walls slope in sneh a manner that the base occupies 
a larger space than *the roef would cover. Ilearlj all the 
houses are built on the same singular plan. 
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dirty,). His attire "was a sort of robe richly em- 
broidered, as greasy as the cap and tassel. *£e 
could not speak a syllable of Ilindostanee or 
Persian, but timidly answered a few of Captain 
H — ^*8 questions through an interpreter. 

There seems a most disgraceful degree of cheat- 
ing and foul play in all the transactions here. 
The man who calls himself a “ DulMi,”* or fixer 
of prices, is the greatest rogue of all, and we 
liave discovered him in the bare&ced attempt to 
take us in most unjustifiably. I am not quite sure 
that Busty Ham’s son is pot an accomplice, in the 
avaricious hope of sharing the profits. The accu- 
sations against Busty Earn, jnade by the traders, 
are ceaseless. They copiplain that in one shape 
or another, he extorts “twenty-dhe per cent ” fix)m 
each person ! 

Wo heard to' day, that Sir Henry Lawrence, 

and his secretary, Mr. H , were at Kashmir, 

and were coming here soon. Bxis^ Earn is with 
them. 

This is a hot place, and I can sleep comfortably 
imdor a a rez^'i apd am “Puttoo” (or shawl 
blanket), without any of the extra clothing which 
failed to give me warmth a few days ago. And 
yet Leh is high. The elevation of the city is 
*A Broker. 
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given at about eleven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Yarkhund cups ai’e sold here ; they are of beau* 
tiful and almost transparent Oliina ; but they have 
no handles, and saucers are also unfortunately 
unknown. 

A very fine kind of warm stuff (like French 
Merino or “ Kaslmiirctte^’') is also to bo had at 
Leh. It is called “ Byllung^'' and comes from a 
place yclept “Syllung,” two or three months’ 
march from Yarkhund, which country is at least 
forty-five marches from Leh. China silks and 
satius are very abundant : some of these manufac- 
tures are curious and v^ry handsome, and a piece 
of sixteen English ytu’ds, cpsts from forty rupees 
{£A) upwards. The native manufacture of Leh 
is a kind of woollen cloth, called “ Puttoo,^^ made 
from the wool of the Tartar goats ahd sheep. 

We went this morning to see the new Fort, 
which is half, or perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
distant from the city. It possesses a few small 
guns of very inferior workmanship and calibre. 
Its three himdred Sepoys are sloveidy, and badly 
drcsscL So small a number of soldiers woxJd be 
quite incapable of defending a Fort of this size,*— 
ftrge, and wofiilly wealf . There is a small fort 
inside^ which was formerly the only one in exist- 
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ence, and though that .would be enough for the 
scanty garrison, the larger Fort, built all round it, 
is the one now in use. Everything is paltry and 
eutcha* here. The walls of the fortifications could 
almost be demolished with pea-rifles. 

A large stony plain extends round Leh, and its 
vicinity. The fields of wheat, &c., in the neigh- 
boiu’hood look sickly and poor, and they say that 
irrigation is most difficult here, the river being at 
a distance, and springs of water very scarce. The 
principal spring, inside the Fort, supplies very 
good and sweet water, but there are no other 
springs half as valuable near Leh. 

I rode a powerful Yilrkhi^i horse this morning. 
He was in a shockingjy neglected condition, as far 
as grooming and care went, but fat and spirited. 
The owner would not sell him, or I might have 
bought himj as I shall require a steed perhaps, 
ere my own horses rejoin mo at Simla. Since 
leaving Kdoloo, the Zemindars^ have daily sup- 
plied not only us, but all our servants, with hill- 
ponies, or Ghoonts. 

* The Avord ^ ” is full of meaning, and not 

properly and efficiently tramlateahle. It means unsubstantial, 
un^tisfuctory, and a great deal more. 

f The literal meaning of “ Zeminddr ” is, a man belongi^ 
to the ground, from “ ZemeSn}” ground. "A Zemind^ is a 
farmer, or a man who owns fields of greater or less extent. 
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In the evening (to-day), wo went to the palace 
of the young Eajah of Ladak, to return the visit 
paid us by him that morning, to his mother, the 
B4nee. The old lady does not keep the Purdah* 
so Captain II — accompanied me. Followed by 
the usual cawaiYfe — ^besides several Chuprassies — we 
proceeded, about six o’clock, p.m., to the palace. 
It told of departed greatness, and the sculptured 
tiger-heads oyer the entrance — the symbols of 
royalty — spoke mournfully of bettor days once 
enjoyed by its inhabitants. After threading our 
way through dark and dilapidated halls and corri- 
dors, and difficult staircases, wo reached the Ilall of 
Eeception, a small room jn which the Ilajali and his 
mother gave us audience, ^ftcr the usual salu- 
tations, the Eajah and Eanee squatted themselves 
on carpets placed before a low wooden table (or 
— ^Heaven knows what !) fixed to the ground in 
front. I took their only chair* and Captain it — 
placed himself on a small carpet beside my scat. 
There was a fine view from the window of the 
surroimding country, and the city below. There 
appear to be two or three hundred houses in the 

t The exprcssioiif “keeping the Purdah," refers to the 
Eastern custom of excluding women from the sight of all man 
ejipept their husbands and fathers; they were supposed to remain 
behind a “ Purdah" or curtain* when any man came to their 
houses. 
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city. Tliie populatioii'is estimated at {inclusive of 
the numerous traders who come from all parts, 
and constantly reside in Leb) one hundred and 
ten thousand, of which considerably more than 
half arc females.* The palace is built on a rock, 
and we had a long pull to reach it. From the 
window of the reception-chamber, the village of 
Tokh is seen in the distance across the Indus.t 
This is the ESjah of Ladak’s his 

sole income now ! It nominally yields 1,000 
rupees (<£100)1 per annum ; but the Eanee told 
us that she only received 660 rupees (£66) a- 
year, and even this miserable pittance with diffi- 
culty. Poor fallen Queen ! what a mockery to 
allow her to retain the name of “ Ranee , when 
the income assigned to her and her unfortunate 
son, is totally inadequate to maintain them in even 
respectability*. In her youth she lived in luxury 
and wealth, surrounded by her family. She spoke 
of her sad reverses with tearful earnestness ; 
though as her words were translated to us by the 
interpreter, I dare say we lost half their meaning. 
The old lady has great intelligence, and many 

* The population of Leh has greatly diminished since 1820. 
Moorcroft states it to be between 150,000 and 180,000 souls. 

f Here called the Singhey-Choo.** It is a principal branch 
of the Punjab Eiver (the Indus). 

J JagMcrt or hereditary property. 
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traces of birth and breeding. Her manners wore 
very refined and courtly, and entirely devoid of 
all mauvaise honte or awkwardness. The expres- 
sion of her face was sad and eare-wom. 

• • 

On our way down we passed a Goompa in 
ruins. The roof was olf, and we saw the figxnes 
of Llamas (priests), all squatting absurdly, painted 
on the blackened walls, and the representations 
of Rdkhtis, or evil spirits, elaborately coloured. 
There was another Goompa close by, belonging to 
the Eajah of Ladak, and a high-^est officiates 
there. We went to see it. Inside tlie temple 
there is an image of some groat god of mon- 
strous proportions. 

After coming down tronj the rock, we went 
through the new Bazaar, followed by an extraor- 
dinary number of people, all straining their eyes 
to got a peep. This Bazaar is still in an un- 
finished state. It is to consist of two rows of 
houses, each two stories high. It has been built 
by Goolab Singh, and is let to the merchants. 

We were told that there were three hundred 
houses in Leh, but I cannot voti^h fo^; the correct- 
ness of the assertion. 

Before leaving this city, I must give a shoft 
account of the country of which it is the capital. 

Ladak, a district of Thibet, is about a hundred 
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and thirty miles in extent from north to south, 
i.e., from the foot of the Kara-Korum Mountains to 
Lingteo, or the boundary (in the Ooj^lr) between 
Lahoul and Ladak. From east to west, the 
greatest extent may he two hundred or-two hun- 
dred and twenty miles. Thirty years ago, when 
Moorcroft visited Ladak (though I have not yet 
seen his work, so cannot say if he mentions it), the 
extent of Lad&k was very much greater from north 
to south, because in the days when Eunjeet Singh 
ruled over l^het, the districts of S’piti ana 
Juskur (now tributary to the East India Company, 
and subject to their rule and legislation) pertained 
to Ladak. The outline is very irregular, being 
much contracted towards the south-west in parti- 
cular. I should opine that the utmost extent of 
the district (of Ladak) did not comprise an area 
of more than eighteen thousand square miles. 

Ladak is hounded on the north by the £&ra- 
Korum Mountains, on the other side of which lies 
the Chinese frontier ; on the north-north-west by 
Bultist^n (also called Balti, or Little Thibet); 
on the south-south-west by Kashmir; on the 
south by Kishtawar, Juskur, and Lahoul ; and on 
the east by S’piti. 

The general character of the country is barren 
and arid, and the average elevation of the moun- 
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tains is a thousand feet above the highest of the 
Alpind heights. The valleys — and LadSk is de facto 
a succession of valleys — average from 11,000 to 

13.000 feet in elevation. Some of the passes are 

18.000 aid 20,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and fcAV below sixteen thousand feet. Barren and 
inhospitable as are the mountains of Ladak, still, 
wherever a stream flows, the banks are found 
verdant, and fringed with willows and poplars, 
and sometimes ivith wild roses and tamarisk- 
bushes. Willow and poplar are tlK only timber 
found in Ladak. A few vegetables are cultivated 
in the vicinity of the city and villages^ and rhu- 
barb is found in greaji quantities growing wild. 
It is of an excellent quality,^and three species are 
found. The root has medicinal virtues fully equal 
to the C5iina or “ Turkey ” rhubarb. The fimits 
of the country are apricots, apples, and the Sarsin 
(a tree peculiar to Thibet, I behove). The apri- 
cots arc very abundant, and of a small size, like a 
plum. They are of an excellent flavour, and 
there are three or four varieties. The greater 
proportion of the Iniit is exposed to the sun and 
dried. The name of this dried fruit is Komunie, 
and I have frequently alluded to it in the course 
of my travels. The kenjel is sometimes retained, 
and at others it is first taken out by cutting the 
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fruit in half, before exposing it to the sun. It is 
very good to eat, and in this dried state can be 
preserved for years. It forms an extensive article 
of export, and is taken to the most remote dis- 
tricts of China. The Sdrsin has a ver^fragrant 
yellow flower, very tiny, which is used in making 
a perfume. Tlie fruit is small, and white or 
yellow in colour ; the difierence of shade is attri- 
buted to exposure or non-exposure to the sun. 
The Chinese in Yarkhund ('where this tree is also 
extensively found) distil a potent spirit from it, 
by fermentation, and this alcohol is said to be 
superior to brandy distilled from grapes; the 
flowers are frequently added to perfume the 
spirit. The tree bearing this favouiite fruit is 
tall and slender, and rather scarce in Ladak. 

The grains cultivated in Ladak, are wheat, 
barley, and trbomba, as I have mentioned 

olsowhore ; and considering the difficulties of 

irrigation, the crops are very abundant. The 
climate is inimical to agriculture ; snow and 
frost commencing in September, and continuing, 
with but little intermission, till the end of April. 
"When the sun does shine, however, it is powerful 
even during those rigorous winters, and in the 
short summer season the heat of its rays is in- 
tense ; far greater than the dwellers of northern 
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latitudes can conceive. In December and Ja- 
nuary the average height of the thennomotcr is 
from 10® to 15® Fahrenheit, and in July and 
August, during the day-time, in-doors, it rises very 
fi’oquenlly to 80®, while in the sun it often exhi- 
bits a temperature of 1,30® at noon. The atmos- 
phere of Leh and the whole of Ladak is, like (he 
rest of Tliibct, very diy, and rain rarely falls. 

•Though the Singhey-Choo or Indus is the prin- 
_ cipal river of Ladak, there are othei*s Avhieh water 
its elevated valleys; — thePashkoom or IVishkam, 
the Kiirtse, tlu* Drafis, and several smaller streams. 
The five I have particularizc'd by name are very 
largo, deep and rapfd rivers ; and owing to 
their snowy sources in tfie lofty mountains of 
Tartary, they arc liable to sudden and extri'mo 
vicissitudes. A stream scarcely two feet dcM'p in 
the morning, before the ice ajjd snow have irndted 
in the lolly mountains of their birth, is frc'tjuently 
an unfortUible torrent, several fathoms di'op, by 
mid-day, when the powerful rays of the sun have 
iq^duenced the icy barriers. . 

There are some very singular domestic institu- 
tions prevalent in Ladak, regarding marriage, not 
at all unlike those of Kdoloo. The principal 
difference is, that in th6 former, mutual consent is 
requisite, where there are several brothers about 

VOL. I. K 
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to take one wife amongst them, and all the off- 
spring are locked upon as the property of the 
eldest. As soon as the first is of marriageable age, 
he is provided with a wife, and I am credibly in- 
formed that the entire property of his parents 
descends at once to him, he being from that time 
charged with their maintenance. One or more of 
the yoimger sons of a family is always made a 
Llama, or Priest. 

The Ladakis are naturally a much more moral 
and amiable race than the Kashmirians ; but the 
numerous refugees from the valley have greatly 
tainted and comiptcd the more simple Tartars by 
their evil example and dissolute habits. The 
Tartar’s are naturally as ^ii’ty as the Kashmmans, 
and it was by no means pleasant to bo forced 
to anything like contiguity with them, as was so 
frequently my unhappy fate, when the rugged 
nature of the mountain-paths rendered it neces- 
sai’}’^ for me to submit to being carried by a native 
in a primitive manner on his back ! riding, as well 
as the dhoolic, being impracticable in such places, 
and my wearied limbs or bruised feet effectually 
preventing me from walking. 

The animals — ^wild and domesticated — of Thi- 
bet, I have already enumerated ; but I will give a 
succinct recapitulation now, in case I may have 
inadvertently paasdd over one or two. 
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The wild animals are principally the Kiang, or 
nondescript wild horse* (fully deaoribed before); 
the Ibex, which frequents the most inaccessible 
crags ; wild goats, which are larger than the do- 
mestic species, and yield as fine (or finer) a 
pttshum or wool. Wild sheep abound, especially 
in the vicinity of the Salt Water Lake, named 
Peemakingjing, or Tchoo-Soowurrh, which I de- 
SQjibed in a previous page. There are field-rats, 
and a particular species of mouse, with a thick 
grey-coloured fur, a very small tail, and a body 
nearly four times as bulky as the common English 
mouse. Hares abound, of a blue colour in the hind 
quarters, with the head and fore-quarters fawn- 
coloured. There is also a white variety found in 
the eastern parts of the country. Foxes, leopards, 
and bears arc also said to be foimd; and an animal, 
which from the description given *by the nqtivcs, 
appears a, species of lynx. The marmotf I have 

♦ Only found in the eastern parts of the country. 

t While this work was passing through the ])res8, I ob- 
s^ved a remark in Vigne's work on Kashmir and Thibet, 
regarding the identity of the ‘‘ marmots” with the '' gigantic 
ants’’ mentioned by Herodotus. In my opinion the descrip- 
tions are far from analogous, for 1 have read Herodotus, -and 
particularly noted hk description of the ‘‘ants.” I subjoin 
a translated extract, that the glaring difference may be observed. 

“ There are other Indians bordering on the city of Caspa- 
* K 2 
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repeatedly alluded to as having seen myself, and 
it abounds on <tho mountain-passes in summer, 

tyrus, and the country of Pactyica, settled northward of* the 
otlicr Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of the Bac- 
trians. They are the most warlike of the Indians, and these 
are they who are sent to prociu'e the gold ; for near this part 
is a desert, by reason of the sand. In this desert, then, and in 
this sand, there are ants in size somewhat less, indeed, than 
dogs, but larger than foxes. Some of them are in possession 
of the King of the Persians, which were ttikon there. These 
ants, fonning their habitations under ground, heap up the 
sand, in the same manner as the ants in Greece do, and they 
are very like them in shape. The sand that is heaped up, is 
mixed with gold. Tlio Indians, therefore, go to the desert to 
get this sand, each man having three camels — on either side a 
male one harnessed to draw by the^ side, and a female in the 
middle. This last the man mounts hiinsdf, having taken 
care to yoke one that has been separated from her young as 
recently born as possible; for camels arc not inferior to 
hors(*s in swiftness, and arc much better able to earr>’ hur- 
thens. , What kind of figure the camel has, I shall not describe 
to the Greeks, as they arc acquainted with it ; but what is not 
known conceniing it, I will mention. A camel lias four thighs, 
and four knees in his hinder legs. The Indians, then, adopt- 
ing such a plan, and such a method of harnessing, set out for 
the gold, having before calciduted the time, so as to be engag^ 
ill their plunder dvring tlic hottest part of the day ; for during 
the heat the ants hide themselves under ground. Amongst 
theso peoiilo, the sun is hottest in the moniing, and not as 
amongst others, at mid-day, from the time it has risen some 
way, to the breaking up of the market. During this time it 
scorches much more than at mid-day in Greece ; so that, it is 
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probably lying dormant in its subterranean dwel- 
ling throughout the winter. 

• 

said, they then refresh themselves in water. Mid-day scovtlies 
other men%iuch the same as the Indians ; but, as tlu^ day 
declines, the sun becomes to them as it is in the mornings to 
others ; and after this, as it proceeds it becomes still colder, 
until sunset ; then it is very cold. When the Indians arrive 
at the spot, having sacks wdth them, tliey fill tlicse with the 
sand, and return with all possible expedition. For the 
ants, as the Persians saj^ immediately discovering them by 
the smell, pursue them; and they ar(? equalled iu swiftness by 
no other animal, so that if the Indians did not got the stiwt of 
them while the ants w'cre assembling, not a man of th(*m could 
be saved. Now the male camels (for they arc inferior in speed to 
the females) slacken their jpace, dragging on, not both equally ; 
but the females, mindful of the young they have left, do not 
slacken their pace. Thus the^Indians, as the Persians say, 
obtain the greatest part of their gold ; and they have some 
small quantity more that is dug in the country.'* — (Herodotus, 
Book III., chapters 102 to 105.) 

I have given the whole paragraph, as I wdsh to p()int out 
the glaring want of analogy between these monstrous “ant-’' 
and the “ marmots" of Tartary. The size may nearly cor- 
respond, as likewise the subterranean habits of the genus, but 
there all resemblance ceases. I have myself scon the mar- 
moti^sporting on the desert at all hyurs, and they only retire 
to their holes at night, or during the long emd rigorous winters. 
The mornings in Tartary, in such parts of the desert moun- 
tains where the marmots are found, are the very reverse oi' 
“hot" even in the summ^ months, and “mid-day" i% the 
hottest period of the twenty-four hours ; so Herodotus must 
be referring to some* other country, qr he is strangely incorrect. 
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The domestic animals are principally-*-ponies, 
y&ks, zhos,* asses, mules, sheep, goats, and dogs. 
Most of these will be found elsewhere detailed. 
The sheep arc of various kinds, and larger than 
the native breeds of India, except the “Poorcek,” 
a small and valuable species, whieh lives with the 
peasants in their houses, and is domesticated like 
a dog. The goats are beautiful little ereatures — 
the genuine shawl-wool goats — ^thc down under- 
neath the fleece being the wool used in the manu- 
facture of shawls, while the upper coat is made 
into ropes and blankets. 

The dogs are very large, noble-looking animals, 
fierce and intelligent, sometbing approximating to 
the wolf in appearance. * 

I know but little of the mineral productions of 
Thibet. I have at lai’gc elsewhere described the 
sulphur and boiux mines in the Poogah valley, 
not far from the beautiful lake of Choomoreeree. 

and draws most extensively on his fertile imaginings. As for the 
fact of the “ants’* pursuing and killing the gold-diggers, or gold- 
stealers, it is a preposterous ^hle if applied to the marmots 
who are timid, gen'de erd^tures, flying precipitately fron the 
very approach of manor beast, — flying into their subterranean 
dwellings. Einally, there is no gold found in the Tartar desert, 
as flu: as I have ever heard. 

♦ The hybrid between the yak and the common cow. Tlie 
female is called a %ho-mo. 
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Soda is found on the banks of the Indus; and I 
learnt from the Tartars that lead, iron, and even 
gold, have been foimd on the moimtains to the 
north an^east of Leh, but that the searching for 
gold was prohibited by the Llamas; and indeed, 
digging for any of the .metals was not approved of, 
their legends assorting that the Genii of Tartary 
severely visited such an apjiropriation of their 
treasures, as these mines are eonsidered, in the 
remote mountains where they exist. 

Ladak is between 34° and 35° of latitude, and 
75° to 78° of longitude. 

Before conelu^ng this short account of middle 
Thibet or Bootan, Invill say a fyw words on the 
religious creed of the Tartars in general, such as 
prevails all over Thibet and Tartary, into the very 
heart of the Chinese empire. 

The Tartars all profess tl^o Buddliist faii,h, or 
religion of Buddha. It is a strange medley of 
juggling, idolatry, and mysticism. In the doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis, they place firm and un- 
hesitating belief, ^hc “.Buddha,” or supreme 
dmy of Thibet, is supposed never in reality to 
die, though the followers of this faith declare 
their Grand Llamas to be living incarnations of 
their god. As soon*as this avatar* of Buddha 
Incarnation. 
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lias “ shaken off his mortal coil,” ho is again re- 
generated in the form of an infant. Though this 
regeneiution he, as it is almost superfluous to state, 
the anungoment of the priesthood, it i^iucorely 
and blindly believed in, by myriads of the Tartar 
and Chinese Buddhists. This incarnation of 
Buddha is designated by the name of “ Teeshoo 
I ilama” during his pilgiimagc on earth. A cortege 
of Llamas, &c. go long distances on the death of a 
'J'eeshoo Llama in. order to 1‘eaeh the spot where 
niiraonlons visions have pointed out the now avatar 
of their deity. 

The priests profiiss celibacy and poverty, but 
they do not conflno themselves to merely religious 
duties. They engage in agiiculture, farming, and 
the administration of their districts. The followers 
of Buddha are inveterate idohiters, but their idols 
and images are not « meant to t}'pify the great 
Buddha in any way. Many of the paintings in 
their Goompas (temples), and even in their houses, 
represent Tai*tarus and Elysium, according to 
tlicir ideas of the futm’e world ; and some pf 
these sacred paintings pourtray the trial of moii'als 
after death. Some are emblematical of the meta- 
moi'phoses undergone by men ^d women, and 
many of these are extrentely absurd. One of 
their most solemn rites is to consecrate food for 
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souls, in hell, where otherwise they are supposed 
to be starved. These rites are celebrated in the 
Goompa, sacred to “ Chcnrecsee,” the god of the 
dead, — a deity with four arms, the two outer ones 
elevated, and the two inner a little raised as if in 
prayer and supplicatioir. Another favourite deity 
to whom the majority of the temples appear to be 
consecrated, bears the cognomen of “ Cliumba 
hd is generally of colosssil size, and appears to be 
an androgynous specimen altogether. This god 
has also foiu* arms. 

ThcManics, or religious piles of stones, I huv(' 
frequently alluded to in the course Oi my travc'ls. 
The principal, if not*the only sentence engi’uved 
on these stones, is the m;fstical Buddhist invoca- 
tion, “ Om Muni, Padnie Horn signifying “Oh! 
precious Lotus, Amen,” — ^according, I believe, to 
Monsieur Klaproth’s rendering of the words, 
“ is the mystical syllable with which all 
prayers and invocations commence. In Prinsep’s 
Tables, “ Om” is thus rendered — (it is spelt 
\Aum^'*y . — “ A,” the generative power; “u,” the 
productive power; “ m,” the miion* of the essences 
of both.” Mdnie padrm^^ is one of the forms of 
Buddha, and means the ^^Mdnie^^ or holy person 

* Or Hoorn or, according to some authorities, merely the 
repetition of the firslf word Aum,” or Om/' 

K 3 
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who haa the ^^padma,^^ or Lotus* for his jewel. 
I have just had it suggested to me by Captain 
H — , that the best interpretation of the word 
“ Om” (given by Wilson) is, — “ Let us meditate 
on the supreme splendour of that divine sun who 
may illuminate om understandings.” The follow- 
ing interpretation of this abstruse and mystical 
word, I take from Coleman’s account of the Ifin- 
doo Mythology: — 

“ ‘ O’M ! ’ a mystic syllable, signifying the su- 
preme Go'd of Gods, which the Hindoos, from its 
awful and sacred moaning, hesitate to pronounce 
aloud ; and in doing so, place one of their hands 
before their mouths. A Brahmin beginning the 
lecture of the Veda-^ (or the recital of any holy 

♦ The Lotus is a plant held sacred throughout the East ; 
and the deities of the Hindoos and Buddhists are represented 
as sittfiig on a lotus throiie, or pedestal, holding this sacred 
flower in the form of a sceptre. They are almost invariably 
decorated with some of the flowers. The Lotus floating on 
the surface of the water, is the emblem of the world. The 
Hindoo Poets are fond of using metaphors in every variety, 
which are suggested by its expanding and closing peculiar^" s, 
and its brilliant colours. It is the favourite emblem of female 
loveliness, and the typo of ‘^Meroo,” the fabled residence of 
all their deities. 

f The Vedas are the earliest sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos. The first four, called the Immortal Vedas, are — the 
Rig or Risk Veda; the Yajdr or Yaj^josh Veda; the Sana 
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strain), must always pronounce to himself, the 
syllable O’M ; for unless that syllable precede, his 
learning will slip away from him; and unless it 
follow, nothing will bo retained. It is prefixed 
to the several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven worlds are manifestations of the power sig- 
nified by that syllable. All rites oi*damcd in the 
Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices pass 
aWay ; but that wliich passeth not away, says 
Menu, is declared to bo the syllable O’M, thus 
called Asehara, because it is the symbbl of God, 
the Lord of created beings. From various pas- 
sages in the Askilic Researches, principally by Mr. 
Colcbrooko, as avcU as other authorities, it may be 
collected, that this sacred monosyllable, spelt O’M, 
is pronounced A-O-M, or A-U-M, signifying 

or Samdn Veda; and the Athdrva, Aiharvdna Veda. 
They are divided into sections, ^d %gain subdivided into 
numerous distinctive heads, such as Brahmdnaf' Poo- 
rdna^^ Mantras, &c. &c. They were reduced to order 
by Vyasa (a sage), and contain the religious and moral 
duties of mankind. The Hindoos believe that the Vtjda 
revealed by Brahma, and jirusei-ycd by tradition, 
till the afore-mentioned sage arranged them in their pre- 
sent form. There is no doubt that the Brahmins (wljo are 
mythologically supijpsed to have sprung from the head of 
Brahma, and are, in consequence, the most distinguished and 
honoured race among the Hindoos) have interpolated and al- 
tered the original Vdida. 
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Br&hm, the Supreme Being, under his tliree great 
attributes of the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
Destroyer ; the letters standing in succession, for 
the attributes as they ai*e here described. Sir 
William Jones thus translates it : “ Let us 

adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the 
Godhead, who illumines all, delights aU, and 
from whom all proceed — ^to whom aU must 
return, whom we invoke to direct our under- 
standings aright itt our progi-ess towards his holy 
seat.’’ And in another place, he defines that 
“ Divine Sim” as “ not the visible material sun, 
but that divine and incomparably greater light, 
which illumines all, delights all, from whom all 
proceed, to which all* must retuni, and which 
can alone irradiate, not our visual organs merely, 
but our soids nnd intellects.” Mr. Colebrooke 
again explains it: ''“On that effulgent power 
which is Brahm himself, and is called the light of 
the radiant sim, do I meditate, governed by the 
mysterious light which resides within me for the 
purpose of thought. I myself, am an irradiat'^d 
manifestation of tie Supreme Brahm.” I’hese 
brief extracts may explain, as well as volumes, 
that the fundamental principles of the Hindoo 
rehgion were those of pime monotheism ; the wor- 
slrip of one supremo and only God. Under what 
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circumstances the attributes of that Almighty 
Being became divided and appropriated to the Hin- 
doo Triad ; or the visible, instead of the divine 
invisible, sun became an object of worship, we are 
left in utter darkness.* The one was the hallowed, 
fundamental creed ; the other is, imfortunately, 
the perverted popular inncticc of the Hindoos.” 

Brahm, or Brahma, is the original Supreme 
Dbity of the Hindoos. He is thus described 
in the Veda: — “The Almighty, infinite, incom- 
prehensible, etomal, self-exLstent Bding ; he 
who sees everything, though never seen ; he who 
is not to be compassed by description, and who is 
beyond the limits of liumau conception ; he from 
whom the univci’sal worlif proceeds ; avIio is the 
Lord of the Universe, and whoso work is the uni- 
vei*se; he who is the Light of all. Lights; whose 
name is too sacred to bo prbnounced, and Whoso 
power is too infinite to bo imagined ; the one 
unknown true Being, the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer of the Earth.” 

%,^e way in which the 'Brahmins explain the 
plurality of Gods in their Mytholo’gy, Avhen their 

* In the account of Bnilima, which immediately follows 
the above quotation from ilr. Coleman, will be found .the 
apology given by the Brahmins for the mystery left unex- 
plained by that authdr. 
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earliest sacred writings represent the fail^ of 
Br&hma as a monotheism, according to Coleman, 
is as follows : “ while the learned Brahmins thus 
acknowledge an5 adore one God, without form or 
quality, eternal, unchangeable, and occupying aU 
space, they have carefully confined their doctrines 
to their own schools, and have taught in public a 
religion, which, in supposed compliance with the 
infirmities and passions of human nature, brings 
the Deity more on a level with their own prejudices 
and wants, and through which the incomprehen- 
sible attributes assigned to him, ai*e invested with 
sensible and even human forms.” Thus, upon this 
foundation, priestcraft and superstition have woven 
a monstious Mythology, containing the most dis- 
cordant and perplexing fictions. And the defence 
of the Brahmins is this : “ It is easier to impress 
the mind by intelligible symbols, than by means 
which are incomprehensible.” 

From the fact of the mystical syllable being held 
in common by the followers of Brahma and Buddha, 
there might be a legitimate argument in favour 
of the two roli*gions‘ having been once the same. 
I will not discuss a question on which my owui 
personal knowledge is so limited, but there is no 
doubt that the quotation I iavc given above, fully 
applies to the mystical inteipretation of “ Om” 
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or “ Aum” in the Buddhist creed, and the reader 
has simply to substitute “Buddha” for “Brahm” 
to make it entirely applicable. 

However, feeling my own ineompetency, I leave 
the vexata qtuestio to be decided by others whose 
acquirements are more extended in the Mytholo- 
gical Besearches of the far East. 


NEEMMOO. (CouNTKt of Ladak.) 

Distance from Lc\ fifteen miles. 

2Zrd Juhj^ 18^. Monday . — ^Tliis is the fii’st 
march on the direct read from Lf;h to Kashmir. 
Luckily wo had an oxcolleiit road and good ponies 
to enable us to got over the long «aarch at a sur- 
prising pace, as wo started voryjate — after five 
o’clock, p.m. We got in* before dusk, having 
cantered nearly the whole way. The last mile is 
a descent and rather a bad bit of road. 

Before leaving Leh wo were edified by a 
Ht^n^sha (show, exliibition). Nearly a hundred 
men and women danced alfemafely before us, 
carrying on all sorts of antics. These men were 
Llamas, and, I. believe. Temple-dancers. The 
women were gaily attired in crimson cloaks. The 
whole set danced«at a snail’s pace, a sort of native 
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minuet. The men were dressed in flowing rqhes, 
full tliree-comered sleeves, and handsome satin 
and gold tippets. Many of them had Death’s- 
Heads on their breasts and backs, and all carried 
daggers in one hand. They presently changed 
this ^stumc, and came out of their robing-place 
attired as demons. Their dance was so stupidly 
executed, and the glare so great, that I left the 
verandah from which the exhibition was wit- 
nessed, long before it reached a conclusion. So, 
though I paid a Gold-Mdhur* for the said Tuma- 
sha, I cannot say anything more of the wonderful 
porfomances. 

The country between the villages even about 
here, is as barren and uncultivated as possible. 


HIMMEE. (CoxjNTKY or Ladak.) 
fourteen miles. 

2AthJuly, 1850. Tuesday . — ^We intended to have 
gone on to Noorlah, but as we found oiu*> thin a s 
hero, and it was raining heavily, we halted, ifoor- 
lah .is some distance ftirther (I believe about flve 
or six miles), and it is properly a double march, 

* A “ Gold-Mohur'^ is an Indian coin wortli sixteen rupees, 
or one pound twelve shillings, English money. 
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but in the event of making it such, Hiinmeo is 
not a ‘proper division; a village we passed four or 
five miles before reaching this place would have 
made a good halting-ground. There is another 
road to Noorlah, vi& Suspoorla; I am told it is 
shorter, but decidedly, a rough and break-neck 
path. 

After throe miles of level road, this march Avas 
notliing but ascent and descent. Wo had to ride 
up three miles, merely to descend again. Tlio 
TOad was on the whole a good one, but .as it was 
raining heavily all the way, we had not a very 
pleasant ride. This “ Ifimmee ” is a poor, mi- 
serable-looking villbgey and there is scarcely space 
anywhere near, for two small touts to be i>itched. 
There are willows, a few cedars, and apricot and 
walnut trees in the vicinity of the village, but the 
hills surrounding are barren and desolate. Thisjuin 
which has iallen is the fii’st symptom of the Uur- 

mut* we have yet had. The people all declare tliat 
it is quite unusual, and that this country is not 
subject to the periodical rains. 


♦ The periodical rains in tropical countries. 
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LAMEEEOO.* (ComrrRY op Ladak.) 

Distance, seventeen miies. 

2bth Judy, 1850. Wednesday . — ^We arrived 
here about four o’clock, a.m., having halted at 
Khaltlch to breakfast. The road is on the whole 
a b^ one, made worse by the rain. However, 
we rode our ponies all the way. It rained in- 
cessantly all last night, and a good deal to-day. 
It is still cloudy, and heavy mists hang close 
above and about this place. 

Khalach (also called IQialsey, and KulS,t8ey), is 
about eight miles from Himmec, and this is nine 
further. Wo passed NooHah at the fourth or 
fifth mile. It is a laVgo village, surrounded by 
extensive fields of cultivation, and studded with 
fruit and other trees. We got some fruit there, 
and quantities of apricots at Khalach. Between 
Himmec and Hoorlah is a bad piece of road, nar- 
row and rather dangerous. From Noorlah to 
Khalach the road is good ; thence to Lameeroo it 
is narrow and bad. Hear Noorlah we came a^in . 
to the Indus, and a'lter passing Khalach we c^o88ed 
this river by a bridge. Two three miles be- 
yond, the road left the valley of the Indus, and 

f Lameeroo, properly spelt Llama-eeroo, is so designated 
from the numerous Gdompas and Ll&mas found in it. 
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we had to wind along by the bed of a smaller 
river, its waters the colour of the Chundra. As 
we went up the stream, we must now be a good 
deal higher than before. 

This is an outlandish-looking place. The vil- 
lage appears rather larg^. Most of iho houses are 
built on a particularly MMSfl^-looking rock ; aJS^d I 
opine that the whole rock, village and all, will some 
fino. morning imitate the objectionable example of 
the Ghiddarono swine, mentioned, in Scripture, and 

rush head-long into the deep chasm yawning 

below quite ready to receive them ! I perceived 
caves beneath the houses. There are a good many 
trees nbout the place, but few ^ any) fruit-trees. 
We saw some rose-bushes, bearing double-yellow 
roses, both near Himmoc, and also in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this village. It was raining 

SO heavily when we passed tJie former, that wc 
could not preserve any for drying, and here they 
are falling to decay. The leaf is a briar, very 
sweet, and the roses are like those of Kardung in 
LahoQl, only double. We took a long walk this 
eveiSfllg.in spite of the rain, ami collected several 
flowers. Among others a purple-flowered plant, 
of a sweet verbena scent. These hills are as bar- 
ren and arid as those of the Odjur except just in 
the ncighbourhood,of the few villages en route. 
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The Coolies appear to be changed at every vil- 
lage, which causes great delay now. 


WTJKKAn. (Country of Ladak.) 

Distance, s(fventeen miles. 

2^th July, 1850. Thursday . — This is a long 
march. I have estimated it at seventeen miles, 
contraiy to Captain II — ’s idea of the distance ; 
he calls it twenty-two miles. We breakfasted at 
a village called Ilenniscoo, about six or seven miles 
from Laineeroo, and halted there till two o’clock, 
p.m. Wo then rode on to this village, and found 

Captain C , of the Bengal Artillery, encamped 

here. We were^eiy unfortunate to-day, inas- 
intich as none of our*baggago came up till nine 
o’clock, p.m. Through some obstinacy of the 
Jemadar* of the Chupnissies, sent by Busty Eam’s 
son ‘to assist us in d)llectmg Coolies and supplies, 
and partly throiigh the stupidity of our servants, 
tile camp ivas first pitched at Kurgoo, a village 
only three miles from Ilenniscoo ; and when we 
came up, they had but just discovered thei^j^is- 
take, and struck the tents. Of course we were 
not a Uttlc disgusted. 

* “Jemadar” is a title genially uSed for a eaperior grade 
of soldier, but also denotes the higher civil officials among the 
natives. 
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W§ have had miscmblc ■weather ; nothing hut 
rain. This damp is unpleasant, and brings back 
my cough. Had it not been for the rain, the road 
would have been very tolerable. We went qyer 
some high ground to-day ; — on one side we had 
the lofty peaks of the Juskur Kange, skirting the 
valley through wliich we passed. Wo gathered 
many rare flowers, pretty and now. I observed 
qusfntities of Geraniums of different shades and 
sizes, all along this march. Also a new kind of 
Tamarisk, together with many idants; names 

unknown. Captain C , who is oncam2)ed hero, 

is on a sporting expedition, and Captain II 

went to pay him a visit? The yijflith romances about 
disttances immonsoly, or I ha^e strangely undeiTated 
the marches ; ho declares that we have come two 
and twenty miles to-day, and if .wo reach our 
proposed camp to-morrow, we shall accomplish 
upwards of twenty -three miles ! 

We hear Sii’ Henry Lawrence is not far distant, 
and is tevelling by this route to Leh. He then 
goes to Iskaiflo and Gilgit,’* 

* Iskartlo is the capital cit)’ of liultistaii, or Bnlti, (also 
called by Enjjlish. geographers, “Little Thibet,”) a country a 
go(Kl deal to the north^orth-gast of Kashmir, and north-west 
of Ladak. Gilgit is a savage country, latcl)’' conquered by 
Goolab Singh, to the west-noith-west of Iskui-do. There will 
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'Wukkah is a large place, and the valley appears 
well cultivated. At Kurgoo we saw the remains 
of a very extensive fort, built on a rock. A few 
yegrs ago it was demolished, when Lad^k was 
taken. Kurgoo is quite a “ has been ” ; it is a 
poor-looking village now. All the country we 
have passed through is very strange in appearance, 
and, except in the neighbourhood of the few scat- 
tered villages, as barren and arid as the desert. 

This rain is distressing, and still more so, as 
“ the oldest inhabitant ” declares that the like 
was never known before.’ 

A pretty kind of Columbine grows near this in 
great luxuriance ; ’and on ‘the most barren hills 
many curious plants* are found. I saw several 
pretty flowers, and returned home heavily laden 
with my spoi^p. 


KIBGniL. (Country of Ladak.) 

Distance, seventeen miles. 

2*Jth 185tl. Friday . — ^According fo my 
id^as of distance, this c ann ot bo more than seven- 

b(5 found an account of both countricB in Vol II. Sir Henry 
Lawrence did not manage to reach Gilgit, but was forced to 
turn back when close to that barbarDu& district. 
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teen or eighteen miles, instead of twenty-three, 
as Captain C — ^ asserted. The road was 
excellent for these wild parts. As it was raining 
heavily in the morning, we delayed our departure 
tiU the forenoon, in the hopes of better weather. 

Captain H was vesy naughty and “ cranky 

positively talking of turning back ! 

We had to ford a deep and rapid river. I did 
so in fear and trembling, expecting to die a watery 
death “ without benefit of clergy.” We had the 
satisfaction of knowing, subsequently, ‘that we 
might easily have avoided the wotting we got, as 
there was a bridge close by. This river, called 
the Pashkam, or PasMkoom, wo crossed a ridicu- 
lous niunbor of times, eitheWording it at desperate 
risks, or crossing on frail and suspicious-looking 
bridges of primitive build. Whether this was the 
fault of om guide (a horseman who preceded us 
for the purpose of showing us the way), or the 
peculiar style of road, I am imable to say. Minus 
this very disagreeable feature, the road was good, 
and we got on very well. The afternoon, though 
cloudj^, was fair, and we readhed Kirghil in all 
comfort. The Nfigpo-ChSo (or “ Black-Watoy,” 
as the name signi^os) flows just below this place, 
a cbep and rapid torrenf. • We had to go over fin 
two wooden bridges, a little islet dividing the two 
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in the middle of the stream. Within twenty 
yards of my tent, the river is foaming along. 

Wc passed a village called Shergola, at four 
miles, and Lotsnm at two or three further on. At 
a village called Oordagh (about half-way), wc 
breakfasted at the fashionable hour of two o’clock, 
p.m. It was not a good halt, as we could get no 
milk for love or money ; and my numerous goats 
having died olf or ceased to yield milk, wo were 
badly off for tea. However, wo obtained a 
tolerably- comfortable place to rest in, and did not 
finish our march till the afternoon. When wo 
had gone a mile or two we met the Thanmlar of 
Kirghil and his Moonshee’ or scribe, and these 
fuuolionarios escorted 'us here, and have been civil 
and attentive. As soon as I arrived, feeling veiy 
thirsty, I drank four tumbloi’s of fresh milk, and 
ate nearly one pound of apricots. This made me 
feel desperately sick, so I met the punishment diu; 
to all excessive indulgences, even when the 
“ strong drink ” happens to be milk. 

The A'alley of Pashkodm, which we traversed 
before reaching the one in which KirgTiil is 
situated, is most luxuriantly cultivated, and the 
crops appear rich and ripe. The valley boasts of 
a' large village, and plenty of trees, especially 
willows, poplars, apple and apricot trees. Through- 
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out this march we observed quantities of goose- 
berry and currant bushes. The hills continue 
bare and uncultivated; only the valleys appear to 
be tilled or inhabited. The river Nagpo-Choo 
forms a junction with the Pashkoom near Xirghil. 
This is a large place, and boasts of a Timvmli. The 
people here are extremely civil, but tell such pre- 
posterous flhs about distances, &c., tliat it is im- 
I)ossiblc to know what to believe. 

Poor “ Psycho,” my favourite pointer, has 
strayed. Heaven knows where ;*and I am in great 
distress about it, for when I think of the ni2)id 
rivers, I feel sure I shall never see her again.* 

Tlicr(! is a Fort heye, but wo wore told that it 
.was swarming with wo did not take up 

our quarters inside. We observed several ruined 
forts, era route, imd wo are told wonderful stories 
of the wars which, not long ago, desolated these 
valleys. 

* Ify fears wore verified, for I never saw my poor favourite 
any more, nor could I ever ascertain her fate, though I offered the 
large reward of 200 rupees to any on(i who would bring her 
to me. She had been my faithful coij^panion since my girlish 
days, and I missed her sadly. 


VOL. I. 


L 
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CHOOKYAL, OR CHOOGEEAL. 

(Country of Ladak.) 

Distance, twenty-four miles. 

28^A July, 1850. Saturday . — ^Arrived here as 
the day was closing. A tent, and a few things of 
mine which I had luckily sent on in advance, 
arc lip, but nothing of Captain II — ’s has come. 
The road^was bad, narrow, and rugged. At two 
miles from Kirghil, the Draus river joins the 
Nagpo-Choo, and these united streams flow by 
Iskardo, the capital of Bultistan, or lattlo Thibet. 
They foim a branch. „of the Siughoy ChGOj 01 
Indus. 

We have had a good deal of rain, and the 
weather still looks threatening. This march has 
been almost an oojar; the few villages on the road 
have but poor fields pertaining to them, and each 
hamlet contauis only two or three houses. We 
saw the road to. Iskardo lying on the opposite 
bank of the Draus river, and at a village called 
Choo-Seumbo, this road joins the Kashmir route 
by‘a bridge over the river. 

.We breakfiisted some distance below a village 
called Kurboo, ten miles beyond Kirghil, and five 
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or six further than Choo-Scumbo. This village is 
very eccentrically perched up in the skies, and the 
road inns along far below. To reach this -wTctchcd 
hamlet wo were taken up by a break-neck path 
two miles out of our way, only to come dowp 
again, as our servants, wiser than our sapient 
guide, had prepared breakfast boloM’- near the 
road. By a rock, the rain slightly falling, we 
biYOuacked with philosophy. We did not start 
again till near five o’clock, p.m., and then not a 
Coolie of the roar-camps had condescended to 
make his appearance, so we have come on here 
dospaii'ing of their aniving at all to dsiy. Our 
respective beddings iiic behind, and all Captain 
H — ’s baggage, lie loill nqjt follow my example ol‘ 
sending anything in advance. Ah! why will 
people be so obstinate? 

Between Kurboo and this hamlet, is a village 
called Tashum or Tashgara, and as it is thi'(!(! 
or four miles from Kurboo, it would bo a far 
better halting-place than this, for Chookoyal is 
too long a march for the hay Coolies one gets 
abou^ here. Below Tashgajn we crossed the 
Draus river by a frail plank-bridge. Chookoyal 
is a miserably small place, and we eould fiot 
get anything in the shape of houses to supjjJy 
the want of the niissing tents. It rained heavily 

L 2 
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all night. I was cold and miserably imcom- 
fortabld, and of course, could obtain but little 
sleep to recruit me after my fatigues of the day. 
We observed many beautiful flowers, all quite 
new to mo, especially about Kurboo. A fine 
pink balsam abounds here, of a different species 
from those I have before seen. 


DRAUS, OR DIllIAS.* (Country op Ladak.) 

Distance, fioe miles. 

29/A July, 1850. Sunday . — I started at three 
o’clock, p.in., to-day, to go on to my camp at 
Miittrijaui (a long way further on,) and Captain 
11 — acconnKmied mo thus far, meaning to return, 
as ho had received no answer from Sir Ilcnry 
LawTcnce, who is encamped here, authorizing his 
proceeding further. Ilowever, after an interview 
Avith Sir Homy and his assistant, Mr. H — , it 
was settled that Captain II — may go by Kash- 
mir, as Avcll as Leh, though according to Govern- 
ment orders he has no ri^ht here without especial 
leave. By “here” I mean in Goolab Singh’s 

. '* The elevation of Dtuus, taken by the thermometer, is nine 
tliousmid feet above the level of the sen. 
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dominions, as these orders extend to all the 
hill-(wuntry under, the Maha llajah’s sway, I/‘h 
and Kashmir alike. Consequently it must he 
immaterial by which route he leaves these tor- 
bidden lands, and I shall therefore have the benefit 
of his escort some time, longer. 

There is a Khila or fort hero (at Draus,) and 
a village. Something of a Plain, green and culti- 
vated, surrounds Draus, and the river flows rapidly 
along the valley. Tliough all qiy tents liad gone 
on to Muttayun, I halted herff in Sir Ilemy Law- 
rence’s camp, as the day was too far advanced to 
proceed on this dangerous road in safety. Mr. 
H — (Sir Hcniy’s assistant) very kindly gave m<( 
up one o£ his touts. Cujj^ain H — also halted, 
sending for his camp. We all dined together. I 
was agi’ecably disappointed in Sir Ileniy Law- 
rence. He appears a kind aqd amiable man.. 

The road from ChookoyM to Draus is good and 
tolerably level. The plains are covered with 
flowers of every hue, but in this damp weather it 
is useless collecting them,, for they will not dry. 
I observed the large species of Forget-rae-not, of 
bright pink and blue colours, such as abound 
near Koksur, in Lahoul. Peas grow luxuriantly 
in this part of Tartary ;• we have them frequently 
boiled for dinner. ^ They are small, but very good, 
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and are found all througliout this district, of unex- 
(ifptionahle quality. I ohscrved the plant in the 
fields ; the floAver is pretty, pink or brownish, and 
sometimes of a deep mazarine blue. 

Sir Henry LaAvi'cnco and Mr. H — are now 
going on to Leh, Iskardo,, and Gilgit ; then they 
nduni to Kashmir. Very discouraging accounts 
arc abroad regarding the road to Gilgit, and the 
iinsottlcd state of the people there ; however, they 
are dettinnined to ,go, as I believe the object is a 
humu’ss one. , 

U^me of the streams on the road we found much 
swollen by the late rain. 


METCIIAIIOY. (Country of Ladak.) Ootar 

ENCitMrilENT. 

Distance, eleven miles. 

‘60th Julif,'\ShO. Monday . — We passed Pou- 
rana Draus, or more correctly called Pmen Draus, 
a paltry village at five miles. Tlie road from 
Draus is very tolci-able. A small village called 
Mqttayun is between PoTirana Draus and this 
Odjar Encampment, but it is on the opposite bank 
of the river, and I saw no bridge by which to 
cross over to it. 
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From Pourana Draus the cliaracter of the hills 
entirely changes. • The vegetation becomes rich, 
and the gmss luxuriant. The tmdulating hills 
are carpeted with lovely flowers of every hue. 
Some of the hanks are blue with Forget-me-nots, 
they grow in such luxui’iance. They are of 
various shades and kinds. I am writing on the 
gi’ound while our camp is being pitched; it is 
near sunset, and as we are a little above Drafts 
Pa.ss, and our tents are pitchcdimmediately below 
a stupendous Glacier, snowy peaks suiTOiinding us 
on every side, no wonder if we feel cold, ^‘iiu 
hardly write, the wind is so keen and piercing. 
CJaptain II — is gonft out to gather flowers nesir 
the glacier. The road to-day was a very tolei-able 
path, but I wtis scared out of a year’s life by two 
formidable rivers, one especially. The horseman 
who accompanied us as gidde had crossed tlie 
Draus in one place ; Captain II — was half over, 
and my pony stopped in the middle of the rapid 
stream, declining to obey either whip or spur. The 
water came almost up to the animal’s withers, so 
I wdb getting a cold bath all the time. I became 
extremely alarmed, fearing, each moment, that the 
force of the current would carry us down a cataract 
not far below ; my scr6ams brought Captain If — 
back to my aid, and he kindly guided me across. 
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This River Draus is deep. and rapid ; it rises on 
the Pass we go over to-morrowi There are ^me 
had, narrow places throughout this march, hut a 
pony can easily get on. 

We breakfasted this morning with Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his assistant, before we started. I 
like very much what I have scon of them both. 


EEEWTJL. (Country op Kashmir.) Over the 
Draus Pass. 

Distance, twenty-four miles. 

July, 1850. Tuesday. — We did not 
reach this place till after dalk. As our wretched 
Sepoy-guide did not know more of the road 
than the man of the moon, wo had a most 
fatiguing day — passing our rear-camp at Koolimg, 
a mile before we .reached this, and fatigue 
and d^kness preventing our reaching the ad- 
vance-camp at Kungim. The guide told us that 
Koolung and Kungun were the same ; whereas, 
eleven miles divide them ; so our servants and bag- 
gage have been scattered in the most uncom- 
fortoble manner. The house we got into on 
arrival here, swarmed with vermin,' and the rear- 
tents did not arrive till near midnight. 

The Draus Pass is crossed between Metchahoy 
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and Soonamoorg. The ascent is so gradual and 
easy,* that it scarcely deserves the name of a 
“Pass.” The descent for a couple of miles is 
steep. The road, or rather the pathway, is beau- 
tifully wooded, and the surrounding banks and 
plains are richly carpeted with numberless lovely 
flowers. Sir Henry Lawrence told me that the 
height of this Pass, above the level of the sea, 
w^s thirteen thousand feet. I think he must bi^ 
mistaken j it can scarcely be more than ten tliou- 
sand five hundred, or at most, eleven .tliousaiul 
feet. I judge from the trees which flourish on 
this mountain. I observed birches growing somt' 
hundreds of feet ahovot the Pass, on the mountains 
on each side. IIow then^ is it possible that the 
forest-lino could extend so high as between thir- 
teen and fourteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea? which would bo the case 'if Sir H. Jjaw- 
rence’s estimate wore at all correct. 

This is a very pretty Pass ; the luxuriant vege- 
tation and the wooded scenery being as singular 
as it is jyetty. High hijls capped with snow, 

* Wliile this work was going through the press, I received 
a copy of “ Vigne’s Travels.” In glancing over his pages, 
I was quite pleased to find my estimate was not wrong After 
all, and that the mcfisurement of this Pass, taken by the 
thermometer, gave an elevation of 10,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

L 3 
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Barround it on every side throughout this 
march, and we had to cross three or four hcfds of 
snow and ice. At the top of the Pass we saw the 
source of the Draus Eiver, and one of the branches 
of the Jhelum.* They both rise in the same 
spot ; and as regards the Jhelum, the small stream 
rapidly becomes a large and rushing torrent. 
There is a very tiny lake elose to this source of 
the Jhelum, through which that river flows. 

An encamping-ground, with one hut, called 
llultul, or Bultulla, is passed at five or six miles. 
This is at the foot of the pass (on this side), and 
tbefe the road lies along the bank of the Jhelum. 
A second encamping groimd., yclept Soonamoorg, 

is passed} all this part is called “the odjar } ” *a 
misnomer, if “oojar” bo supposed to have no 
meaning but the literal one of desert. The ground 
is covered with luxuriant grass and myriads of 
flowei‘8, while the hills around are densely wooded 
with magnificent trees — ^firs, willows, and others. 
Between Soonamoorg and Bultul is a lovely spot, 
— a forest of firs, beautiful flowers, a^d a rustic 

♦ In Vol. II., the rea? source of the principal branch'of the 
Jhelum is mentioned ; the head, de facto, of that river, in 
contra-distinction to Baron Hugel’s opinion, as expressed in 
his^ work on Kashmir. I have, explained how he probably 
iell into the geographical error alluded to. 
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log-hut. There is a very bad road for some five 
miles between Soonamoorg and Koolung, rugged, 
narrow, and impossible to ride over. Two or three 
places were even dangerous, the traveller having 
actually to go into the Jhelum. A single gurd 
tOO much to the left — and there would be evciy 
chance of bidding a long farewell to “ all we know 
and all we love.” "We had to ride through the 
riyer as close as possible t# the rocks beside 
us, and as the boundary mark of the road was 
behw the water, we had nothing to guide us, I 
must confess I did foci alarmed, though i made no 
exhibition of my weakness. 

We passed a Jagkut KMna, or taxing-placio, 

where there were fonr or Jive houses, five •miles 
from Soonamiiorg. After the verdant “oojar,” . 
the first village is Kordung, and it is close to this. 

We can get no Coolies, nor anything else here. 
The people in authority are disobliging, and the 
village appears but half populated. It is extra- 
ordinary to see the luxuriant country between 
Bultul and Soonamoorg left to waste in wilder- 
nessb We crossed the Jhelupi two or three times 
on bridges as frail as usual. Between Soona- 
moorg and Koolung, the peaks rising imme- 
diately above the Jhelum to the left, appear of 
stupendous height from the road, as they rise 
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without any intervening mountains. W e observed 
a good deal of snow on the hills around us. '■This 
has been a very bright, sunny day ; too much so 
to march in comfort. 


GHEATBUL. (On the banks of the Lake 

MaNNES But. VAttEY OF KASHMIR.) 

Distance, twenty-nine miles. 

list Augmt, 1850. Wednesday , — Anived here 
at eleven o’clock, p.m., after a most fatiguing 
march, and on arrival found half the things had 
gone on to Kashmir city direct, our orders having 
boon misunderstood. The usual march is to the 
city of Kashmir, and the distance is much the 
same. About ten miles from the city, the road 
turns off to this' placej and we followed this route 
by Sir Henry Lawrence’s advice, as I wished to 
see the Ooler (or ’Wulor) Ijako, which is some- 
where beyond this. However, we have found 
to our cost that the arcangement is a bad one. 
Mosquitoes swarm .hero in frightful numbers; 
rest or sleep is out of the question, Ihough I 
require both sadly after this long and weary 
march. 

From Eegwul to Kungun, the distance is fully 
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sixteen miles. The pathway winds through a 
wooded country, jind the Jhelum is twice crossed 
by wooden bridges. At Kungun we breakfasted. 
There is a Thannah there, but the chief ofldcial 
being absent, we had the greatest trouble about 
Coolies. Instead of procuring forty or fifty as 
we required, and a dozen fresh ponies, we were 
forced to go on with tired men and jaded animals. 
Both had come the whole way from Draus, and 
wore completely knocked up. ^At the fii'st village 
we came to, I changed most of my Coolies, 
and (adopting the hcgdr * system) did the 
same at every subsequent village, though only 
a quarter or half a mile apai-t, and thus managed, 
after constant delays, to t, bring up the baggage 
in the course of the night. Captain II — ’s 
servants (not being so wise !) allowed the bag- 

* The “Bcgar” system is veryjcommon in the East, and 
strange to say, though it involves the loss of all remuneration 
to tho carriers of tho baggago, those lazy Orientals much pre- 
fer it to the more civilized method of going a full march 
without a change. The Coolies who are used os “ bcgarics ” 
go from village to village only — sAnetimes a quarter of a mile, 
somcfhnes perhaps two or three mil A; and fresh carriers take 
up the loads and g^o on to the next hamlet, and so on. 
Generally this involves groat delay, and except in the case of 
a very long march iif one c|py, it is far better not to adopt it. 
It is always far easier, however, to collect Coolies, when they 
know they are to be changed from village to village. 
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gf^ to remain with, the tired men, and there is 
no sign of hiis camp even now, the second day ! 
But for my tents and servants, &c. we should bo 
in an unpleasant plight. As it was, we were 
exposed to the night air, and the attacks of 
myriads of mosquitoes, who “e/ they had only 
been unanimous , (as saith some witty authority) 
would have carried us off bodily into the lake just 
beneath our tent, so countless were their numbers, 
— so vehement their attentions ! 

f 

We ro^e from Kungun to a village called 
Gondavul (on the opposite bank of this lake), 
between the hours of five, p.m., and eleven, p.m. 
As' we galloped the first parfr of the way, this was 
a long time to take for the latter portion of the 
march ; but after the day closed in, it was fruitless 
endeavouring to urge on our wearied brutes, 
especially as tBie nigjit became pitch dark, and 
the road was through a rice-grown* country. 
There wore the usual attendants on rice fields — 
innumerable streams and marshy spots, to go 
through. Wo managed to get torches and torch- 

* After the rice is stTvn, the fields are all fiooded^ with 
water. There is generally a narrow path between the com- 
partftients of each field, raised two or three feet above the 
latter. 'With mud and water in unpleasant proximity on a dark 
night, this uncertain foot-path does not make a good bridle- 
road! 
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beai-ers,* and arrived much fatigued at Gondavul, 
only* to find that Qur camp was not there. After 
some delay, my advance-camp was discovered 
aci’oss the lake, and wo reached it in a boat. Wo 
could obtain no intelligence of Captain H — ’s 
tents and people, and they only came up tlm 
afternoon. The distance from Kungun to Gonda- 
vul must bo seventeen or eighteen miles at least. 
The “ road” is a mere path- way, and there are so 
many paths in all directions, that it is very difficult 
to know which to take. When we g“^llo 2 )ed in 
advance of our guide (who was very badly 
mounted) we wore several times nearly losing our 
way, even in the day-light. Tliough the path 
was so bad, we rode the whole distance. 

GIIRATBTJL. (On the banks of the Mannes 

Bul Lake. Valley, of Kashmir.) 

Auyust, 1850. Thursday . — ^We are wait- 

* The torches used in the Himalaya are made of tlie pine or 
fir tree so common there, which bums with a bright flame tlie 
moment it is ignited. The fact pf its extreme dryness makes 
it veni’' wasteful firewood. For the latter purpose oak-wood (the 
Ilex) or Bhododendron is used mixed with a few pieces of fir. 
However, in this part of Kashmir we could not obtaii> fir- 
torches, and most primitive and unsatisfactory substitutes, 
formed of bundles of grass* of a peculiar kind, liglitod* us 
through the rice-field j. 
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ing for boats to go on to the Ooler or "Wuler 
Lake. This place is hot and. steamy^ and* the 
climate painfully reminds me of Bengal. The 
mosquitoes are large in size and in incredible 
numbers. They bite me, momiug, noon, and 
night, and drive me half mad.* If I am to judge of 
the Valley of Kashmir by this place, I should say 
it was a perfect Tartarus. 

Mannos Bui is a picturesque lake of no great 
size. The banks are prettily wooded and the 
■M^aters clear and blue. They have a bad taste 
and disagreeable smell, and are not fit for di’ink- 
ing, pellucid though they ai)pcar. I would 
recommend no one to encanq) here, as this Tope 
of Chenars (or Grove of Plane-trees) swarms 
with mosquitoes. Besides, all supplies must come 
finm the village across the water, there being no 
adoqivite one here. Q5ndavul, or Solypore, close 
by, is the proper placQ to pitch a camp. 

Eight o’clock, a.m . — I have hired a boat, and I 
am going on alone to the Ooler or Wuler Lake, 
stalling from tliis place, in about an hom\ Captain 

* Let no hypercritic intimate that this language is exagge- 
rated. I verily believe that mosquitoes in myriads let loose on 
any devoted person, would drive him in a few days quite 
insane, if before that time tliey had not literally MlUd the 
hapless sufferer* 
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H — has not succeeded in procuring any suitable 
barge, and as I cannot delay, I must leave him here. 

The heat and mosquitoes are quite overpowering. 
They will shortly deprive me of my senses, or 
drive me into a fever. The clouds aro lowering, 
the thunder growling,^ and the lightning flash- 
ing; — all portends a storm, but I am determined 
to go on co&te qui co&te. Instead of having the 
full complement of hands (twenty-five or thirty) 
for this largo boat, I can only gct*six or eight to- 
day, so I have no chance of reacliihg t^ic Ooler 
Lake before some time in 1860. 

OH THE OOLEE OE WULEE LAKE, 
(Valley oe Kasumiu.) 

Distance by water frm Munnes Bui Lake, some 

tiventy-five miles. 

Zrd August, 1850. Friday. — ^Thc motion of the 
boat prevents my writing to-flay. 

HISHAT BAGII.* (Valley oe Kashmir.) 

Five or six miles from the Capital. 

Aith August, 1850. Saturday. — ^Airived here 
at tfireo o’clock, p.m., performing the whole 
journey by water. I left Mannes Bui abqut 
ten o’clock, p.nv, on the 2nd instant ; wo 

* The meaning of this name is, " The Garden of Bliss.” Tlic 
words are Persian. 
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went very slowly, the boatmen giving great 
trouble all tiie while. We moored at a village near 
which we found a smaller boat, which the authori- 
ties had sent for me. In getting into it, my bed 
and bedding were wet through, and I was drenched 
to the skin, as rain was falling heavily. I returned 
almost immediately to the large barge, as it was 
more comfortable, and the only advantage I ob- 
tained by the attempted exchange was a wet bed, 
on which I could not recline without making up 
my mind to wake in the morning in the “ valley 
of” — ^not Kashmir, but — “the shadow of death.” 
The storm lasted three or four hours with great 
violence, during which, of course, wo could not 
move. A couple of hours after daylight we pro- 
ceeded with both boats, getting fresh rowers from 
the vUlago. I left the large barge at the first 
place where I could procure in exchange a small 
“Puruudah,” or light uncovered boat. Seizing 
fresh rowers at every village, we proceeded in 
great style to the Oolcr lake. The day was clear, 
and I enjoyed the trip. We went across to 
Quehama, and then sailed nearly to Sopore ; thus 
seeing the whole lake. For miles round the edges, 
the water is covered with Singhdra (or water-nuts), 
water-lilies, and a yellow-flowered water-plant, 
the name of which 1 do not know. 
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In the centre of the lake the water, for some dis- 
tance* is of a deep green colour, and it is said to be 
of very great depth. This lake is extremely large, 
and appears to me. of far greater extent than the 
Choomoreerce in Tartary. The natives say it is 
forty coss in circumfergnee. I saw but few birds 
on it; gulls, plovers, and a small kind of nondes- 
cript, were all that I observed of the feathered 
tribe. Villages are scattered along the banks, and 
hills irregularly surround it. J admire the style 
of the scenery of the Choomoreerce more, but this 
has its own distinctive beauties. 

I changed my boat for another open one at 
Chagond, a village on the banks of the Oolcr Lake, 
leaving my servants and baggage in the covered 
barge they had occupied all day. At sunset, rain 
came on, and a tempest threatened us again, but 
we proceeded on our way.. Of course I, was 
obliged by the rain to go into, the covered baggage 
boat. Tlie heat was great and the mosquitoes 
positively maddening. I had to philosophize 
through a third sleepless night. About midnight 
I ordered a halt, as the wind threatened to swamp 
us, and we moored close to a ■wreck. One of my 
servants fell into the angry waters and was almost 
dro'wned.* This was a* ■wretched night. 

• Poor KuUoo, my BhUhtee {pic water-carrier), was the servant 
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About an hour after sunrise, we sailed on, 
though still deluged with rain. Wg met a 
“ Purundah ” of the Maha Eajah’s, sent for me 
by Colonel Steinbach (the Commandant of his 
Forces,) and after this wo got on famously. Light 
and weU-mauned, the Eoyal boat flew over the 
waters. We passed the town of Sumbhul to the 
right ; it is about thirty miles fiom the capital of 
Kashmir by water. After leaving the Ooler Lake, 
and entering the Jhelum, the boats were tracked* 
through the broad river. 

The Jhelum flows all through tho city of Kash- 
mir, and forms its streets. Almost the only roads 
known here (in the city, I moan) are tho water- 
ones! 

I came on hero, passing tho city en route, and 
found Captain II — located in tents pitched iu the 
B&gh or Garden of Nishat. I took possession of 
the palace, which stands at tho north end of tho 

here alluded to. It was evidently his fate to die a watery 
death, because, not a month subsequently, he was drowned in 
crossing a river in this very jeountry of Kashmir. 

* When the boats are, going against the current wp a A’iver, 
oars ore seldom used. The boats are “ tracked; ” that is, 
drawn by half the boatmen alternately, by ropes fastened to 
the boat, which have halters for each man. These halters 
they put round their shoulders, and drag the boat, by walking 
in single file along the bank of the river. 
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grounds. The Nishit Bagh is situated on the 
banks of the Dali Bake, called by some travellers 
the “ City Lake.”* The famous Shalimar G^- 
densf are also on this lake, three or four miles 
distant. Wo went to see them this evening, and 
I thought of the “ Feast of Boses,” sung by 
Moore. The palace is in ruins, but the gardens, 
indeed the whole of the grounds of Shalimar, are 
very lovely. The fountains were playing in 
honour of our visit, and the last declining rays of 
the sim gilded the black marble pilliy:s of the 
palace. There are the ruins of a “ Hummaum ” 
or bath, near the palace. The garden is a perfect 
wilderness; but the ‘very wildness and desolate 
beauty of the spot had charms for me. The 
approach to the Shalimar Gardens from the lake 
is an avenite of water, flanked on both sides by 
fine, ancestral trees. The ^mosquitoes are. less 
numerous hero, but still they become troublesome 
in the evoning. This place — ^the Nishat Bagh — ^is 

* This is ‘‘ the Lake” described by Moore, in Lalla Eookh; — 
The Lake, too, like a garden brR,7.thes, 

With the rich buds that j’er it lie, — 

As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fall’n upon it from the sky.” 
t In the prose parts^of Moore’s story of Nourmahal, he men- 
tions the Gardens of Shalimat ; and in the palace of Shalimar, 
the ‘‘Light of the Harom, the young HourmahsU” is wedded to 
the King ofBuchuria. 
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a lovely spot; trees and water, and ruins in wild 
beauty, meet the eye on every, side. The nume- 
rous fountains are playing night and day, to do 
homage to our presence ; and the palace I occupy 
is situated in a pretty wood. Fruit-trees, heavily 
laden with pears, pomegranates, &c., &c., sur- 
round us in profusion. On this Dali Lake, very 
frequently there occurs a cmious kind of theft. 
The people plant melons, &e., on artificial ground, 
that is, graund fioating on the surface of the hike, 
propped up on sticks concealed in the water. 
Dm’ing the night, the thieves come and carry 
away a piece of planted ground, row off in the 
dark, and transfer the stolen property to their 
own plantations somev'here else ! 

Wo are going on to Sheikh Bagh to-morrow, as 
this is too far from the city of Kashmir. The 
Tuelflit-i-SolimAn,* a temple of the Mohammedans, 
is on a hill fifteen hundred feet higher than the 
lake, and this elevated spot commands a view j)f 
the whole of Kashmir city, and its environs. We 
go there to-morrow, or next day. 

Singhara,t Lotus,J Joowur,|| Lily, and * other 

♦ means The Throne of Solomon.” 

f From Sing'' a horn, — the horned water-nut. 

X The ** Nilumbium Speciosum.” This aquatic plant has a 
very handsome pink and white dower. 

j| A singulai’ plant, whose broad, cjrcular leaf lies on the 
water like that of the Lotus. The upper surface of the leaf is 
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water-plants, cover this lake ; so much so, that it 
resembles a field, green and bright, at a little 
distance. In the deeper parts the water is visible ; 
but many feet below the siufaee, extensive vege- 
tation (bushes of some size) arc soon clearly in 
the pellucid lake. 

MOONSIIEE-KA-T3AGn. (On the Basks of 

THE Kiver Jhelum. Valley of Kashmir.) 

5th August^ 1850. Sunday. — There being no 
house vacant at Sheikh Bagh, Colonel Steinbach 
kindly prepared one for me here, and I arrived 
this evening. There is a pretty view of tho river 
and surrounding plaip and hills, from my win- 
dows. Colonel Steinbach^ called on me to-day 
before I left Nishat Bagh. Ho scorns an amiable 
person, and offered to be of any service he could. 
My forced marches fi’Oij^ Leh to Kashmir ^ve 
knocked me up a good de^, and I shall take 
many days to recover fi:om my fatigues. Even 
nf^ face looks worn and wasted, and bears testi- 
mony to my late exertions. 

5t}\^Auymt., 1850. AlonSiay ^ — We went out in 
a light boat of the Bajah’s (which is placed at 
not peculiar in any way ; but sharp, aquiline spicula thickly 
cover its lower superfiocs. The botanical name of this aquatic 
plant is Annesleya horrida ; ” the Kashmirians call it tho 
“ Joowur.” 
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my disposal here), and roved through the river 
and canal-streets. At one place ve got out of the 
boat to inspect some shops. These vere on one 
of the bridges of the river, and clean enough; but 
when I attempted to penetrate into the bazaars 
beyond the bridge, the horrible filthy state of the 
city drove mo back, and I was compelled to let 
Captain II — perform the round alone. There 
are several shops built on the numerous bridges 
over tho river and canals. The city is filthy and 
impassable (for a lady, at least). The bridges 
arc nidely constructed, principally of wood, and 
as tho current of the waters below is rapid, it is 
extraordinary how they nosist its influence so 
weU. Between Dali Lake and the city are flood- 
gates. These are absolutely necessary, to prevent 
an inundation of the city when the waters swell. 
Th§ banks of ‘all the water-roads are so very low 
that the slightest rise of the lakes or river would 
flood the valley. These gates have been shut ^r 
two or tlirce days, and when we came here from 
Nishat B&gh, wo had to ride the latter part of the 
way, as the floodigates could not be openM for 
our boat to pass through. "We went to see one of 
thie shawl-manufactories to-day, where there were 
adarge number of looms > at work. The proprie- 
tors of these manufactories complain bitterly of 
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the Maha Eajah’s extorting large sums of money 
from them in thejlbape of duty. A sort of Papier- 
mach4 manufactory is also carried on here, and I 
have piu’chascd several specimens of the handi- 
craft. Ink-stands, pon-boxos, trays of every size, 
spoons, large and small boxes of various shapes, 
envelope-eases, &e. (the latter have been made 
from English patterns). I observed some English 
cups and saucers, tumblers and plates, and other 
wares from oxir territories, in ^ shop on one of the 
bridges. 

The Maha Bajah told Colonel Steinbaeh to-day, 
that the Kishtawar roirte (to the British Ilimn- 
layas) was quite impracticable, as there were 
fortg-two bridges swept aimg. There appears to 
have been an imusual quantity of rain,* and the 
streams and rivers are terribly swollen and rapid. 
I am much disappointed, as I was’anxioiis tg see 
Kishtawar, and thence to proceed to Simla viA 
Kanawr.f I fear the Juskur route is equally 

* Kashmir, and also Kishtawar^ Jnsknr, Chumba, &c., &c., 
are all^ubject to the influence of the periodical rains. 

t I did go, subsequently, the verjj^ route I had intended — 
through Kishtawar and Ghumba, notwithstanding violent»re- 
monstrances on the par^ of the Dewan. 1 could not, however, 
manage to go round by Kaflawr, as the season was so ihr 
advanced. 
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impraotiioable, on account of the numerous streams 
apd rivers which occur, and likn at a loss which 
road to take. 

The houses of Kashmir axe principally built of 
wood and bricks. They are two and three stories 
Hi height, but do not at al] give the idea of sud‘ 
sianUaUty. The Maha BSjah lives in a sort of 
palace or fort, a large and irregular building, 
situated ou the banks of the main water-street (the 
Bivor Jhelum). The outward appearance of this 
soi-disanti palace, is by no means striking or 
handsome. There is a large bazaar adjoining, 
and this quarter of the city is styled the “ Sher 
Gurry.” It is curious to see the vinos overhang- 
ing the walls of the poorest-looking houses, and 
they grow in rich and careless profusion all over 
the city of Kashmir. All the Baghs (gardens) 
boast of apples^ pears^ and pomegranates; currants, 
grapes, apricots, plums, peaches, blackberries, 
gooseberries, strawberries, &o., all in their proper 
seasons. There are magnificent trees here, prin- 
cipally Chen&rs (or JPlano trees,) and poplars. 
The latter abotmd, (and the beautiful avenuer they 
form, with water diip and clear, generally flowing 
between the rows of trees, are the greatest oma- 
ments of Kashmir. I never saw such magnificent 
avenues of poplars as these the line of trees 
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being perfect and unbroken,' eztendii^ for hun- 
dreds of yards. 

We are going to dine this evening at Colonel 
Steinbach’s. It is raining heavily, and we have 
had a good deal of thunder and lightning since 
last night. Colonel Sj;einbach says that the heat, 
mosquitoes, and rain, only last six weeks in the 
Valley. I have consequently come at an unlucky 
time. 

Every one belonging to the pamp of an English 
traveller, servants included, may live hqre free, — 
the Moha Bajah paying all expenses of main- 
tenance. He is very kind and attentive, but 
his people are sometimes extremely troublesome. 
I believe the “ Board ofkQontrol ” at Lahore have 
issued an order prohibiting this '•'‘free living,” 

but the custom still prevails.* 

STIETKH BAGH. (V^ or Kashmir.) 

‘‘ And many a summer flower is there, 

And many a shade that love might share ; 

• The year subsequent to my first visit to Kashmir, so 
many •English travellers went ther^^at (“ familiarity bred 
contempt,” I suppose !) this “ mw living ” was entirely 
stopped by Gk>olab Singh. In other respects, too,— attention, 
civility, &c., &c., — found great changes, in coiftequence of 
the European invasion of visitbrs the year after I first sojourned 
in the lovely valley. 
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And there, — ^the rose o’er crag or vale. 

Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his melody, 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover’s talc^• 

His queen, — the garden queen, — ^his Rose, 

Unbent by winds, unchiU’d by snows ; 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Rclums the sweets by nature giv’n, 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hivj, and fragrant sigh ! 

Strjingc that where nature lov’d to trace, 

As if for gods, a dwelling place ; 

And every charm and grace hath mix’d 
Within the Paradise she fix’d, 

There man, enamour’d of^distress, 

Should mar it into wiMcmess ; 

Strange — that where all is peace beside, 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and ra§ine wildly reign, 

To darken o’er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevail’d. 

And, fix’d on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The frec’d inheritors of hell ; 

So soft the scone, so form’d for joy — 

So curs’d the tyrants that destroy ! ” 

Auffiistf 185O0f^ Tuesday , — left Moonslice- 
ka-Bagli this forenoon, and accompanied Lady 
LajYTonce to her mansion h^re: d fine, large house, 
made over to her j?ro tempore by his Highness.’’ 
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She came to fetch me in the Eajah’s krge barge, 
and 'I felt indebted for her kindness to a stranger. 
This domain is lower down the river than my 
former residence. • It is a little further from the 
banks, and on a clear day like this, it commtmds 
a beautiful view of the smiling valley environed 
by snow-cajjpod hills. There are magnificent 
poplar trees about the house ; the building itself 
is superior to the one I lately occupied, and indec'd 
to all the houses wliich have bgon built for Eiu’o- 
pcans in Kaslunir. 

Sth August^ 1850. Wedncstlag . — “Jwala Sah,” 
the Dewan, or prime-minister of the Maha Bajah, 
called here to <.lay. • He appears an intelligent, 
well-behaved man. I told him all my wishes re- 
gai'ding my homeward route. lie tried to dis- 
suade me from going so soon as I thrcatened,-d)ut 
signally failed in the attcmjjt, and our argument 
ended as it had begun, by njy insisting upon im- 
mediate arangements being made for my journey. 
The gi'cat man asked Lady Lawi’ence and myself to 
a dinner given this evening by the Maha Rajah. 
She OKCusod herself, on the pl«a of her husband’s 
absence ; the Dewtln then enc^voured to persuade 
me to go. Ho had firequently before sent me the 
Maha Eajah’s invitations, but I had uniformly de- 
clined them, and J managed to excuse myself on 
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this occasion also. Presents of sweetmeats were 
brought in largo quantities to-d^, both for Lady 
Lawrence and myself. This offering was in honour 
of the birth of a son to the Mahaflijah’s eldest son 
and heir. Yesterday evening, guns were fired, 
and fireworks and illuminations took place, in 
celebration of the same auspicious event. 

The weather has been clear and proportionately 
hot. I always use mosquitoo-curtams now at 
night. Tlie little plagues are not quite so numer- 
ous here as at every other place I have visited 
since entering Kashmir. These mosquitoes made 
a Pandemonium of that lovely “ MS.nnes Bui.” 

9th August, 1850. Thursday . — I went this morn- 
ing in Lady Lawrence’^ dhoolio to the top of the 
hill on which the Tuckt-i-Solimah is situated. This 
ruined mosque commands a beautiful view of the 
city of Kashmir,* and the whole extensive Valley, 
with its lakes, canals and rivers. I was fortunate 
in haring a bright, clear day, and I enjoyed the 
lovely prospect. The Jhelum river flows through 
tlio city, and winds along the valley in a pictu- 
resque manner. The Ooler lake may be observed 
in the extreme distance at the foot of hi gh, sur- 
rounding hills. The Dali, or “City Lake,” is 

♦The correct name of Kashmii^city ic “ Sirinuggur,” which 
literally means “the Holy City.” 
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close to the Tuckt-i-Soliman, and its banks are 
wooded by tlui beautiful gardens of Shaliniar and 
Nishat. Commanding the city of Kashmir is a 
Fort built on a liill called the “Hurrec Purbut.” 
Though the Eajah never refuses permission to 
visit this fort, he does not like English travellers 
going to SCO it. ProlJably he does not wish its 
weakness to be exposed to strangers. The IIuiTce 
Purbut is 250 or nearly 300 feet above the level 
of Dali lake. The fort on the summit consists of 
long walls extending from’ one eminence to 
another, and at intervals fortified with towers. 
The cii’cumference of the wall which is built round 
the base of the hill, k from 4,000 to 5,000 paces, 

and there are five gates to this wall. This was 
built by the great “ Akbar;” and over one of the 
gates the following inscription is cut in Persian, 
“Sir - i-shah - an - i- alum - Shah- Akbar -Taloo- Shah- 
nuk-hoo,” the meaning ofVhichis — “Tho’Chief 
of the Kings of the world, *Shah Akb^lr ; may his 
dominion extend.” There is another inscription, 
purporting that t^ khila{iort) of “NS.g-i-Nagur” 
was built by order of the ^eat King Akb^, at the 
enormous expense of “ one crore and ten lacs of 
rupees firom India,” (equal to £1,100,000,) that 200 
skilful masons were employed in the great work, and 
that all who aided in its construction were Adly 
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remuner&ted for their labour ; that it was built in 
the year of thollejira, 1006 (An^io Domini, 1507,) 
and that the superintendent’s name was Khoja 
Mohamed Huscin, a ghoMm (slave) of Akhar’s, 
The inscription finishes by enumerating the virtues 
of the groat Akbar, and says that there never was 
a king like him in alj. the world. 

The Valley of Kashmir is environed by high 
snow-capped mountains, and the view from the 
Tuckt-i-8ohman is most lovely and unique. The 
road I went by, up the hill, was not fit for riding, 
being too steep and stony ; the bearers of the 
dhoolie took me down by a different path. This, 
though rugged, was quite passable for a pony. 
Between SheikhBagh and the hill on which the fort 
was situated, there is a beautiful avenue of poplai’S, 
upwoi’ds of a mile in length. This is one of the few 
“ roa^” {not of water !) in the city of Kashmir. 
After descending the hill, I was taken to the Moon- 
shee-ka-Bagh, near which my boat was moored,, 
waiting there for mo. Attended by a Chuprassie 
and Ghaussie, I proceeded a -long way down 
the river, to see one pf the shawl-warehouses^ I 
had to got out of the boat, and go some distance — 
perhaps the third of a mile — inside the city, where 
the ghawl-merchant lived, illis name is “ IlSjee 
Abid.” lie is the best of the fraternity, and 
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receives orders from the London houses! lie 
shot^red me several, so I knew ho could not he 
romancing. His habitation was good for a Kash- 
mirian one ; the rooms he occupied were painted 
and carpeted, and appeared comfortable. I se- 
lected the prettiest tilings in his warehouse, and 
ordered them to follow mo, that I might see them 
at leisure when I got home. The alley I had to 
walk through was not ds filthy as most of the 
city lanes arc. 

I have had several days for making .due obser- 
vations, and I have vaiuly searched for some of 
the beautiful faces for which Kashmir has so long 
been famed. The «raco is by no means so ill- 
favoured as the Lahoulis,*or Tartars, or the people 
of Ladak ; but I have seen no Jiandsome men, or 
strikingly beautifiil [women. There are many 
I)retty little girls, but fei;^ good looking adults. 
TTie Kashmirian complexiop is very fair and rosy 
for an Oriental one, and the features arc generally 
regular, but* there is nothing in the tout ensemhle 
of their appearance very, striking. The inhabi- 
tant of the country altogether, seem poor and iU- 
clad; and the neighbourhood of the valley (as well 
as the valley itself) is very scantily inhabited. 
I never in any country saw such a multitude of 
beggars as abound in Kashmir — “ the Happy Val- 

M 3 
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ley,” as it has been called! — ^most troublesome and 
importunate they are, too. ' __ 

The population of the city of Kashmir (Si- 
rinuggur) has boon diminishing every year for 
the last eighty years, but more especially since 
the Seikhs conquered the valley. In 1822-23, 
Moorcroffc estimated the population of the Pro- 
vince of Kashmir at eight hmidrcd thousand souls, 
and the census of the city ho gives at two hun- 
dred and forty thousand. Tliirtecn or fourteen 
years lateij Baron niigel estimated the popidation 
of the entire valley at six hundred thousand. 
But Vigne, who visited Kashmir almost at the 
same time as Hugol, will npt allow there were 
more than one hundred gnd twenty thousand per- 
sons in the province. Whether Moorcroft and 
Hiigel exaggerated, or the valley is in reality 
wofully falling off in every way, I can confidently 
assert that were a cci^us to be taken now of Si- 
rinuggiu-, and also of the entire Province of Kash-' 
mir, the estimate would fall far short of eighty- 
thousand for the former, and two'himdrcd and fifty 
thousand for the latter. The cruel and rapaqious 
tyraimy of the Seikhs has, no doubt, gradually 
depopulated this lovely valley, and moreover, it 
has been a prey to famine, ^pe^itence, and earth- 
quake* during the last thirty years. Since Goolab 
* 111 the year 1828 ; there was a tremendous earthq^uake in 
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Singh’s accession to the kingdom of Kashmir, the 
population is yparly diminishing, through the 
poverty and disease brought on by his cruel and 
oppressive rule. Besides, wore it not tliat every 
Pass out of Kashmir is carefully guarded, so as 
to render egress most difficult, the number of 
emigi'ants would bo so overpowering, that the 
province would be entirely depopulated in the 
course of a year or two. 

The length of the valley has been vaiioiisly 
estimated ; by Vigno at ninety miles, and by 
]\Ioorcroft at only fifty. I should certainly say 
that the former approximate<l to the real estimate.* 

Kashmir, and there is ample ground for the belief that vol- 
cimio action is at work to th^ day under the valley. I'lie 
oarthquake, or rather eartliquakes (for there were several tor- 
lihlo shocks for about ten weeks) to which I particularly al- 
liido, worn fho sovorcst ever heard of. ^ Many liuiidreds of 

persons were killed ; upwards of thousand houses IweUed ; 
and the earth opened in several places near the city, (hot watfa* 
of a foetid smeU exuding from the edefts,) and monstrous 
rocks tumbling down from the mountains. Sometimes tlierc 
occurred more than a hundred shocks in one day, and they 
did not die away for nearly three months. Almost inimodi- 
atelyfaftcr this, the Asiatic cholera appeared in the valley, and 
decimated the unfortunate inhabitants. The deaths wore sidd 
to be so very numerous, that the census of corpses was no longer 
taken, when the number exceeded five thousand in the first 
fortnight. 

* Measuring the valley from the extreme north-west to the 
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The breadth is varying; from cast to west it 
may be in parts between five-rand-twenty and 
thirty miles ; while at the extremities, particu- 
larly towards the extreme south-east, it does 
not exceed from two to eight miles. Isolated 
hills arc scattered over the, landscape, and the 
valley is entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, 
from eleven to tliirtoon thousand feet in elevation 
above the level of the sea, the crests of which are 
covered with snow all the year round. Kashmir 
lies between the latitudes 33® and 35® ; 34® inter- 
sects the valley, and the most southcni point is 
about a quarter of a degree north of 33®, wliile 
the most northern extremity is about a third of a 
dcgi’ee south of 35*^. The longitude of the valley 
is 74’^ — 76". Tliough it is situated a little out of 
the tropics, it is partially \iudcr the influence of 
the periodical rains. liut instead of lasting for 
foiu’ months, as in tliQ Plains, the usual limit of 
the rainy season in Kashmir is from six weeks to 
two months. The hottest time is from the middle 
of July to the middle of August, during which 
period the mercury ranges, in the city, fe‘om'82® 
to 88® Falu’cuheit, in the shade at noon. At 
other parts of the valley, it may exhibit a differ- 

extreftue south-east, which would^ give the greatest extent of 
the valley in length. 
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ence of five degrees lower in the temperature. In 
November the temperature falls from fifteen to 
twenty degrees, and the weather becomes daily 
colder till the snow falls. In the deptli of the 
winter, the average height of the thermometer is, 
from 25® to 36^. The lakes are covered with ice, 
but the Jhclum is seldom frozen over. Some 
years, Kashmir is visited with very severe win- 
ters, and the mercury has been known to fall as 
low as zero at night. 

The Dali Lake is covered ■with myriads of wild- 
fowl during the autumn and winter months ; all 
thi'oughout the year, moor-hens, coots, (of the 
genus and a web-footed bird, very expert 

at diving, called “grebe,* are to be foimd. I 
believe herons are also common, and the ordinary 
king-fisher is seen all over the lake, dropping 
like lightning into the water in qu(5st of aliment. 

Fish (of four or five kiiids^ is also found in the 
V8d.lcy. The Himalaya Trout, (in my opinion a 
pseudo-species,) the white Indian mullet, and 
others, arc caught both in the lake and river. 
The pporer classes subsist prinqipally on fish, espe- 
cially when fruit is not in season. 

The revenue in Kashmir is yearly diminishing, 
O'wing to the short-sighted policy of Goolab Singh, 
which leads him sy bai’barously to grind his un- 
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happy subjects. The year in which the Seikhs 
first took possession of the valley, the gowmor 
collected a revenue of between £400,000 and 
£500,000 sterling.* Twenty years subsequently, 
the amount collected from the oppressed country 
was diminished by three-fourths. Now, though 
Goolab Singh forces his peasantry to till every 
available acre of land, and grinds them to the 
dust, taking from them every fai'thing ho can 
extort, ami romorsolossly leaving them in the 
most abject povorfy, I am credibly informed that 
he cannof get more than five or six lacs (£50,000, 
or £00,000 stoiiing) annually, as the revenue of 
the entixo province. , 

Tliere are several Idiuls of paper made in the 
valley ; — I will endeavour to explain the process. 
The rags arc fii'st boat into a confused mass in some 
primitive mills near the Shaliimir gardens, and 
then it is mixed up -NVith a kind of weak glue and 
certain coloming substances at the manufactories. 
Evoiy sheet is covered over with a sort of paste 
(usually made of rice,) and tlfon enclosed in the 
hair of goats or sheep, and afterwai'ds stre^^ched 

•.In the great Akbar’s time the returns of the crops amounted 
to more than a million sterling, and that wise and beneficent 
prince allowed it to be fairly diifidcd between the government 
and the husbandmen. 
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out on a board of wood, and polished with a piece 
of uncrystallized variety of quartz. 

It is assorted that the ITaMms, or medical prac- 
titioners, of the valley, stiU adliere to the system 
essentially belonging to Galen and Happo- 
crates, and they most certainly still classify 
diseases as “ hot ” and “ cold,” “ moist ” and 
‘‘ dr}’,” distinguishing re^||odics in the same man- 
ner. But I do not think* there ai*e any very 
skilful Ilukims in the land. Colonel Steinbach 
told me that “ coripsivo sublimate ” was generally 
used for all complaints requiring tlio aid of mor- 
cmy’ as a ciire. 

The stem of the Lptus* is extensively used as 
an article of food among tlio Kashmmiuis. "When 
the pluut has come to matmity, and the leaf has 
begun to decay on the water, the stem is tender, 
and when well boiled is said to bo* palatable and 
nutiitious. I cfuinot say I tried it. The Singhara 
or water-nuts are also largely eaten by all classes, 
both in their crude and rijic state. 

I have elsewhere mentioned that fruit of all 
kinds abounds in Kashmii*. ’ There are four vario- 
ties of walnut ; one of these grows wild in the 
forest, and the others are cultivated. The fornler 
is very tiny, and the sganty kernel is encased in 


* The.*‘NyinphaD Lotus.” 
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a thick shell. One of the horticultural species is 
reiy much superior to the others; it is yclept 
“ K&ghxizcCf” . (from. “ Ktigbux/^ paper,) because 
the shell is as thin as j)apcr, and can easily be 
broken by the hand. The superiority of this spe- 
cies is attributed to its ^having been originally 
engrafted, but though now raised from seed, it 
docs not become deteiTHuted. Tlie Kashmirians 
use the walnut as a* dye for black and green 
colomvs; the former, from tlie ripe fniit, is a 
“ fast ” ,or i)ermaneut dye, and the latter is fur- 
nished from the walnuts which fall to the ground 
while they are still green. The latter colour is 
not peimanent. From tbo komel an oil is ex- 
tracted, wliich is \iscd, not only for burning in 
lamps, but also for culinary puri)0S(!S. It is said 
also to bo made the inedimn for extracting the 
perfume of the jessainiue, tlio yoUow rosc, and the 
narcissus. One fomf h of flowers is added to thrcc- 
fouT'ths of oil, and the whole is well corked ,up 
in a jar or bottle. It is then exposed to the sun 
for five or six weeks, by which time the oil is 
formd to bo sufficiently impregnated. Walr-ut oil 
forms an extensive and profitable article of ex- 
port into Thibet and Yarkhund. 

-The staple grain of Kashmir is rice, of which 
numerous varieties arc gr’own,. The best is the 
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same which is used in the Plains of nindoostau, 

called During the Mogul dynasty, 

Kashmir was said to produce not loss than six 
luillious of KhurwdrSj* but I conceive that the 
diminished population of Kashmii* in the i)rcscnt 
day could not till such an extent of ground, so 
tliat a large proportion of the soil which might be 
cultivated as rice-fields, is left idle for want of the 
requisite labour and irrigation. As far as I could 
loam, not more than t/uW// tJumsund kliuriviirs are 
now produced ! It is requisite to UTigate the rice- 
fields most abundantly, allowing water two or 
thi'oo feet dc((p to lie for wcniks on the suifUcc. 
This grain is soavu iq the spring-time, and the 
cro2> is rijie fi’om ton wet'ks ^to tlu’oo months after 
the seed is first put into the ground. The other 
grains cultivated in Kashmir, are wheat, barley, 
buck-wheat, mullet, and linseed. 

Honey is very good and abmulant in the valley. 
There arc wild bees in the woods, but the Zemin- 
dars have also hives in th^ walls of their houses. 
The bees are quite 'domesticated, and are as large 
(and of much the same gehus^ as’ those found 
in Europe. The price of honey in Kashmir is 
very moderate, — ^about fourpcnce a pound. 

* A IDiurwar'^ of rice, oi' any other article, is an 
load, or about 180 lbs. JSnglish weight. 
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The Kashmirians are for the most part Mussul* 
mans. In the city probably three-fourths, are of 
that persuasion, wliile throughout the province, a 
proportion of seven to one may be the correct esti- • 
mate between the Mussulman and Hindoo races. 
The latter arc principally Brahmins and Eajpoots, 
the liighcst castes of Hindoos. Very few “ Mchters,” 
or low castes, arc to bo found in the valley. From 
the fact of the population being Mussulman, fowls 
arc very abmidant in Kashmir, and consequently 
very cheap. As I liavo elsewhere observed, Ilin- 
doos have a religiom objection to poultry, which 
their holy ■\ATitings sot down as utterly unclean. 

10//« 1850. Friday . — ^This is a sad day 

for me, for an hour or two ago, my Princey, my 
poor little pet dog, my faithful and affectionate 
companion died, suddenly and mysteriously, after 
a few minutes’ illness, evidently poisoned. Who 
can I accxiso ? and yet to satisfy myself I am 
going to liaA'c a jmt mm'tem examination by the 
native Doctor. I feel ^lonely and sad, and yet I 
am ashamed to sJmv the sorrow the loss of my 
only pot has Occasioned. It may seem foolish to 
momn the death of an animal as one mourns for 
a-cliild or any human being. I cannot help it, 
for he was as a child to ipe ! Lonely before, what 
shall I be noAv ? I would far rather never have 
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seen Kashmir, than visited it only to lose my 
fiivourite. Poor Princcy ! I shall never see him 
again, and I find it very dfficult to bo as pliilo- 
sophical as I usually am. 

I wont out this morning in my boat, and we 
sailed towards the open plain beyond the precincts 
of the city, where two gibbets were standing, 
garnished by horrible sqiielettes of men in chains 
hanging, propped up (by wires) in wooden cages. 
Their clothes were still on them, and those ghastly 
skeletons looked very revolting,* bleaching in the 
bright .sunlight. They have been hanging for two 
or thi’oo years ^ their ci*imo was miu’dor. The 
family of one of the twp lives close by. IIow very 
callous must the wife and mother be, who continue 
to inhabit such a neighbourhood ! 

There is a native newspaper cii'culatcd here; 
it is a species of Court Clu'onicle. ■ Every thing 
wo do or say, and very much that we do no{, is 
recorded in tliis Vlchiir, or Gazette. Every trifie 
finds a place, no matter how false or absurd. This 
paper is written in Persian, and is never printed. 
The Maha E&jah sends copies to a few persons. 

The currency of Kashmir is different fi'om the 
Ladak coin. Here there arc three kinds of Bu- 
peos in use ; the Hurre^Singhey Eupce of eight 
annas, (equal to one shilling English,) the Kash- 
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mir Rupee of ton annas, (fifteen pence English,) 
and the Nanukshai Rupee of sixteen annas; (two 
shillings English.) The two former arc the most 
in use. All the usual Indian copper coin is taken 
hero as money, but the IHce* proper of Kashmir 
is called tlio “ GooLab-Singlu'.y,” and two of these 
make one anna, (three halfpence.) At Ladak, 
there are no Rupees in common use ; but the 
lIuiToe-Singhey, the Nanukshai, and the ordinary 
Company’s Rupoc^ arc never refused by merchants 
in payment for purchases made of them. The 
common currency of Lch, the Capital, is a crude, 
silver coin, very thin, and covered with Thibetan 
letters, called a “ Powlk'’^ av ^^Jow; ” it is used 
in lieu of Pico, copper quiTcncy being almost, if not 
entirely, nidcnown in Ladak. The value of the 
PowH<5 is stiid to bo four annus (six-pciicc) ; but this 
is oulculuting iit the rate of a Ladak stippositiUous 
^rupce,t — a company's rupee consists of five Tow- 
nies. There is a gold coin sold, and I believe also 
cun’cnt, in Ladak, called “ and also 

another name I forgot.^ Tliis coin resembles the 

w 

* Copper cuiToncy. 

t,I call this a “supposititious rupee,*’ because no such coin 
actually exists in itself. The Tartars put four powlics together, 
and say, — “ that is the Ladak rupee.” 

“ Tillah ” is the correct name of this gold coin. 
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powlk in size, and unfinished^ crude appearance. 

I bought one for six rupees four annas of Com- 
pany’s coin, but I believe I paid at least four' 
annas too much. It is brought from Kokhan, be- 
yond Budakshan. There is a gold coin current in 
Kashmir, called “ Boodkec,” which is valued at 
seven rupees (“ Ilurrcc-Singhcy ”) ; and another 
gold coin called “ Mohur,” value twenty rupees, 

( Ilurrce-Singhcy . ) 

This is the season of the great Mohammedan 
Festival, called the Eede^'^ and I have the 
utmost difficulty in getting anything done in the 
city, and have vainly endeavoured to complete the 
arrangements for my further progress. 

Poor Princoy, I cannot divert my thoughts from 
his loss, so sudden and so unaccountable. How- 
ever absurd it mny seem, I led very unhappy, so 
I cannot write any more to day. 

W.th August^ 1850. Saturday. -AvivsiA to-day in the 
royal boat, and paid a visit to the shawl-merchant, 
named “ H4jeo Abid,” (a pilgrim.) Ho is a great 
man, and wears the'colour green,* a token of his 
sanctity and honourable position. He sits down 

* The colour green, in the entire dress, is tho prescriptive 
right among the Mohammedans, of a person who has performed 
the pilgrimage to ^Eecca, whiSh confers priceless honour cui 
the devout individual. 
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on a .chair* in the presence of gentlemen, as he is 
entitled to that priAnlege. "WTien I went /to see 
his shawls, he insisted upon my drinking a cup of 
tea and eating some sweetmeats. The former was 
served in small Ysirkhund cups, and the latter on 
China saucers. Both were good, and the tea was 
dnmk as I have always seen it among ourselves, f 
He took a cup of tea himself, without milk, and 
gave one to my Sirdar-Bearer, who accompanied me. 

There appears the greatest difficulty in getting 
anything done in Kashmir. It would appear 
that there must he an order from the Maha Bajah 
for every single article that one requires, or for 
any kind of work that is to. be done. At all events, 
reference to his Moonshecs and Thanadars seems 
indispensable, which causes the most vexatious 
delays. The Maha Eajah signs every t rifling 

• Among the natives, ^the privilege of taking a ehiir is eon- 
fined to the higher ranks. It is a most delicate point of eti- 
quette with Orientals on all public occasions. 

f The Kashmirians drink the most horrible compounds by 
way of tea. They mix butter, popp^, salt, onions, and many 
other even more absurd ingredients, and this heterogeneous 
mass they boil in one popper vessel, containing tea-le;>,veB and 
water, and drink it with or without milk and sugar ! They 
an inordinately fond of this shocking beverage. I had not the 
courage to taste it. The Tartam make a very Himilar milange of 
their basins of tea, which theyUways Ixdle out as if they were 
helping soup. 
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order ; takes all his accounts, &c., &c., himself ; 
and as^no native is allowed to leave tho valley 
of Kashmir without a passport, he signs each 
separate one himself. To ensure his despotic 
order being carried out, he has placed Chowkka 
(or guard-houses) on every snowy Pass, and each 
Chmkie is garrismed with Sepoys. 

There has lately been made a monopoly of soap ; 
and the large sum of nine thousand rupees (£900) 
per annum, is levied on the {^‘ticle by Gool&b 
Singh, in the Valley alone. The duty op shawls 
also forms a considerable portion of his revenue. 
Each shawl is marked with tho royal stamp, 
and a heavy impost is*thcn fixed by tho revenue 
officers. It amounts, I believe, to half the price 
the merchants got for their goods ; at least this is 
what they themselves informed me. 

\2th August, 1860. Bunda ^. — ^This morning I 
went to see the “ Canal,” par excellence so called, 
for. there appear to me to be canals in every 
direction. This canal is narrow and at present 
quite shallow. The rowers^ told me that it com- 
pletely dries up in a couple of months, and re- 
mains dry for five months’ time. It issues 
firom the D&U Lake, and we had to go a long 
round through the flood-gates to reach it. Man.y 
of the shawl merchants live on or near the banks. 
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I like none of them so well as my old friend the 

“ mjee.” 

I bought aKashmirianmanufactureto-day, called 
the “ Puttoo.” It is not nearly so soft or so nice as 
the genuine KS,hool Puttoo. It sells here at from 
three to seven rupees the than (or piece) measuring 
eight or ten yards in length; the cloth is very 
narrow. There arc very tolerable shoemakers in 
Kashmir, and I have made a'trial of their handi- 
work. The Kashmirians seem totally devoid of all 
ideas of tnithfulness, and appear as extortionate as 
they arc poor. 

No wine is made here, though the luxuriant 
vines ought to he used for that purpose, instead of 
the fiery spirit they , distil and swallow in great 
quantities. Though the fields and hills were 
absolutely emmeUed with flowers from Draus to 
K^hmir, there appear but few in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. I found some in the gardens 
of Shalimar, and dried them to add to the former 
Ladak and Lahoul collection in my herbarium. 

A violent storm came on this evening ; rain 
and lightning, accompanied by high wind^ a rare 
thing in Kashmir. I went out “ boating ” in the 
evening with Lady Lawrence, and we came back 
jjist in time. Captaiift H — left Kaj^hmiT for 
i^mgra by horse-d&k this morning. 
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Puttoo Chagas (a kma oi manue), embroidered 
prctt^y, are very common here, and I bought one 
for each of my servants, and four for myself, as I 
may never see Kashmir again. Some supplies, 
&c. arrived for mo to-day from SeMkoto, but 
no letters at all. The Punjabi Sepoy who accom- 
panied the Coolies, told me that tho rain and 
swollen streams so much delayed them, that they 
had been nineteen days cn route, instead of twelve, 
as they had agreed upon. 

There is a sort of scent sold here called the 
“Beydo-Mooslik,” which is also an excellent drink 
for fever, I am told. To me it appears insipid, if 
not disagreeable in taste, and the perfume is faint 
aiid not particularly fragrajit. 

IZth August, 1850. Monday.— boat con- 
taining my baggage and one of my servants 
started to-day, accompanied by two of tho ]y|!aha 
Rajah’s Sej)oys. The morning was fine and clear, 
ai^ I had a pleasant sail down the River Jheliun. 
The Maha Rajah sent mo a young dog, as a pre- 
sent, to make up (as he, vainly imagined) for 
the l«jss of my “ Princey.” Saving no pet now, 
I kept it ; it is white and tan, and appears of the 
spaniel breed, but as it is quite a pup, I can 
hardly teU what it is^likely to turn out. On 
being presented with it, I was informed that it 

VOL. I. N 
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was of a. breed peciiliar to- the royal keimol ! I 
have called it “ Monte,” but it is scarcely, de- 
serving of being christened after so dear a Mend. 

I saw some jSne purple grapes to-day, nearly 
ripe, and some beautiful apples and pears. The 
water-melons and musk-melons are very abundant 
in the valley, and arc in season just now. Apri- 
cots, peaches, strawberries, and mulberries are 
over. 

14^/i August^ 1850. Tuesday . — I went this 
morning to see the “ Jumma Musjid,” a Maho- 
metan Mosque. It is a very large building. In 
the iaterior, there are rows of pillars made of 
Deodar trees, the trunks entire, which are said to 
be of great antiquity. The Deodar is a species of 
mountain pine. This Mosque is more remarkable 
for its size than for any peculiar architectural 
beaqty. Large though it is, they told me it is 
crowded on fast and festival days. Onco a-week 
they pray and worship in this temple. Theru^js 
another Musjid or Mosque here, which is hand- 
Mmer but much smaller than the “Jumma Musjid” 
above described. ( 

The height of Kashmir has been given by seve- 
ral travellers at five thousand feet (or a little more), 
above the level of the seai?* Sir Henry Lawrence 

* Jacquemont gives the height of Estshmir at five thousand 
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calls it six thousand fire hundred feet. In my 
opinion (judging .from the temperature and gene- 
ral appearance of the valley), the real estimate 
lies between the two, about five thousand six 
hundred feet or five thousand seven hundred 
feet. 

I have at last managed to complete my prepa- 
rations, and hope to be able to start this evening 
for Islamabad. Lady Lawrence has kindly placed 
at my disposal the largo covered state barge, which 
the Maha Eajah made over for her use. My 
small boat will be the cooking-placc, so I shall be 
very comfortable. 

I sent for some rtisc- water and oth* to-day, 
such as is made in Kashnfir. It was very indif- 
ferent stuff, not to be compared to the manufac- 
tures of Ghazepoor, in the plains. The oifo 
was of a green colour (instead of yellow or deep 
orange), and manifestly anything but genuine. 
Thia-is strange, because roses abound in Kashmir. 
The festival called by Moore the “Feast of 
Boses ” is still celebrated m this valley ; it took 
place %ome time ago, so I unfortunately missed 

• 

two hundred and forty-six feet above the level of the sea. 
Moorcroft estimates it '*at about hve thousand.” 

* ** is a fragrant and powerful oil extracted iivux 

various substances, genei%lly from sandal- wood and roses, 

y 2 
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the sight. The Gardener, (or as he styles himself 
the “ Baghwan,”) of the Sb-alimar Gardens, 
told me that the festival was kept with great 
pomp and ceremony. As the Kashmirians never 
(except by chance) tell the truth, there is but 
little trust to be placed upon any informa- 
tion they may happen to supply, and I make it a 
rule to take it all, cum gram sails, 

I have found tlio greatest difficulty in obtaining 
cash for Ti-easury Dmfts, or Hoondies (Native 
Merchants’ Cheques) of any kind. The people do 
not understand the system, and appear alarmed at 
the idea of trusting to anything so fragile as 
paper ! I felt very indiguant at first at the 
implied imputation on my honour, but I am get- 
ting accustomed to it, and can afford to laugh at 
their folly, inconvenient though it is. The 
Dowan (or Prime Minister of the Maha Eijah), 
called to-day. Though not a very aristocratic 
looking personage, ho is a very good spccimea of 
a Kashmfrian Lord John Kussell. 


ISLAMABAD. (Valley op Kashmie.) 

C 

Distance from Kashmir citg^ hy^land, twenty coss; 
by water, forty coss. 

15fA August, 1850. Wednesday, — Left Kashmir 
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yesterday evening about ten o’clock, p.m., and 
arrived here at ten o’clock this night. I came in 
the Maha Eajah’s large covered boat, ‘which was 
spacious enough inside to allow of my camp-bed and 
mosquitoo-curtains on poles, to bo erected as in a 
tent. As we had to»go the river, we were 
a long time in performing the voyage. The; 
river winds in the most heart-breaking manner : 
tlic natives call the distmice “ forty but 

it is difficult to define whatihe^ mean by a “ coss.” 
The Kashmirian “puckha coss ” is voty long, — 
between two and two and a half miles ; th(! 
usual hill coss elsewhere is about a mile and a 
half. The scenery along the banks of the river is 
prettily wooded. We passed several villages ; one, 
yclept “Pamper,” is where Safiron is giwn in large 
quantities. Genuine Saffron sells in Kashmir for 
nine Company’s rupees the seer. The Kash- 
mirian pueltha seer is fourtebn c/dtlaeks,* or about 
seVenty-four Company’s rupees in weight. The 
cutcha seer is absurdly small, something like 
a third of the other. 

Tlic weather has been bright and sunny sinoiv 
the last storm, and I hope the rains are over in 

* There are sixteen chittc^s to an ordinary Hindostajice 
seer, of two pounds an^d about one ounce, English weight. A 
chittach weighs five Company’s rupees. 
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these regions. I shall then have a better chance 
of escaping a watery grave in some of the mimer- 
ous torrents I am told I shall have to go through 
before I can hope to reach Kishtawar. The boat 
cannot go qtiite as far as the city of Islamabad, 
as the water is very low here. 

IQth August^ 1860. Thursday . — I came on in 
the dhoolic, and breakfasted in the garden per- 
taining to the Thannah (or Polico-otBce), alter 
visiting what is called the “ city” of Islamabad. 
It seemed to me insignificant, and I can see no 
particular inducement for people to come here. 
I was taken to see a Mahometan Temple, styled 
by the inhabitants the “ Jdmma Musjid and 
close to it there is a kind of sacred building con- 
taining the sarcophagus of some holy man named 
“ Itishmole,” qnd the tombs of several of his ser- 
vants and followers.* The building is called after 
the saint, “ Kishmok the tombs are inside, 
covered with coloured cloths. Fountains were 
playing in the compound (or , enclosure) of the 
building, and a stream of water constantly sup- 
plie s them. Ther§ is a Bagh or garden, and a 
stone-built arbom, a species of small Bkruh 
Durrie, in which I am gjeated, belonging to one 
of the native officials, thb Kardar of the city. A 

* Jumma,” large, and Musjid,” a mosque or temple. 
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small tank, filled with fishes and fountains, is 
just * below the Baruh Durrie, and I find it cool 
enough here. 

IslamabM moans, inPersian, the city of Islam, i. e. 
the dwelling-place of the Mahometan religion. Its 
situation is picturesque ; a hill, three or four hun- 
dred feet high, rises to the west of, and imme- 
mediately above, the once famous town. There 
may be four or five hundred houses still standing, 
but the place is quite a has been its fame is as 
a “ talc that is told.” The domiciles afe prettily 
adorned with graceful trellis and lattice-work, 
but they look neglected, and their beauty is 
fading away. It is still, however, the city next 
to Sirinuggur in importance, of all the soi-disant 
towns in the Province. There are said to be two 
sulphureous springs in Islamabad, the water at 
the temperature of 125° ; but as I did not visit 
them, I cannot vouch for* the accuracy of the 
stnfemcnt. 

The Kardar of dslamabad is an obliging func- 
tionary, and I have beeh supplied with all I 
require without any delay. Xbout noon I shall 
proceed in my dhoolie, and go as fax as I can, as a 
dak* is laid for mcfon thojoad, and I hope to reach 
Kishtawm* to-morrow evening, or, at latest, the 
* Belays of men for the dhoolie. 
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following morning.* There is another route to 
Eishtawar, vid Doodha ; but this is the best road 
— via Gohun and Mogulmazar. 

LOOE OR LOHOOE. (Cotjntut of Kashmir.) 

Distance^ eighteen miles from Islamahud. Good road. 

Nine o' clock, p.m. Same day. — Just arrived; 
very much fatigued. 


SINGPOOE. (Dismci op Kishtawar.) 

Distance, ten coss,^^or dbotit fifteen miles. 

(Over the Singpoor Phnjal, or Pass.) 
nth August, 1850. Friday. — Arrived hero at 
sunset. I find the , dhoolie far more fatiguing 
than riding, and the wretched bearers were twelve 
hours on the road, so I wont without breakfetst ; 
and then there was so much, .delay in preparing 
dinner, that I retired to bed, and here I am, 
wri ting, without a prospect of breaking my fast. 
Foptunately, the very length of the said “ fest” 
has destroyed my appetite. 

i 

* I was miserably disappointed. Blessed are they who — 

expect nothing! 
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I left Islamabad at one o’clock, p.m., yesterday. 
The road, as far as Gohun, (one mile or so on the 
other side of Loor), lies through a beautiful valley* 
surrounded by grassy and wooded hills in the dis- 
tance. The road, though a more pathway, was 
well adapted for riding ; and of the many streams 
we came to, I only found one with the bridge 
broken, and the water by no means deep. Fre- 
quently the dhoolie-bearers preferred fording the 
streams to crossing them by ‘the bridges. The 
country wc passed through was very pretty j cul- 
tivation luxuriant, and the hills beautifully wooded. 
We passed the villages of Okra at four eoss; llud- 
asgam, at one coss further ; Kulhar, at one and a 
half coss ditto ; Bidhur, oho coss ditto ; Bindoo- 
jullungam, one coss ditto; Wanga, one coss ditto; 
(jjphim, half coss ditto ; then Loot, about a mile 
further. When we neared Gohun, the road began 
to ascend, and I was sorry to leave the valley. A 
ful-tiler ascent brought us to Loor, where I passed 
the night. As it was too late to pitch a camp if 
I wished to move on early in the morning, I sent 
on alPmy things, and slept in fhe open air, mej^ly. 
erecting the paraphernalia of mosquitoe-curtains 
over my bed, to protect jne from the night-dews 
and insects. 

* This is the south-east end of the Yale of Eashmir. 

N 3 
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I found great diifioulty in procuring Coolies at 
Loor, as the authorities of the*village were lazy 
and scarcely civil. The Maha Mjah’s Purwannah, 
or pass, with which I was provided, finally pro- 
cured all we required. The distances I have given 
in this march, in cosses, are. from native report ; I 
do not understand what they term “ cosses,” and 
their distances are very irregular; I have esti- 
mated the whole march at eighteen miles. On 
horseback it would be very easy to get through 
this march in a couple of hours. From Loor the 
road becomes hilly and difiGLcult for riding. How- 
ever, for the first third of the way, there is nothing 
to impede a good equestrian — ^for the path, though 
very narrow, is tolerable. Then comes the “Sing- 
poor Punjal,” or Pass of Singpoor. The ascent 
for the last two miles is very steep indeed, and t^ 
descent is bad and also steep. The whole way to 
this village consists of«a rugged descent. In very 
many places a person on horseback would~'be 
forced to dismount and have his pony carefully 
led. 

__Affcor Loor, we phsscd, at one mile’s distance, a 
small hamlet named Grurhdle, and this was the 
last village on the Kashmir side of the Singpoor 
Pifnjal. The rest of the road is called the Oojdr 
but it is only a “ desert,” as &r as relates to the 
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‘v^rant of inhabitants and houses. The whole of the 
oouEttry, from Lohoor to this place (the first village 
on this side of the KishtawSr district) is beauti- 
fully wooded, and a perfect garden of fiowers. 
Firs of two or three species cover the mountains 
on every side, together with many other trees. 
The path lies through a wood, the adjacent banks 
and slopes being richly carpeted with countless 
bright fiowers of every hue. I observed balsam of 
various coloiu^ (pink of different shades, yellow, 
white and lilac) : a very pretty species of lark- 
spur enamels the ground: forget-me-nots, ane- 
mones, geraniums, roses, columbines, and myriads 
of other lovely flowers, cover the mountains to the 
very summit of the Singjfoor PunjM, though we 
crossed one extensive bed of snow, some distance 
from the crest of the Pass. At fivp coss wo passed 
a pasture ground, called “ Kurbahadoor,” and as 
there were plenty of cows there, I obtained as 
ntu'Ch milk as I cotdd drink. The cattle are sent 
hero to pasture for three or four months of the 
year, from the neighbouring villages, as the grass 
is vefy rich and luxuriant on these heights. 

To our right as we went along to-day, were 
high mountains wooded^^cnsely to the very sum- 
mits. I saw but little snow on any of the hills, 
and the verdure and vegetation were delightful 
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to OUT wearied eyes. I mentally contrasted 
these mountains with the miserable and ’bare 
heights of Ladak and parts of Lahoul. I gathered 
many flowers, and at Kurbahadoor, where we 
halted for milk, I arranged them in my flower- 
press. Just as wo were again starting, one of my 
dhoolie-poles split in two, and this occasioned a 
long and vexatious delay. When I continued my 
journey, it was in fear and tremblings spliced 
poles not being very pleasant or safe. When wo 
reached the top of the Pass, rain came on, and 
the steep descent became dangerously slippery. 
The Coolies and KuMrs (bearers) are most pro- 

vokingly stupid, and my servants had a great deal 
of trouble with them. 'They appeared to have as 
much idea as the tabled ancient ^ho dwellcth in 
in the Lunar planet, how to carry a dhoolie, so I 
was in no little fear of finding myself at any 
moment at the bottom of some precipice. No 
accident occurred, however, and in spite of nndti- 
farious difficulties, we contrived to roach Singpoor 
safely. I have long since learned to take things 
Dbilosophically, and though travelling in a* wild 
and uncivilized country, with no escort but hire- 
lings, I never allow myplf to ..be afraid, or dis- 
turbed by trifles. 

Many natives call the Pass 1 have just crossed 
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the “ Peer Punjal.” This is the name given to 
the Pass between, Jummoo and Kashmir, on the 
Shepeyan road, so I think the “ Singpoor Punjal ’’ 
is the more correct name for this Pass. It is 
certainly the same range of mountains as the 
other, but every one, of the twelve Passes into 
Kashmir bears a distinctive appellation.* 

There are only two or three houses here, and 
the Kardar being absent, tlierc seems no chance of 
getting Coolies. The Mookuddamf of this village 
brought me some honey in the comb, igery excel- 
lent. Fowls and sheep are plentiful in Kashmir, 
and appear equally so in this district, if I am to 

judge from this smacll village. The Pass is the 
boundary between the tw« countries. Sheep are 
sold in Kashmi^at from six to eight annas each 
(ninepence to a shilling), and lambs for about five 
annas (sevenpence halfpeiyiy). I do not yet 
know if they are equally, cheap in Kishtawar. 
Cows are sold in Kashmir for four rupees (eight 
shillings), and ve^ good ones for six and seven 
rupees. Ponies cost little, also, — from twenty to 
forty* Company’s rupees (£2 to d£4). All proyi- 

* Vide volume II., for further particulars of these nume- 
rous snowy Passes. • 

t The “ Mookuddam ” is a’functionary of inferior dignify to 
a Kard^. 
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sions are exceedingly cheap, and a native can 
live on’ two or three pice (copper coin) a day 'most 
luxuriously / Throughout the Oojar, between 
Dh&rcha in Lahoul, and Ghcea in Ladak, the pro- 
visions were very expensive ; ottah (or flour) and 
barley, for instance, selling, at ten seers the rupee. 
However, as everytliing had to bo brought from 
some distance, no wonder prices were high. 

I found the streams between Lohoor and this 
village all fordable, and the currents not at all 
strong. This may be accounted for by the fact of 
our having had fine weather lately. However, as 
I have only found one bridge “ broken,” I must 
exclaim, “ What story-tellers natives are ! ” I was 
told at Kashmir by the Maha Bajah, that the foi’ty- 
two bridges found on the road l^tween Kashmir 
and Kishtawar had a/l been swept away ! I cannot 
see the use of such immeaning, ol^'ectless falsehoods. 

Thei’e are plenty « of mosquitoes hero j the 
plagues of my life ai c they I Tlics too, rivarthe 
E^^tian visitation in the days of Pharaoh, in 
number and size. 

_The dress of the poorer classes of women,' both 
in .Kashmir, Ladak,* and Kishtawar, is most 
scanty. One woollen garment, .like a night-gown 

^ This refers to those parts of Laddk near Kashmir, far on 
this side of Leh. At Leh itself, and among the wandering 
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in shape, loose and wide, coining down a little 
below the knee, is the mly dress they wear. In 
Lahoul, the attire of the women is different. 
There it consists of two blankets, worn much in 
the fashion of the Kboloo fair ones, described 
at the beginning of .this volume. The upper 
blanket is fastened by a brass or iron pin, of a 
peculiar shape and fashion; some of them have 
two of those pins, united by a small chain of 
metal. The lower blanket is.woimd like a petti- 
coat round the lower part of the figm», and fas- 
tened at the waist ; or one end is brought over 
the right shoulder. The men fasten their woollen 
wrappers in the sadio manner ; they wear a sort 
of jacket, or House, bcsides*tho wrapper. The richer 
Lahoulis wear sflver and even gold pins. 

DTJEPTJT. (District op Kisiitawar.) 

Distance^ Jour teen or JJleen miles. 

\^th Avyust, *1850. Saturday, — I arrived 
here at half-past seven o’clock, p.m., having 
only left Smgpoor at noon. *[ have put the^dis 
tance at fourteen or fifteen miles ; but I *can 

Tartar tribes, the wodSen dressiiquite differently : with woollen 
or variegated petticoat^ and tanned sheep or goats’ ddns, as 
mantles. 
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only guess^ of course. The natives call it “ nine 
coss;” their ideas of distances, however, frequently 
mislead one. Between Singpoor and Mogul- 
mazar (also called Mogul-maiden,)* are nine or 
ten miles of perfect jungle or wilderness; no 
villages, only one or two. huts erected hy the 
shepherds or cowherds for a few months’ occu- 
pation. There is, in consequence, scarcely any 
cultivation whatever. Mogul-maidan is a small 
village of only two or tlrroe houses : the “ maidan” 
is a mere apology for a jilain, and is not a hundred 
yards long. The road is a narrow pathway and a 
continuous declivity ; there are a few short steep 
places, but on the whole, it is very possible to 
manage this distance oil horseback. Tlie heights 
to the right were densely wooded with firs and 
Other trees. The path was very tolemble, though 
narrow, and the khuds (precipices) lost half their 
terrors, when covered .with dense underwood and 
thick bushes. The magnificent trees relieved' the 
dreariness of these vast solitudes. 

I observed a very pretty species of balsam ; 
one half of the flower was yellow and the bther 
half pink ; the two colours perfectly distinct, and 
the shades very delicately tinted/ Balsam was the 

** “ Mogul,” a class of Mahomotans, reputed descendants of 
the Mogul dynasty. ” Mazid:” is a tomb ; “ Maidan,” a plain. 
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prevailing flower throughout this march, hut 
myriads of others, brightly enamelled the grasi^ 
banks and khuds. I likewise noticed some pome- 
granate trees heavily laden with fhiit. A now 
species of t^e also struck my fancy ; it grew to a good 
height, and the leaf resembled an overgi'own fern. 
The natives here are so ignorant and stupid, that 
it is impossible to glean the slightest information 
from them, so my endeavours to discover the 
name of this tree proved lameptably futile. The 
different kinds of fir, sueh as abound, at Simla, 
cover the hills in this vicinity. I never saw such 
luxuriant vegetation as is found in those moun- 
tains ; a barren hill ‘or peak is nowhere visible. 
I boticod many kinds of now grasses, and collected 
some, also several flowers ; but I fear they will all 
be destroyed, owing to tliewetweathorwe have had. 

It rained heavily when wp started, but in the 
course of the day the wcathpr partially improved, 
though a small dialing rain continued to fall. I 
found this absolutely preferable to the burning 
sun of a clear day. There are only a couple of 
hous(» at Singpoor, and I was detained till noon 
for Coolies ; even then I was obliged to leave half 
my baggage behind, as I did not wish to halt 
there for another day; ^the number of porters 
brought to me bein^ quite insufficient for my camp. 
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From Mogul-maidan to Diirput, the road is 
unfit - for riding. After' crossing a stream ciose to 
the village, a long and very steep acclivity leads 
to the top of a hill nearly 2,000 feet above 
Mogul-maidan. A corresponding 4^scent of a 
couple of miles follows, ar.d Durput is reached. 

This can scarcely be called a “ village,” as there 
is but one family living here. It is nearly half 
a mile out of the way, and on the opposite side of 
the river KorM.*- This torrent is broad, deep, 
and rapid, and is crossed by a ftail sanga, or 
wooden bridge. The path to Durput is up a steep 
ascent after crossing the river. The distance be- 
tween Mogul-maidan and Durput is four or five 
miles. There are some’ places very rugged indeed. 
In one part of the descent, I was even obliged to 
leave my dhoolie, and alternately walk and be 
carried. The path( was blocked up by large 
.rocks from four to* eight feet high, and the 
river dashed below with a r^fring sound." The 
noise and the perpendierdar kbud combined, made 
my head whirl roxmdj and I was glad to allow 
myself to be carried over the worst part ; this was 
foijtunately only for some fifty yards. The forest 

* The river of "Wurdwun, mlled by cho people of Bootan or 
Thibet, the Siund. Its rise and course are described in page 
288, and further particulars will bo found in Vol. II. 
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continued as dense as ever the whole way, and as 
the slides of ovenmg were closing in, I was forced 
to halt here much against my will ; for I had flat- 
tered myself I should have reached Kishtaw&r 
long ere tliis. 

I am ensconced in a Brahmin’s house, having 
had it emptied and cleaned, and as I have all 
necessaries with me, I shall manage very well 
without the rest of my baggage to-day. I carry 
my mosquitoe-curtains inside my dhoolie, as I 
learnt in Xaslunir not to move without them. 


KISHT^WAK CITY. 

Distance, nine miles. 

l^th Augiist, 1850. Sunday ^Arrived at nine 

o’clock, a. m., leaving Dnrput at half-past flve 
o’clock. My sleep was soinq^ and dreamless last 
night from utter exhaustion, jicspite my rude habi- 
tation. The morning was fresh and cool when I 
started, but before reaching this place the sun be- 
came implcasantly powerftd, and.thc breeze dying 
away,* I found it very hot. Slic road consists of 
ascent and descent, and is rather rugged. About 
four miles from Dyrput, the river Korai is crossed 
by a Zampa (or bridge af'lwigs). It is about fifty 
yards long, and is exactly like the bridge over the 
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C3iundra below Koksur in Lahoul. I saw it at a 
distance, and 1 felt my limbs trembling with fear 
in anticipation of its dangers ! The Kdksur bridge 
had left such an impression on my mind, that, ab- 
surd as it may seem, I was quite iU to-day from 
alarm. Two men helped mo across, and though 
I made no loud wailing like Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
I was speechlessly terrified, and felt my cheeks 
blanching ! I had hardly got across, when I W9.s 
told that there was a longer bridge still to get 
over. After a mile of tolerable ground, we reached 
this second Zampa. It was over the Chundra- 
Bhaga, into which the £ordi flows, close by. It 
is very much like the first and not much longer. 
There has been a bridge at this spot, of which the 
ruined remains are still visible, so it is a crying 
shame, where bridges are practicable, to risk life 
and limb by such sqjbstitutes. The bearers of my 
dhoolie told me, that i;iot long ago twelve men were 
drowned at this identical spot, the Zampa break- 
ing in twain as they were going across. The 
villains told me l;his, just as we approached the 
spot, so I did not* feel very comfortable. Both 
th^e Zampas are of twigs, like the Koksur bridge. 
The sides are a little higher, j(a foot or so,) and 
the twigs not so far apart. But the sides, though 
higher, wcto very open, and the rushing torrent 
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beneath was not at all calculated to inspire confi- 
dence., The hridgq swung to and fro in a sicken- 
ing manner, but not being so long as the Koksur 
bridge, the motion was not so bad. After passing 
the Chundra-Bhaga, an ascent of nearly four miles 
brought us to the plain |;^y Kishtawar. The ascent 
was at first steep, and cut in stone-steps ; then it 
became gradual ; the path was good. It was beau- 
tifully wooded the whole way, and we eneoimtered 
no further difficulties. Wlien we reached the top 
of the acclivity, between Mogul-mai<Jan and 
Durput, I observed that all the suiTounding hills 
were covered to their very summits with giuss and 
underwood, or forests laf fine trees. There was one 
small village on the ascent* from Mogul-maidan, 
consisting of a hut or two, and such appears to be 
the size of most of the Kishtawar “villages.” 
There seems to bo great difl^-culty in collecting 
Coolies even here, and half n;y baggage is still be- 
hind. • The population is so very senuty, that I can 
scarcely wonder at the circumstance. I am told 
that there are a hundred and fifty houses in this 
city, fftid a fort garrisoned by twenty Sepoys ! I 
have pitched my camp outside the walls, so I haye 
not seen it yet. 

I observe that the Ki^few&r women wear the 
“woollen night-dress” before described. They 
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however, add a ehuddur,''* (sheet,) and some of 
them, trousers. Most of them .wear a sort of skull- 
cap. Both men and women are plain; and all 
appear very poor. 

The Kardir of Kishtawar is a stupid man, of no 
influence whatever, and qonsequcntly of no use. 
He has been but lately elevated to the post, and 
was formerly a Bmniah, or seller of grain, &c. 
The Thanadar of the Khila (fort) is civil and 
attentive. There, are two guns in the fort, but the 
Sepoys arc kept for the Tehseel,^ mdi do not under- 
stand anything about the guns. The said Xhila 
is of much use, verily 1 

Between Islamabad and ©ohun the valley is a 
perfect orchard. A'pples, pears, peaches, and 
pomegranates load the trees, and I marvelled at 
the extent to which the Coolies helped themselves 
to the ripe and lu^nous wild fimits. They told 
me that the poorer .classes in Kashmir entirely 
subsist on ftuit, rmripo as well as ripe, during the 
months it is in season, and thpy naively assigned 
this as the reason of 4heir being unable to carry 
heavy burdens, or to walk quickly for any distance. 

* The natives of India wear “ Chuddttrs ” of muslin over 
their heads, which are large enough to envelope the entire 
body, when folded round thesii., 

f The “ Tthteel ” is a sort of petty, court, where civil and 
criminal cases are inquired into and adjudicated. 
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Both in Enshmir and Kishtaw^r I observe that 
the Poolas or gra^s shoes are invariably used. 
They are very similar to those in Eobloo, which I 
have already described. 

Kisbtawlr is a town in the district of the same 
name ; it is situated ou, a plain about two miles 
in length, and three or four in breadth. The 
thermometer gives it an elevation above the level 
of the sea, of 5,100 feet. The Chundra-Bhaga 
flows to the west of the plain of. Kishtawdr, in a 
rugged bed, eight or nine hundred feet bcloM^he 
town. I observed that this river had several 
tributary atraamft, which Mow into it &om great 
heights. There is on5 near the town, which may 
abnost bo termed a cascade,* as it has an abrupt 
fall of four or five hundred feet. The plain is 
surrounded by towering mountains .covered with 
oaks and hollies, the siunmi^s white with snow, 
and densely wooded with pine trees. The houses 
in Eishtawir differ from those in Kashmir, usually 
consisting of only one story, and being flat-roofed. 
They are constructed of wood* and stones, plastered 
together with mud. Fruit-trees aboimd in the 
midst of the town, and apples, pears, quinces, 
&c., &c., are oultivfited horticulturally, and also 
grow wild in great luxuriance. 

The substratum olf the soil ' in the vicinity of 
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Kishtaw^lr is of aggrdgate rock, composed of 
feld-spar, qiiartz, and mica, '\Yith a slaty .struc- 
ture ; more succinctly styled, of gneiss for- 
mation. 

Duchin, a village in a district of the same 
name, is four or five days’, march from KishtawM; 
it lies in a small cultivated plain, which is about 
a mile and a half in length, and three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth. Close to Duchin, the “ Wurd- 
wun Eiver ”* is crossed by a swing bridge, which 

* JThe subsequent year (sec Vol. II.) when I explored the 
road above Duchin, fromWurdwun to Sooroo and Ladak, I found 
that the Wurdwun Eivor, which flows through the Wurd- 
wun Valley, sometimes called the JQefiU of MuToo-(or Murooa) 
Wurdwun, is properly designated by the Thibetans, the 
Siund, It rises in Bootan or Thibet, and is a brodi and vio- 
lent torrent in the Wurdwun YaUey. Its source is probably 
on or near tho.Nana-Kiina Peaks, (called by Iliigel the M^r 
and Ser,”) but as the bed is for miles ‘(near its source) ob- 
structed by one of the most stupendous Glaciers I ever saw, it 
is impossible to trace the Siund to the actual spot where it takes 
its rise. However, I think its source is, probably,* on the 
Brar-Mdoij Punjal (or Pass), close to the Hana-Kana Peaks. 
There arc lofty snowy mountains to the east oftheBrax-Mooij 
Punjal; but the Thjbetans assured me there wa^wo road 
whatever that way. It is tlicrefore impossible to say (firom 
thb fact of the Glacier concealing the river) whether it rises 
in the snowy heights to the cast of the Nana-Xaua moun- 
tains, or on the Pass of Brar-Mooij. I incline to the latter 
beUef. Vide Vol. II. for further particulars. 
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spans a deep chasm near the point where the 
river ,is joined by two smaller tributaries. The 
‘Wurdwun river flows into the Chundra-Bhaga, 
near Eashtawhr, and the Chundra-Bhhga then 
follows a due southerly direction for some fifty 
miles, when its course turns to the west, (almost 
at right angles,) and following a westerly-south- 
westerly direction, flows by Moolthn, and empties 
itseK into the Indus, many hundreds of miles 
from this place. 

Duchin belongs to Goolab Singh, as well as 
Eishtawar, and the neighbouring districts of 
Bhudinwar or Puddurooa, and Doodha or Dodah. 
Both Duchin and Dodah fell, with Kishtawar, 
into Goolab Singh’s power, when the princes of 
the latter coxmtry (to whom the three districts 
belonged) wore vanquished by him. Bhudm'war 
was wrested from the Bhjah of Chumba. 

Duchin leads to Pamber and Wurdwun ; thence 
to Sodroo and Ladak there is a different mountain- 
path, via the lofty peaks of Nana-Kana, (called 
by Hiigol, the “ Mer and Spr, ” ) which route has 
never ^et been explored by any European.* 

* The following year, (as I mentioned in the preceding 
note,) I went this difficailt — and, owing to the Glacier-Fass to 
be crossed— road. I* h^ the proud satisfaction* of 
being the fint Enropcah who ever -visited Sooroo and the 

VOL. I. 0 
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The districts adjacent, to Kishtawar, besides 
those above mentioned, are D5dah* and P^hdur 
or F&hdul. The former, as I previously re- 
marked, was once subject to the BSjahs of Kish- 
tawar. With Kishtawar it has now Mien under 
Goolab Singh’s sway. I, am told that the course 
of the Chundra-Bhaga is visible for a considerable 
distance, either meandering or tumultuously dash- 
ing through the valley of its waters. Near the 
town of Dodah tbero is a path that leads through 
the BunhM Pass into Kashmir ; also, by turning 
off from this route and continuing in a south- 
westerly direction, the plains are reached by 
Eiharsi and Jummoo. There is another route to 
the Punjab direct from Dudah, vid Hamnuggur 

and Jesrota.t 

There are Hindoos as well as Mussulmans in the 
districts of Kisiitawar, Bhudurwar, and Dodah, and 
there are as many Diotahs (Hindoo temples) as 
Zkirats (Mussulman shrines) in these mountain- 
towns. 

The wild goat, the m^sk deer, and the Pyjoort 

ITaua-Kdna Peaks, hr full account of this route is ^veu in 
VoL n. 

* Often pronoimccd Bdodha. 

f Most of these places ai« described in Volume II., when I 
visited those districts the subsequent year. • 

t A species of Chamois. 
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are said to abotiud in the interior of those 
mountains, but I, myself never met with a single 
specimen of any of these animals. Pheasants and 
jungle-fowl are also found. One kind of fish 
is said to be caught in the Chen^b, or, as that 
river is called in its course through the mountains 
of the Himalaya, the Chundra-Bh&ga. 

Prom the vicinity of Kishtawar, a very lofty 
snowy Peak is conspicuously visible, called by the 
natives, the “Brimhah.” It .is observable from 
many of the highest Passes in Kashmir* 


JUKGULWAE, Abso called BUSSNOTAH. 

(DISTKICT or PUDDUEOOtt., OR Bhudurwab.) 

Distance, eighteen miles. 

20th August, 1850. Megiday . — Arrived here 
at eleven o’clock, a.m., haying had a most misc- 
rabler journey. The road shockingly bad, and in 
some places really frightful and very dangerous. 
I left Kishtawar at sis o’clock, p.m., being 
detaiaed till that hour for want of Coolies. I got 
about twenty qu^s of oil and two Masajs,* 

* “Masak” are tdrchcs; — ^^ijually made in the plains of 
India of a quantity of rolled round a thick short stick, 
and well steeped in oil. When travelling Palanquin-dak, at 

o 2 
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thinking they would be better for a long journey 
than pine-torches. At about ^ couple of miles we 
passed the village of “ Shalamdr,” a small collec- 
tion of huts. This was the last, and the whole of 
the subsequent way was oojur. The moon’ was 
shining brightly when we started, but before 
we had gone far, the sky became overcast, and 
about midnight rain fell. The oil had been 
wasted by the wretched dhoolie-bearers, and at 
one o’clock I was obliged to halt, as it was 
utterly impossible to go on without light. We 
were told there was a hut not far off, but I could 
not venture to go, as the torches were all but 
extinguished. In the middle of a narrow path 
flanked by a perpendicular khud, with only a slight 
and fragile covering to my dhoolie, I had to 
wait for day-light. Too cold and wet to sleep, 

1 was thoroughly knocked up long before the day 
broke. K I described the horrors of the road, I 
should be accused of exaggeration by all who had 
not had the ill-luck to travel over it. It was 
scarcely a foot in "width, -with ascents and descents 
ttigjitfiilly steep, and khuds hundreds of feei. deep, 
and perfectly perpendicular, terminating in the 
foaming waters of the Chundra:BhS.ga, which 

night, there is a Masdlehie or torch-beater to every Palanquin, 
and each man carries a IKasal, and a leathern bottle hill of oil. 
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• 

flowed to the right. Down the valley of this 
river the road lay the whole way, and this village 
is not far from its banks, though wo have loft the 
direction in which the river flows. Wo are no 
longer, I am told, to follow its course. I am 
glad of this ; the soun^ of the dashing torrents is 
peculiarly disagreeable on a dark night, especially 
when one knows that a few inches alone separate 
one from a watery grave. Some of the ascents and 
descents were horribly dangerous ; large, slippery 
rocks having to be surmounted, and ope single 
false step would have been fatal. In many places, 
where the khuds were the most perpendicular, 
there was no vestige V)f a path at all, slanting or 
abrupt rocks intercepting •the road. Often my 
dhoolio was in a literally perpendicular position, 
and I had the greatest difficulty in holding on 
with both my hands. Bidiqg, or even leading a 
horse, is, of eoiirso, out of ijio question on such a 
road. • I never once attempted to walk ; however 
hazardous the dhoolio might be, I felt it was safer 
than my feet, the precipices to the right beiug 
enough to make the strongest head grow dizzy, 
and the firmest feet unsteady. We left pur 
rude bivoxiacl^g. ground at daylight, and this 
was called half way. • I 'have put the whole 
distance at eighteen miles; it might have been 
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less, but certainly not lUoro. The Poad to Jun- 
gulwar was as bad the latter half as the,, first;’ 
•worse, if possible. Wo passed a Zampa to the 
right over the Chundra-Bh%a River, and I 'was 
told that this was the road to Doodha.* It was 
erected at such a height Qver the river, as to ap- 
pear more than usually Mghtful. The relief I 
experienced may be imagined, when I learnt we 
were not to go over it-f About a couple of miles 
from this place, a small river called the Kalnei 
joins the .jChuiidra-Bhaga from the left. There is 
a good, broad wooden bridge over this stream. 
The difference in the colom’ of the two rivers was 
striking, .and marked almost* by a line whore they 
imited. The Chundxa-Bhaga was of a thick, 
muddy hue ; the Kalnei, of a deep green. There 
is a small village here called Thattrio. A steep 
ascent and tolerably good path leads up to it ; and, 
as I have before obseryed, we have now apparently 
left the coirrse of the Chundra-Bhaga River.* The 
hills are wooded as before. Wo have not had, 
since leaving Kishtawar, a single mile of even 
moderately level gKonnd- t 

♦ Doodha, or Dodoh, is a district belonging to Goolab 
Singh, and lies south of Kashmir, and cast-south-east of Kish- 
ta^v^ar. 

t The following ycar^I visited Doodha, and crossed this 
very bridge. See Vol. II. 
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This is not a large village. The people seem 
willing and civil ; T?ut, as usual, a delay for Coolies 
has occurred. Apples, pears, and grapes, ripe 
and luscious, abound all round the place. The 
situation must be low, for even under a roof it 
feels oppressively hot. , Besides, we have followed 
the course of the Chundra-Bhaga for the last 
eighteen miles, in a rapidly descending inclination. 

Half my baggage I have not seen for some days 
now, but l ik e “ time and tide,”. I wait for no one. 
I fool extremely knocked up and sledpy, J)ut I miint 
go on, for visions of Passes a-hcad blocked up with 
snow, haunt mo whenever I am delayed; and I 
have, helas! been provokingly detained already 
by bad weather, want of Coolies, and break-neck 
roads. My saddle, which in my ignorance of the 
Kishtawar roads, I put on a pony last night, has 
not boon since heard of. ^his is anything but 
pleasant, as I am anxious fo ride as soon as the 
roads* will pennit. The rain ceased in the morn- 
ing, and the sun has been very hot all day. Just 
now, as I am about to start, the thunder is again 
growMng, and the clouds gathering. The wild- 
flowers were fewer throughout this last majeh, 
but all the lulls w;ere covered with rank grass and 
imderwood, and many wei'te thickly wooded. Wo 
had several Bapids to cross,* none of them very 
difficult, and none of the bridges broken. 
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PUDDUEOOA, OB BHUDUBWAB * CfTY. 

Distance^ eighteen miles. 

21s^ Avgusty 1850. Tuesday I left yesterday 

at five o’clock, p.m., and arrived here at seven 
o’clock this morning, travelling all night at a 
snail’s pace. I slept by snatches during the night 
ftom utter exhaustion. As far as I could judge, 
the road "was better, though narrovr, and nowhere 
level. The clouds were heavy, and it rained half 
the night; in the morning so heavily that my 
dhoolio began to leak, and I got wot through and 
through. After leaving Jungulwar, the acclivity 
was steep for many miles; ditto the descent; 
then a slight ascent to this city. This is a rough 
sketch of the road, for it was dark, and I was en- 
closed on all sides by the curtains of my dhoolie, 
fearing the night-air might bear malaria with it. 
The Jungle appeared very thick, and the rain 
made the grass-grown path slippery and dangerous. 

The Wmeer of »Fudduro6&, “ Masuddie ” by 
name, met me with a meggur, or complimentary gift, 

• Bhudurwdr moans the fastness of Buddha. It is also 
called BuMur by the abori^ncs, and frequently corrupted 
into PudduTOoa. The elevation of this town above the level 
of the sea, is (by the thennomotor) given at 6,000 feet. 
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of twenty-one rupees in his hand. I touched the 
ofFerihg with my fight hand, according to custom, 
and he conducted me to a good house, where he 
placed before me large baskets full of baked meats, 
sweet bread of their own peculiar 
making, and boautifur apples, pears, and grapes. 
I breakfasted on the hitter, as my servants had not 
arrived. The bread was not at all to be despised; 
it looked like pastry, but was too rich for my 
taste. The fruit here seems vcigr fine, and is 
quite sweet and ripe. There are twb kinds of 
grapes, — one small and sweet, and the other as 
largo as the Kan8.wr grape, both white and 
purple. 

This city is larger than Kishtawar, and the 
authorities of the place are particularly civil and 
obliging. It lies in a very lovely country, com- 
pletely surrounded by luounTains. The elevation of 
the Jown is estimated at five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. (This estimate is taken by 
the thermometer.*) There may be nearly three 
hunted houses in the towi^ and the population 
may average even now six thousand people, a largo 
proportion of which, as in most of these moun- 
tain-towns, consists of ^ashmirians, who have 

* A dish peculiar *1© Eastern ponntrics, half mince, half 
roast, and highly spiced. 

0. 3 
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escaped from their native valley since the rapa- 
cious Sikhs took possession of it. Howevef, the 
unhappy refugees arc daily migrating to Chumba 
and the British possessions beyond, since GoolAb 
Singh seized this once flomishing district, a few 
years ago. Bhudurwar extends from Boodha or 
Dodah to the snowy mountains which form its 
boundary. It is out of tlie high road to Ladak, so 
but little trade passes through the district ; merely 
a few merchants travel hither with exports from 
the Punjab to supply the inhabitants. Shawls are 
worked hero on the loom, but are reputed much 
inferior to those manufactured in Kashmir. 

O 

Wooden combs (of the Jujube tree) are prettily 

carved in this district. 

I observe tliat G6itre is very rare in Bhudur- 
war, and is also seldom seen in the Valley of 
Kashmir. The Chinese of Tartary are said to be 
well acquainted with 'the use of iodine^ in the 
shape of burnt sea-weed, and employ it for the 
cure of Gdifre. 

Bhudurwar lies to the south-south-west of 

k. ' 

Kishtawar, and south-east of Dodah. There 
are veiy good carpenters and blacksmiths here, 
so I got my dhooUe well^repaired in a few hours. 
The Wuzeer is most zealous in. his efforts to give 
satisfaction, 'and he appears an intelligent man. 
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The honey here is particularly good ; I have laid 
in a large store. * 

When I mention my “ dlmlie^'* no nntravolled 
novice must in his simplicity imagine that this 
conveyance is like the palanquins and dhoolies 
used in the plains, Mge and comfortable, Mal- 
heureusement, such ai'ticles are too comfortable for 
these roads. My dlioolic is a regular hill-convey- 
ance, so small that it is impossible to lie down in 
it, except in the most consthiingl or awkward 
positions. It is about three feet long, and two 
broad, the sides all round being scarcely six inches 
high. I had a roof put on ; it was erected on 
four poles, each two feet high, and cloth and 
woollen coverings for the top, to shelter me from 
rain or sun. Even this small and comfortless 
machine is carried with difficulty over many parts 
of the road. 

I had an amusmg proof bf the “ march of intel- 
lect ” a little while ago ; the Wuzeer offered me 
some ! 


BHEJA. (District ruDDUROOA.) 
Distance^ f^r miUs. 

22»d August, 1850. Wednesday . — I loft the 
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town of Fuddurooil or Blindxirw&r, at seven o’clock, 
p.in., and arrived here last nightf about ten o’clock. 
The road cannot be very bad, as my servants rode 
ponies the whole way. We crossed two or three 
streams, and the bridges were all in good repair. 
The bright moonlight and the glare of the torches 
combined, made it as light as day, but I was en- 
sconced in my dhoolie, all the purdahs (curtains) 
drawn, so that I did not see much. The roa4 was 
ascending the whole way. 

I am noV going on to Lungheyra, and we have 
to go over the Puddrie Pass, which is the boundary 
between Puddurooa and Chiunba, two separate 
HUl-states. It is nearly sun-rise. 


LUNGHEYRA. (Country of Chumba, over 
P uKJRiE Pass.) 

Distance^ twelve miles. 

Same day, four d^chek, p.i.i. — It was near 
two o’clock, p. m., when wo arrived here, apd I 
was raider the ncce^ity of severely homilizing the 
head-man of the village for not meeting me with 
Coolies on the top of the Pass, which was the boun- 
dary between the district of Puddurood, and the 
country of Chumba. Worse than this, the wretch 
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had sent all the Coolies of his village to Prmjil, a 
place still five miles distant, so there we must 
proceed at once. 

Bees swarm in this place, and Ghaussie has 
been severely stung. There do not appear many 
houses here. This is liio first village in Chumb% 
After leaving Bh^ja, a long and steep acclivity 
brought us to the top of the Puddrie Pass; the 
road was very tolerable, but almost too steep for 
riding. It rained heavily for sevenal hours, and 
the ground became very slippery. The hills on 
every side were covered with grass, or densely 
wooded ; I saw a little snow near the Pass, but 
none on it. The wild floors were as luxuriant 
as, and nearly similar to, those on the Singpoor 

Punjeil. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
collect and dry flowers in this danfp weather. I 
have observed that in LaddS: and Kashmir, the 
flowcis are nearly all odoriferous, and many highly 
aromatie ; this is also the case in Kishtawar and 
Chumba. In the fdains and other parts of India, 
the very reverse is the case ; prettiest flowers 
are perfectly scentless; nor have I heard* any 
reason assigned for so marked a difibrenco in the 
flora of the countries I Ijavp lately traversed. The 
descent of Puddrie Pass is stegp and bad. Several 
Bapids have to be crossed^ but though swollen by 
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the late rain, none of them appeared dangerous. 
Thedescent is far more tedious than the other Side of 
the Pass, being constantly alternated by steep and 
bad ascents, thus giving a great deal of unpro- 
fitable labour. The rain nearly ceased some hours 
^0, but it is still cloudy and threatening. 

The village of Thanalah, consisting of sixteen 
or seventeen houses, is passed a couple of miles 
after leaving Bh^jah. The rest of the way is 
uninhabited. , One hamlet, Boomtah, on the oppo- 
site side bf the river, is the only one I could see, 
after passing Thanalah. The ascent of the Pass 
of Puddrie, for the greater part of the road, lies 
along the valley of the Pamalla river. 


PEINJAL. 

• Distance, five miles. 

Same day, seven o^clock, p.m . — ^Arrived here at 
sunset; the distance is about five miles. The path, 
though narrow, is good' enough for a dhoohe, but the 
ascents and descents are most wearisome. There is 
no village between this and Lungheyra, — ^the road 
a perfect wilderness. There is one very bad place 
wliere my dhoolie •w^s ' with difficulty carried 
across. There is a Eapid close by, and a false step 
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would hiu*l one down into the foaming waters of the 
torrent. The path is bloched up by immense rocks, 
slanting and slippery, and had I not been supplied 
with a large number of porters to my dhoolie, I 
could never have been carried over this spot. 
Two or three streams arc also forded, or crossed 
by primitive bridges. I have succeeded in scaring 
the Karddr^ or head-man of the village, by my 
threats of punishment; and Coolies, bearers, and 
supplies are all forthcoming at ’last., I have sent 
off all my things, and start myself in ‘an hour 

or so. 


MOONJEEK. (Couij|niY of Ciiumba.) 

Distance^ sixteen or eighteen miles. 

2Zrd August., 1850. 2%Mrscfo!y.-«-Ecachcd this 
village about an hour after nfton, utterly knocked 
up; more however by the Ifcat of the sun to-day 
than oven want of sleep the last two or three nights. 
The most vexatious delays occurred last night 
after we had started from I^rinjdl, and the whole 
night was consumed in going only some six nules, 
the day breaking before we reached the village* of 
Soonhoo, only six or seven miles from Prinjdl. 
We did not halt there, but proceeded to the ham- 
let of Kehar, whore we obtained fresh bearers. 
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People from the Bdjah' of Chumba met me at this 
spot. The path was narrow ’and constaiftly as* 
cending and descending, quite Tinfit for riding. 
The river Seool flowed to the right, till within 
four or five miles of Moonjeer. Here we crossed 
to the other side by a crazy wooden bridge. The 
hills became lower all round, and I felt the heat 
very great. 

Near this place, the brother of the Chumba 
Wuzeer met me, and brought a nuszur of fruit and 
rupees. The former I ate, but did not hko it ; it 
was something hko an apple, but bears a different 
name, and, in my opinion, is not half as good ; it 
is called “ Beheenh.”* My visitor accompanied 
me to Moonjeer, and is very civil and attentive. 
As soon as the sun sets, I shall go on to Chumba. 
The river Seodl, very much increased in volume, 
is crossed below this village on Mussucks.f 

The last four or five miles of the road from 
Moonjeer to Soonhoo*consist of a long ascent and a 
corresponding descent. The bourse of the Seool 
is abandoned at the foot of the ascent j the river 
winds a long way round, and is joined by other 
rivers and streams, so that it becomes deep and 

•• I subsequently disooverod that it was a species of quince. 

f This word has been fully explained before. It means in- 
flated ddns, usually of bullocks or goats. 
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rapid a otuple of miles beyond this, where it is 
crosse4. I could see snowy peaks in the distance, 
from the summit of the last acclivity. Those are 
the peaks near Triloknfith,* but I am told I cannot 
go that way, as I intended. The road is said to 
be very bad, and even dangerous ; indeed, scarcely 
passable for a foot-passenger. There arc many 
more villages in Chumba, than in Kishtawar, and 
they seem more thickly populated. 

The diess of the men amongst the lower classes 
consists of a woollen frock-coat, ditto*tro'\^sors, and 
sometimes an additional blanket, used as a wrapper 
or shawl. These warm clothes they wear in all 
weathers alike. 


CITY or CHUMBA. 

Distance, ten ifhiles. 

August, 1850. Friday — ^Arrived at Chumba. 
in the middle of^ the night. We crossed the 
S4ool river by a Mmsuck-ferry, similar to the one 
I described as having seen im Kooloo, over the 
Beas near Bijoura. A descent of a mile from 
MoonjSer, very steep and stony, loads to the banks 
of the Seool. The bed Of *the river is broad, and 

* Triloknath is a place of pilgrimage, in Chumba. 
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after heavy rain it cannot possibly b<^ crossed; 
the banks are very low, and the sandy bed ex- 
tends a long way. A charpoy, or bed, was placed 
between two Mnssucks, and six others accompany- 
ing for safety’s sake, constituted the “ Ferry.” 
For the natives, or for baggage, a single Mussuck 
crosses at a time. The ferryman, perched on the 
top of the skin, paddles with his feet behind, and 
has small hand-paddlos in front. If a native is to 
he ferried across, ho gets on the back of the ferry- 
man, and clings on with hands and feet in an in- 
genious manner. Any box or bundle, large or 
small, is tied to the ferryman’s back. 

The Wuzeer of Chumba was on the opposite 
bank of the river, a dittle off the direct road, 
ready to receive mo, at a village called Kuudala. 
He was very much disappoiuted because I refused 
to go out of my way, ^ or halt at E^ndala. I came 
on here direct, and did not see him till he came a 
short time since to pay his devoirs. The? road 
from Mooujocr to Chumba is not vciy good. The 
first mile is a descent, to the bed of the Seool ; 
after crossing this irivcr, tlic road winds thS'Ough 
two liills, — ^the path disappears, and the nearly 
dried-up bed of a watercourse, rugged and stony, is 
the only trace of a road. » At first, the acclivity is 
gentle, but it soon becomes vwy steep, leading to 
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the summit of a hill, some two thousand feet 
above the river. There is a hut on the crest of 
this hill, — a sort of shop I believe. We found 
ponies in attendance here, but I preferred re- 
maining in my dhoolic, as it was a dai*k night. 
We procured torches g.nd proceeded to descend 
the formidable mountain. Our path was steep 
for two or throe miles, and thCn the inclination 
became more gradual till wo crossed the Sawer, 
a river which flows half a m^o from the city of 
Chumba. Over tliis stream there ^fas a tolerable 
wooden bridge, with a sort of covered gateway of 
tinrber, which formed the eiititince to the bridge. 
The last half mile ha the city was a rocky accli- 
vity, surroimdcd on all sides by hills. A small 
plain, half a mile long, and of inconsiderable 
breadth, is the only level piece of ground in 
Chumba. 

August, 1850. Saturday . — felt so com- 
pletely knocked up that, nolens vokns, I was forced 

to halt to-day. The sun the day before yesterday 
was so very powered, that it affected me seriously. 
I ha^ over since cxi)criencQd strange and un- 
comfortable sensations in my head, and my limbs 
feci trembling and unsteady. If I do not exert 
myself, a sort of dreamy Reeling steals over me, 
almost amounting *to stupor^ The heat is still 
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most oppressive. Captain Cunningham gives the 
height of Chumba at three thousand feet ,above 
the level of the sea, but I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of his estimate. 

I went out yesterday on an elephant belonging 
to the ESjah of Chumba, apd the Wuzeer accom- 
panied me on horseback. I was taken to see the 
city. It contains about six hundred houses; 
some are constructed of eutc/ta (unbumt) bricks, 
with a good deal. of woodwork. The rest are 
built of pomftion stones of all sorts and sizes, 
unliewn, united by mud and wood in a most 
primitive and unsubstantial manner ; — ^the better 
sort of houses are plasterdd outside, but the 
majority me very poor4ooking. The streets are 
naiTow, and irregularly paved with stones. The 
palaee of the ESjah is a voiy common-place edi- 
fice. The Dewan-KJiana (or of Audience) 
adjoins it, and is a lopg, unpretending building, 
constructed of bricks and wood work; two or 
three covered wooden balconies are attached to 
the sides. The T’M^oor-Dwdm, or Temple, is 
opposite the DewAn-Khuna. The entrarfee is 
supposed to be guarded by a monstrous brazen 
anintal perched on a pillar before the gateway. 

There is only one stream which supplies the 
whole city. Conduits of masonry have been bxxilt. 
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and there seems an abundance of -water evcr}’- 
whore. A littlo above the city, half-way up the 
hill, is a building, consecrated to the festival 
called “ Soonheenhega,” hold in the month of 
March or April. At this festival only women 
attend ; men and cvon,littlo boys are not allowed 
admission. 

I observed a Palm tree within a few yards of 
the city, and as that tree only grows at very low 
elevations, the situation of Qhnmba cannot be 
more than thi-ee thousand feet aboAfe the level of 
the sea at the outside. Thb Eavoo, (one of the five 
great rivers of the Punjab,) flows below the city. 
A wooden bridge s^ns it about a quarter of a 
mile on the Kililoo, or Kot Kangra road. At some 
distance lower do-wn, the Sawer joins the Eavec, 
and the united rivers flow by Lalioro. 

There appear^o bo no fruits in Chumba, except a 
few indifferent apples, and qvery disagreeably-fla- 
voured fruit, yclept “Bcheenh,” (a species of 
quince) ; also, a few small apricots, which are 
poor and stiU unripe. Probably they never ripen, 
if in dhis month, and in this*heat, they are still 
sour. After being for the last month in countries 
of orchards, I miss the good finiit ; especially as 
I have lost my appetite m What I live upon, 
is a matter of wonder, for L am sure I do not 
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(now) eat an ounce in the twenty-four hours, and 
I have already had ten days of this fare maigre. 
Churaba is completely surrounded by hills, and 
the heat is very trying. 

The Eajah is a mere boy of twelve years old, 
but is said to conduct his own affairs already. I 
am to sec him to-day, so I shall be better able to 
judge. His jJcople all speak well of him ; I have 
nowhere hem-d one dissentient voice. They say 
there is no “ Zitolm ” * in Chumba, and all bless 
the Eajah who never oppresses the poor. How 
different a tale is told ‘of his more powerful and 
more opulent neighbour, Goolab Singh. 

When I rode this morning on the elephant, I 
saw the city and its emdrons. As I passed the dwell- 
ing of the Wuzeer, ho came out and begged me to 
visit his sick wife. His house is a large irregular 
building, cleaner than most of the native habita- 

^ , O 

tions. The poor woman was lying on a ckarpotj or 
native bed, in an inner room, small and close. Her 
features were pretty, but she was terribly ema- 
ciated, poor thing I ,She appeared in the spring- 
time of youth, very girlish in fece and -figure. 
Her tiny hands were burning with fever, and 
she had a hollow cough constantly harassing 
her. They begged me to prescribe for her ; but, 

♦ Oppression ; tyranny. 
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alas ! what could I do ? I promised, however, to 
give what medicines I had. The poor girl, sick 
and weak as she was, hold out her hand with a 
few silver pieces in it, as a token of homage when 
I entered the room. 

The silver cuiTcncy of Chumba is the Company’s 
rupee, and the Nanukshai (also of sixteen annas.) 
The copper coinage of the country is the Chukloo, 
five pico* to an anna.f The only gold coin gur- 
rent is the “ Bo^lkee,” value from four rupees to 
six loipees. I have sent to buy one 'as a remem- 
brance of Chumba, and I shall see if it is the same 
as the Laddk gold coin, which comes fi’om countries 
beyond Budakshan, described in a previous page. J 
The name of the Bajah^ is Siiii Singh || ; his 
Wuzeer’s name is “ Bhaga.” The latter dignitary 
called here yesterday. Ho is an old man and ap- 
pear infirm, and unable to walk alone. lie 

brought a Nmziir of several gold pieces, which, 

of course, I inoroly touched. Many Dally s § of 
* Copper coin. 

f Three half-poncc is the value of an anna in English money. 
+ Th« “ Tillah.” The Chumba gold coin is quite different. 

II “ Sirri" or “Sri” means Holy. The “ Singh is a 
cognomen or surname of high-caste Hindoos, wd signifies a 
lion. 

§ A “ Ddlly ” is an open basl^pt of fruit, flowers, sugar, 
native bon-bons, &c., brought as a icomplimentary offering. 
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sweetmeats and fruits were also sent, but after 
those of Kashmir, the latter appeared worthless, 
and the former are never*fit to eat in India (in my 
opinion at least). However, I accepted the 
civility as a matter of course. Every one seems 
williug and anxious to please in Chumba, and I 
have received every attention and homage. Though 
a small and poor state, the people in authority 
he»e are far more obliging and attentive than in 
Mundy, or even Xashmir, wher^ the greatest and 
most vexatious delays occur in procuring the 
merest trifles. 

I am living in the Bdruh Durrio, which is situ- 
ated in a 13agh or Garden. >^As the name “Baruh 
DmTie ” means “ twelve doors, ” so there arti 
twelve dooi-s* here, open on all four sides. There 
ai’e two stories ; I occupy the upper one, and I 
have had it enclosed all round by tent-flys. I have 
boon a porfoct show since leaving Kashmir ! I can 
go uoAvhere, without being followed by a mob of 
men, women and children, who stare and gape 
open-mouthed, as if I were some wild beast. In 
going over the Puddrie Pass, I stopped ato get 

geberaUy an inferior to a superior. If sent by a Prince, 
an attendant carries it, and the offering is intended as a mark 
oPhonour and respect. 

* Or rather, dowr-waps. 
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some milk from one of tke cowherds.* My dhoolie 
was Ehut up by the long thick ciuiains hang in g 
all round, and so no onS could see me. The poor 
cowherds came to my servants, and begged earn- 
estly to be allowed a peep. They wondered what 
an English lady was like ! I opened the curtains 
at once, and hardly had they seen me, when they 
cried out, “ Deotah ! Deotah, ” f ^d for several 
minutes never ceased sahliiming to the ground. 
The direct road to Triloknath is said to be 
uost impassable, even for a person accustomed 
ich break-neck paths, and I am told that it 
be utterly impossible to take on a dhoolic. 
•x some places, pefopic are obliged to crawl on 
hands and feet up the stecf)cst acclivities, flanked 
by the most frightful precipices, thousands of feet 
deep and perfectly perpendicular. ^ People who do 
madly ventiu-e this i-oute, ar^ aided by ropes tied 
round them, which are heUl before and behind, 
and they are thus dragged up and down the worst 
places. Hearing this bad account of the road, 
I determined not to risk my neck, and so I have 

* Large herds of cattle are pastured on these luSuriant 
mountains for five or six months of the year ; and the cowfierds 
live in sheds, or bivouac in the ox^en air during this season, 
in order to look after their fiocke^^and herds, 
t ‘‘Deity! Deity! ” * 

YQL. I. P 
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ordered aiyangemonts to be jnade, for my going 
viA Eihloo and Kooloo. This, will waste .many 
days, as it is a very round-about road, but from all 
I hear, I have no option. 

There is no Fort here, and no regular military 
force is kept up by the Eajah. Both Pudduroo^ 
andPahdul (adjacent districts,) formerly belonged 
to him. They have been seized by Goolab Singh. 
Eihloo also pertained to the Eajah of Chumba, not 
long ago, but it has lapsed to the Company, — ^the 
natives hero say by imfair means. Puddurooa is 
a rich district, and is said to yield between 40,000 
and 50,000 rupees yearly,* so it is a great loss to 
the Chtimba Eajah, his present income being not 
more than 25,000 rupees j out of which small 
I'cvcnuo ho is forced to give 12,000 rupees, or 
nearly one hajf, in tribute to our government. 
This was the statement made to me by the Wuzeer, 
and I have no reason to doubt its accuracy. 

This functionary paid me a formal visit yester- 
day, and though I sought to gather some further 
information regarding* the country from him, he 
eithey could not or would not afford it. In the 
afternoon ho sent me some ices : they were made 
of spices and nulk, flavoured with rose-water. 
Tlfough far too highly; spiced for my taste, I was 
* That is, from‘£4,000 to £5,000, sterling. 
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SO thirsty, from the extreme heat, that I eagerly 
devoured them ! . The heat is certainly very 
oppressive, and I suffer from it greatly, though I 
have a large hand-j»M«A«A (a fan- of monstrous 
size) going all day long, — the &nning performed 
by my attendant myrmidons. At night I find 
a single sheet more than enough covering. What a 
contrast to the piercing cold of the Lad&k Oojar, 
where no amount of clothes or blankets could give 
sufiicicnt warmth. What discontented animals are 
creatures of human mould ! Absolutely, I long for 
the bitter cold of those regions, if only for an hour. 

S&om o' dock, p.m . — ^When I went out, a little 
before sunset, for my 'evening airing,* I was taken 
to the Dowdn or IIMI of Audicnce, q^uiU' 

against my will. However, on account of the 
extreme youth of the Bajah, I did npt refuse. Ho 
came to the door to meet m^ and taking me by 
the right hand, led mo to me seat of honour — a 
gaudy *chair, placed at the right hand of the large 
chair of state he occupied. I was much pleased with 
him; he is a very pretty boy,'of aristocratic mien, — 
quiet, ftnd wonderfully self-possessed for his ypars. 
He is only twelve years of age, I am told. He 
shook hands with me in an orthodox manner, and 

* Called by the native^ of India “ H&wa-liM'na,"cn, eadng 
the air. 
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exhibited the most courteous gallantry in con- 
ducting: me to and from my scat Hi^ two 
younger brothers, quite children, were placed near 
him on chairs. The name of one is Sooch^t 
Singh, and the other (his half brother) is called 
GopS.1 Singh. Neither of them had Eajah Sirri 
Singh’s good looks or distinguished bearing. 

After remaining half an hoin* in the Dewlin 
Kliana, I went away on the elephant. The young 
Bajah gallantly joined me shortly after ; he was 
mounted nn another elephant, and on my asking 
him to show mo how he rode, he at onee sent for 
his ponies. lie and Soochdt Singh then took a 
gallop. The Kajah rides briively and gracefully, 
and the other little piiaee also distinguished him- 
self. There are twenty-five ponies, and a few 
horses in the ipyal stud ; some of the former are 
fine animals. 

I was much amused at the simplicity of the 
Chumba people. The Wuzeer asked me to repre- 
sent to my Government, when I went to England, 
the cruel manner in which they had been des- 
poiled of their rich temtories — Pahdul, FuddurooH, 
and Eihloo. They assort that these districts have 
been wrested from them cither by force or strata- 
gem. Tliey were un,weoried in their efforts to 
induce me to aid them. Poor simple people ! I 
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did not like to undeceive them, so I graciously 
promised my support ! I had great difficulty in 
retaining my gravity as I said this; and long 
after I was alone, the ludicrousness of the idea 
kept me laughing most absurdly by myself. 

There does not appear much sport in these 
hills. The Wuzeer told mo that bears and wolves 
are to bo found at some distance from the city, 
and that the young Bajah delights in the sport. 
1 had some difficulty in believing this of a mere 
boy. The only Shikar* I could hear nf at Kishtawar 
and Puddurooa, was after bears. The Wuzeer of 
the latter place told me that he had killed one 

only the previous day. 

Kishtawar is a poor couptry, scantily cultivated 
and tliinly populated. The revenue derived from 
the whole district is said to be ordy 3,000 Hurree- 
Singhey rupees yearly, (or ^150!) and yet this 
small sum is so disproportionate to the population 
and cultivation, that the poor ryyuts, or peasants, 
are sorely oppressed, and bitterly complain of the 
tyranny practised.' I was ,much struck with the 
diffei^nce between Goolab Sixth’s dominions and 
the small state of Chumba. Here every one Speaks 
well of their kingly ruler, and zddi&»f is not heard 

♦ Sport ; — Shunting or shooting. 

f Oppression ; tyranny. 
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of. Gool^b Singh’s country is a pleasant one to 
•travel ■through, nevertheless ; for Europeans are 
kindly,, indeed ostentatiously, received at 'every 
town and village, and generally great zeal is mani- 
fested in their service. The villages are so small 
and so thinly populated, that Coolies are difficult 
to procure in any considerable numbers, and 
consequently delays invariably occur, particularly 
between Kashmir and Chumba. But if travellers 
are not hurried for time, this is very immaterial. 
The authorities are almost always anxious to 
please, especially in the more remote and unfre- 
quented districts, and everything that can be 
procured is readily obtained. I was told that 
Goolab Singh invariably requires a E^i-Nama, or 
certificate of satisfaction given, from every Sepoy 
or official he sends with travellers on their inarches, 
and also from every man in authority in the vil- 
lages through which \Tavellers pass. Those who 
tail to produce such certificates of good copduct, 
are invariably punished. A Sepoy who had given 
me a good deal of annoyance, told me, on my re- 
fusing to give him the desired Eazi-Ndma, tljat he 
would be mulcted the twelve months’ pay then 
duo to him, and probably dismissed the service. 

The Sepoys in Goolab Singh’s service are fed at 

u 

the royal expense, ^and receive from four to six 
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rupees (Hurree-Singhey currency) per mensem, 
equal to the same number of shillings; as I 
heforfe nuMitionocT, the Hurree-Singhoy rupee is 
equivalent to eight annas, or half a Company’s 
rupee. This small pay is not even regularly 
issued, and a year’s arrears are frequently mulcted 
for trifling offences, 'their “Oordee,” or imiform, 
is, of course, famished gratis. Such was the ac- 
count several of the Sepoys gave me, but I cannot 
vouch for the tmth of it. Indeed, in Kashmir it 
is really quite impossible to IcnoTib what to credit. 
Everything one is told must, as I beford remai'kcd, 
be taken cum gram salts. 

The taxes in Kaghmii* are bitterly complained 
of. The boats form a largo source of revenue. 
There were said to be a “lac and a half,” or 150,000 
boats of sizes. Ea ch boat is taxed according to its size, 
from two to six pice a day, and this tax is rigidly 
enforced. I was much aihused at hearing that 
wator-mclons were also h'cavUy taxed ; but as it 
would bo more difficult to mention what is not 
taxed than what is, I need not enumerate further. 
With all this, a traveller has nothing to do, and I 
should like to return to Kashmir, and pay that 
sweet valley a much longer visit. 

At this season of the year, these hills (Chumba 
and Kishtaw&r, I* mean,^ otc hot and decidedly 
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uiihealtliy. I would advise people who prefer 
going by this route to K^hmir, to begin the 
journey in February, or at latest, March; I'e- 
maining in Kashmir till the beginning of July, 
(or end of June, if the “rains” happen to set 
in early, ) and then proceed to Leh, the capital of 
Ladak. By that time all the Passes in Ladak, 
Lahoul, S’piti, and Busehr,* will be practicable, 
and tlie traveller can march through Ladiik and 
return to civilised life, either vid Lahoul and 
Kodloo, or by 3’piti and KanS.wr to Simla. The 
former rouite I know, as it was the one I followed 
in going to Ladak, and I recommend it in conse- 
quenco.f It is quite possible to ride the whole 
way, and the ponies of the country which can 
be procured at every village, (or rather march,) 
answer all proposes; thus the anxieties attend- 
ant on taking one’s own stud into those wild and 
barbarous regions, wliero farriers are ruiknown — 
and in consequence, after any forced marching over 
bad ground, the hapless ponies become footsore and 

* Both S’piti and Busehr arc described in Volumes 11. 
and III, 

t In the subsequent Volumes will be found my second 
journey ; in returning, 1 took S’piti and Busehr as my line of 
march* Both routes pass through countries well worth 
seeing.' 
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useless — ^may be avoided.* I would not advise any 
one to take a horse or pony into Kooloo viA Lahoul. 
TheCtundrabelowKoksur(or “Khoksur”) cannot 
be circumvented, I fear. I have known natives 
take ponies that route, but it is a hazardous at- 
tempt. The bridge of ^twigs is, of course, out of 
the question, and the only other way is to swim 
the animals across, aiding them by tying ropes 
round them, and stationing«men on both sides of 
the river:— on one bank to force them into the 
torrent, and on the other to drag tliem across to a 
good landing, when their unassisted efforts might 
fail. This river is a deep and rapid mountain 
toiTont, and the large rocks blocking up the chan- 
nel, make it veiy daugcrops. It dashes down at 
such an inclination, too, as to render it more than 
doubtftil if one horse in fifty could stem it. 
Sheep, goats, and dogs are carried over, slung by 
ropes tightly fastened across a mountainoor’s back, 

one at a time. 

There is a road from Koksur in Lahoul to 
S’piti, only three marches ,in lengfth, which winds 
along the right bank of the, Chundra, by which 
ponies may bo led, as it renders the crossing of 
that formidable bridge at Koksur an unnecessary 

* In my subsequent journey I took my own ponies^ and 
found it a very losing ^ncem altogether. 

V 3 
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labour. This is what the natives say, and from 
all I could loam it is a very practicable route. It 
would be impossible to ride through KislitawAr 
and PudduTOoa (or “Bhudurw&r” in most maps). 
The path is a break-neck one, frequently blocked 
up by large rocks, and mpreover two bridges of 
twigs, or “Zampas,” nnist bo crossed. The 
rivers* they span are so dangerous, that even 
natives never try to •swim their Ghoonts across. 
All horses or ponies go by the road called the 
“ Bdodha ” rohto.f 

I have heard Ladak called an “ uninteresting 
country.” In my humble opinion, it is one of the 
most interesting and oxtraorcknary. The scenery 
is so stmnge and the,, mountains so savage and 
stupendous, that a pereon travelling through 
these vast solitudes cannot hclj^ fooling impressed 

— and I may indeed add oppressed , — with their 

grandeur and his own utter insignificance. 

Who coutd, in these wonderful dcsoit moun- 
tains, doubt tlie existence of an omnipresent 
Creator ? All is so vast, so incomi>rehensiblo, that 
a finite intellect ciimiot properly undei'statid or 
embrace its greatness. A feeling of awe steals 

* The Korai and the Chundra-BhSga. 

t- See Volume II., for farther particaloiB of this route, and 
a description of tlie town, of Iloodha or Dodah. 
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over the mind while travelling through those im- 
mense deserts, whore eveiy Eock, every Height, 
is wondrous and extraordinary, and on every side 
traees of mighty eonvulsions of natime lie scattered 
around in wild confusion. Everything is on so 
gigantic a scale, that we are constrained to feel 
our own littleness, and to confess that there is a 
God. 

No one could wander among tliose stiunge 
deserts, and believe the literal^ account of the Croji- 
tion in the Book of Genesis. “ Days’’ must be 
translated millions of years, and if we examine the 
subject with unbiassed minds, we arc forced to th(^ 
conclusion, that our world is many thousands of 
ccutiu’ics older than it is popularly supposed to be. 

No one could travel through these mountains, 
and doubt that they had once been under the 
sea. The traces of marine shells (fossilized) are 
very visible in many of the rocks. In one piece, 
which I saw broken off, the fossilized shells wcrci 
quite perfect. Another groxmd on which to base 
the above theoiy, is the ammistakeable watcr-for- 
malAon of many of the rocks. The roimd, smooth 
boulders must once have been covered ‘^by the 
waters of the Great Deep.” I feel myself perfectly 
incompetent to discuss such important questions, 
and I leave them to abler heads and hands. How- 
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ever, these countries must be seen, for the subjects 
I have glanced at above, to be in any degree 
appreciated or comprehended. 


EIHLOO. (Kanoba Illaka.*) 

Distance from Chumba, tldf^ ^^cuteha coss,’’ or 
about forty miles. 

ilth August, 1850. Monday . — I left Chumba 
on Saturday evening, when the moon rose, and Ji* 
have come here dAh. Travelling almost ceaselessly 
for two days and two nights, and only managing 
some forty miles at most, is vciy disheartening 
and unsatisfactory. Frdin Chumba the first or- 
dinary march is about six miles, to a village 
called Ehurede. The next march, Cho&ree, is ton 
or twelve miles further. “ Eippur ” is the third 
stage, if one wishes a very short one, for it is 
scarcely five miles from Choaree. The next large 
villages are — ^Toondh, four and a half miles; 
Huttlce, nine miles ; and Rihloo, three miles frir- 
. ther. .(Rihloo is the first village beyond the 
Chumba district, in the Ill&ka of Kot Eangra.) 
After leaving Chumba, a short descent of a few 


* llldha mcaoB district. 
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himdred yards loads to tlie E&vce, whicli is crossed 
by a wooden bridge. Then follows a terribly 
steep ascent, up the Kundala Joth, for some eight 
miles: a corresponding declivity leads to Clio- 
&reo. This is not at all a road for bringing 
horses. My saddle started on one, and neither 
horse nor saddle have^some up.* I hear unplea- 
sant rumours of untowai’d accident ; it is 
reported in my camp that the steed fell in crossing 
a Rapid on tlio ascent of the dCundala Joth, and 
broke his thigh. 

The ascent and descent of the above-men- 
tioned high momitain are intersected with 
Eapids and nascent Eivers, all awkward to cross : 
their name is legion, antp I gave up coimting 
them. Ill fact, the whole road from Chumba to 
Rihloo is distinguished by this unpleasant pecu- 
liarity, with the addition of s<smc half a dozen full- 
grown rivers, where even the “ fords ” are consi- 
derably above a man’s waist. 

I am so ill, I can hai’dly write. I pcrscvei'c, 
however, on principle ; for 'if a Journal be once 
neglected, it soon ceases to be -a habit, and jf im- 

♦ I did not SCO that unfortunate saddle for several months, 
and when it was restored, I had great difficulty in identifying 
it. In fact, it could only by jcourtesy ** be still called a 
saddle ! 
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prossions of places and people are not noted down, 
while fresh in the memory, inaccuracies are apt 
quite unconsciously to creep in. But I fear I shall 
be quite incapacitated from writing as full an 
account as I should otherwise have done. The 
night I loft Chumha, I got fever and became very 
ill before moniing. I seriously apprehended an 
attack of Junglc-f(^\’^or * at first, but I hope my 
alarm was giwindless. Though very sick and 
weak to-day, the fever has left me. I have lived 
on air foi;. forty-t?ight hours noAV ; even gi’upes and 
apples 1 liave turned from tvitli distaste. 

From Choaroo to Eililoo, the road is eternally 
ascending and descending, an‘d there are some very 
bad places. The bilk became lower as we piv)- 
ceeded, and b;ish((s of prickly-pear covered many 
of the banks. I saw three Palm trees to-day near 
Sioonhta. I had no. idea they gvew at any height, 
and can only account .for their presence by suppos- 
ing that they have been planted, for they "Cannot 
be indigenous. The last few marches, the Kus- 
sowlic Pir is the prevalent tree. The forests are 

• I'lie Jungles, or wooded wildernesses in India, frequently 
teem with Malaria, and a fever called “ Jungle -fever ” is en- 
gendered, hy merely passing through the Jungle, and if a 
person sleeps in that atmosplfere, he iprely survives the terrible 
fever which supervenes from two to twelve days subsequently. 
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no longer so dense ; most of the motmtoins being 
mei*cl;^ covered with long grass and a few shrubs, 
and trees scattered here and there. The wild- 
flowers were very luxuriant, and many of them 
different from those I previously noticed. There 
is a gi’cat deal more eultivation about these last 
villages, than in any part of Kashmir or Kishtawar. 
I observed that rice vras widely cultivated. The 
villages were all close together, and scarcely 
a couple of miles of Odjdr was •passed on the road. 

Rain came on heavily last night, and^ftcr get- 
ting wot through, I took slu'ltov in a small hut 
near Rippur. The place swanned with vermin, 
and I passed a sleepless and most miserable night. 
So much so, that long before day-br(?ak I got up, 
and started off again. Ghaussie accompanied my 
dak to this place, and the other servants with my 
baggage started some hours previously. 

We have found milk very difficult to procure in 
Cluunba. All through Goolab Singh’s dominions, 
we had gurrahs* full of delicious fresh mil^, and 
it was brought to us even in the Odjdr, but here 
no sufth luxury awaits us. What milk th^re is, 

• 

* Large jars of burnt earthenware, generally meant to hold 
water in the bathing-rooms. They are of different shapes and 
sizes, — ^usually with a^wide ni^uth; the larger kinds con- 
tain five or six gallons of fluid. 
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is smoked or sour, and oven this is obtained from 
the villagers with the greatest difficulty, though 
more than its value be offered for it. 

Among other pretty flowers, I observed one 
something like a gigantic everlasting-pea, pink of 
various shades being the colour of the flower. It 
was a parasitical plant, and grew near the summit 
of Kundala Jbth, in Chumba. It was raining 
when I gathered some specimens to dry, so I fear 
that I shi^l bo unable to preserve any. 

About , seven or eight miles from Bihloo, I got 
a beautiful view of the. plain-land below. Kot 
Kangra is distinctly visible from the road near 
Bihloo ; it is only about toil miles distant, — ^the 
natives call it “ seven eoss.” Bhagsoo is the same 
distance off to the left, but I have not yet come 
witlun view of it. Though the ton-cuts are so 
numerous, and the rivers so rapid and deep, there 
is scarcely a single bridge between Chumba and 
Bihloo, except the long wooden one, over the 
Bdvcip, just below the city. "We have had a great 
deal of rain since leaving Kashmir,* but I was 
not detained at any of the torrents. I confess, 
however, that I did not feel very comfortable in 
crossing some of the most formidable. 

• These lower hills are sj^bject to the tropical " rains,” as 
well as the outer Bnnge to w|iich Simla, Mussoorie, Daijeeling, 
Ahnorah, and Nynee-Tdl pertain. 
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The people of Chumba can understand a good 
deal of what we say, and generally manage to 
make themselves mtclligible, but I do not know 
anything of their native language. Tlie goats of 
the country arc far-famed, but in my opinion, 
most undeservedly so. , I purchased tour of the 
genuine Chumba breed, hoping that they would sup- 
ply the place of those I lost in the Ladak Oojar. I 
find, however, that these much-extolled “Chumba 
goats,” scarcely furnish a pint^ of milk amongst 
them all. A good Bengali, or PunjS.bi goat, 
yields two or throe quarts every morning and 
evening. Of the six I took to Kashmir with me, 
only three have survived the arduous journey and 
the continued want of proper herbage. I think 
they each deserve a medal for their heroism and 
fortitude ! The Ludak Oiijar is enough to kill tho 
strongest animals which live on pasture. Bays 
and weeks of desert land, wlicro shrubs, and 
almost grass arc unknown. 

Bihloo seems to be a large village. There is a 
fort on a hill just aoove thg town, which is occu- 
pied by some petty native cjiief. There is no 
Thannah hero, but the Lumhaddr (head-man, of 
the village) is civil and attentive. 
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BHOWAENUH. (Zor Kangba Illa^a.) 

Distance^ imeniy miles. 

29<A Augmt, 1860. Wednesday. — I. ooiild not 
•write yesterday, as I was travellmg all day. I 
was deposited near midnight in a -village not far 
from this place, in a most wofdl plight. I left 
Rihloo about nine o’clock, a.m., in my dhoolie, 
accompanied thy Gfhaussie, several Coolies carrying 
necessarjr things, and a Chuprassie. The first few 
miles lay through level ground, and I got on very 
well. I saw Kot Kangra to ^e right, and Bhagsoo 
to the left ; they appeared nearly equi-distant, 
throe or four miles from tho path we were follow- 
ing. I was almost tempted to go on to Bh%soo, 
but I felt tired and ill, so I thought it better not 
to add to my fatig'uos. Tho wretched (Ihoolie- 
bearers evidently knew nothing of the road, and 
wo had scarcely lost sight of Bhagsoo, when I 
found that we wore wandciing about in tho most 
hopeless manner, among rice-fields and ditches of 
water, two or throe feet deep. "We crossed several 
rivem too ; one was so swollen that wo had great 
difficulty in fording it. Unluckily, the Chuprassie 
and Coolies, having dr^jpt a little way behind, were 
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detained on the opposite bank, — ^therush of water 
having suddenly and violently increased, almost 
directly after we had passed, so that the river 
was no longer fordable.* We have thus become 
separated from all the baggage, even the most iu' 
dispensable articles. The servants and loads sent 
on in advance, were evidently not so foolish as to 
go through rice-fields, so Heaven knows where 
they are at present ! 

After wandering about all day in the«jungles, 
without breakfast or dinner, about sunset we 
caught a guide, who led us to the road. The 
dhoolie-bearers behaved disgracefully, setting 
me down at every fi^kv yards, and had Ghaussie 
not been with me, I mighty be wandering in the 
rice-fields still. Near midnight I reached the vil- 
lage of Purroh, about three miles fixjm this, and 
there I passed the remainder of ’that miserable 
night, — cold, wearied and fasting. The head- 

^ Tliisr is ver^” common in tho Ilimnlay'a Mountains. A 
sudden accession of snow in the higher ranges, or some icy 
impediment overcome, aad the stream rushes frequently with 
an instantaneous increase of volume, detaining a traveller, at the 
very moment of crossing, for hours* on the spot. Indeed, 
instances have occurred when travellers in the very aot of 
fording, have been swept down the stream with the sudden 
rush of water unexpectedly carrying them off their feet, ^d 
taking them unawares M beyonej their depth. 
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man, on the protonco of getting some milk for 
me, and bringing twelve fresh bearers for my 
dhoolie, disappeared and was” no more seen. I 
conld not procure even a glass of water, and as I 
had tasted nothing all day, my position in this 
inhospitable village was unpleasant in the extreme. 
At daybreak I came on here, and I am forced 
bon grt^ nial gre^ to philosophize till my baggage 
arrives. My thoughts have turned with regret to 
the “ milk and honey” of the countries I before 
traversed. ' 

It was raining heavily all yesterday, and to-day 
the weather is equally wot and gloomy. The 
country between Eihloo and this, is half hill, half 
plain. It seems a succession of ricc-flelds, torrents, 
and horrible rivers with unpronounceable names. 
The cultivation appears luxuriant, and the villages 
very numerous. The snow has almost entirely 
melted away on the range of mountains above 
Bhagsoo. When I passed through this part of 
the country, little more than four months ago, 
those hills were white and hoary, and I believed 
what I was told — ^that the snow must be perpetual. 
The heavy mists obscured the prospect yesterday, 
so if there were remains of snow, I did not notice 
any. 

Captain H — is at I^angra. ^ To Mr. B — ’s kind- 
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ness I am indebted for the Chuprassie I have 
now. When I was^here before, the village autho- 
rities wore exceedingly uncivil and disobliging: 
the reverse is the case now, and they are most 
attentive. There seems, however, the usual delay 
about Coolies. This is a great nuisance when one 
is in a brnry, and I am most anxious to reach the 
sanitary baths of Munnie Kam, as fever of a low 
type has for many days been hanging heavily 
about me. 

I hear that two gentlemen have latejy passed 
through this place, en route to Simla. TIioj’- left 
Kashmir about a fortnight before I did, but I expect 
to overtake them imnlediatel5\ 

There is a very pretty mj^ive woman here, and 
she is occupied ifi shampooing » my fevered and 
aching liiubs as I write. This may account for the 
XKJCuliar style of my caligraph^, and as the “ holla 
donna” is talking as incessantly as her sex have 
generally the credit of doing, perchance a certain 
mistiness of style may likewise be detected. She 
is far prettier than* almost. any woman I saw in 
Ehshmir, the far-famed land o4 Houris. She is a 

♦ To ‘‘Shampoo’’ is to knead the body with both hands; a 
favourite remedy in the East for pains in the limbs, or lassi- 
tude, and very cfficacioiyi I always found it. At nighf it 
used to lull me to sleep most lux^iously. 
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native of this place, and the wife of a man who 
lives near the Thannah. 


PIPEOWLA. (Disteict of Kot Kanora.) 

Distance^ ten miles. 

30#A August., 1850. Thursday . — I arrived here 
at two o’clock, a. m., and instead of finding any- 
thing ready for my further progress, I had the 
greatest difficulty in even seeing the Lunil)adS.r. 
As I came along in the dark, I saw hut little of 
the road, and all I know is, we had to ford some 
deep and rushing torrents. ' Every -stream and 
river in this part of the country is very much 
swollen now, and the roads are qij^te out up by the 
Bains. 

It is now near noon, and not a Coolie has yet 
condescended to make his appearance. This is 
very bad management, for I sent on notice the 
day before. Travelling in these parts requires 
extra philosophy and patience, especially when 
people are suffering from illness, as I am now. 
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ON THE HILL ABOVE DBING. (District 
OR Illaka of Mundt.) Dak Bungalow. 

Distance, about thirty-four miles. 

31s^ August, 1850. Friday . — I loft Piprowla at 
three o’clock, p. m., yesterday, and reached this place, 
after travelling all night, at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing. Finding no one in attendance at this soi- 
disant traveller’s Bungalow, I desircd'to he carried 
down to the village I was formerly encamped at. 
Nothing being ready there either, I went still 
farther on, to Bring* Proper. The heat in the 
confined valley whore that hamlet is situated, was 
absolutely frightful, and I found I had come three 
or four miles down the khud to no purpose. No 
Kardar, Thanadar, or Lumbadar appearing, and 
not a trace of fresh Coolies, I returned up here, 
quite desperate, reaching this house at three 
o’clock, p. m., having wandered in the hot sun for 
five weary hours. Ildlf my things have not arrived 
even here, having been left bqhind for want of 
Coolies. This is inexcusable, as I have regularjy 
sent notice on before-hand, and the intelligence of 
my approach has, I know, even reached the city pf 
Mundy, several miles Ifurthe^ on.; because just now 
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a Jemadd.r (military official) arrived, sent by the 
BUjab of Mundy to make arrangements for me, so 
1 hope I shall get off at last. 

There must have been a great deal of rain, as 
the roads are in a shocking state. Everything 
looked fresh and green yesterday afternoon. The 
hills are covered with verdure, hut the wild 
.flowers are fewer and less various about these 
mountains, than amongst the hills of Eashmir and 
Kishtawar. The, Balsam of Kangra and Kooloo 
is a very different species from the one which 
blooms so luxuriantly in Kashmir and Kishtawar, 
and also in the vicinity of Koorboo in Ladak. 

Shortly after leaving Fipwwla, the road ascends 
considerably. The Ipvel ground is no more seen, 
and hills surround it on every side. From Hurree- 
B&gh to Go5mah is a long desceift, and from 
Godmah to this place is half ascent, half descent. 
About four coss from Goomah, a Dak-Bungalow 
and out-offices have been built by the* Mimdy 
BSjah, for travellers ; but no village being near, 
and the building as ypt in an unfinished state, they 
are at present alnj^ost useless. The same must be 
said*^ of this Bungalow, for the nearest village is 
two or three miles distant, down a steep khud. 
However, I believe that arrangements have been 
made for shops being estabhshed here ; and fifty 
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men are to be stationed in this place. Two Sepoys 
are to be placed in cbarge of the Dak-Bungalow, 
which is to be immediately finished. This (if all 
be carried out properly,) wiU prove an inestimable 
boon to wearied travellers. It is absolute cruelty 
making people go down ^gged paths an indefinite 
number of miles out of the way to reach a village, 
after having come a long and fatiguing march. 
If this bo not speedily remedied, the Mundy B4jah 
ought to be indicted under “ Matin’s Act.” 

Between Piprowla and Sookha BS.^h, ^the first 
village on the road in the territory of the Mundy 
Mjah,) I observed a fort to the right, not fer 
fi:om the road. I do not kno'w if it is kept tip now. 

Both Goomah and Bring* are famous for Black 
Salt,* as well as for heat and discomfort. This 
Black Salt fiJfcis a considerable item of the revenue, 
and is said to be a profitable concern for Mundy. 

BIJOTJBA. (Disteict op Kooloo.) 

Double march ; distance, 'twenty-one miles. 

\st September, 1850. Saturday. — I reachgd 
this place a little before srmset, having left Bring 
at four o’clock, a.m. The Coolies are so fiigh|- 
* These salt mines I described before. 
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folly lazy, that I was upwards of twelve hours in 
accomplishing hut little more than twenty miles. 
When we reached Khumand (the intervening 
march, described in a previous part of this volume, ) 
instead of obtaiumg a change of Coolies, we foimd 
tho village deserted. It , seems that the Kardar 
and all the Zemind^ (cultivators) have been 
obliged to go to tho city of Mundy, for some reason 
or other. I need not describe the road or scenery, 
having done so before. I find tho dhoolie fiir 
more fatiguirfg than riding, and sigh for the 
saddle, and gallant Arab, my letter-half I Without 
them I feel helpless. The way seemed fer more 
weary yesterday tha^ when I got over it rapidly 
and pleasantly, mounted on “ Eival,” some four 
months ago. The sun shone so brightly all day 
that I absolutely longed for rain and ^uds — any- 
thing rather than this desperate heat. Even now, 
at nine, p.m., tho heat is quite suffocating, and I 
feci languid and absolutely exhausted from it. 

Passing over the high hill which is between 
Ehum&nd and Bijoura, I observed many flowers 
similar to those gro^sving in Ejshtaw&r and Chumba. 
The last few miles of ground were covered with 
very pretty kinds of feathery grasses, which grew 
to the height of three or four feet. Some of them 
wore pmk and slender^ others of a beautifrd silvery 
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wHte. The roads are very mueh out up hy rain, 
and several hill-streams are considerably swollen. 
About lialf- way down the mountain before alluded 
to, I saw a Faqueer^* who has been in that one 
spot for nearly nine months. His only shelter 
appeared to be a projec^g rock, and here, in the 
jimgle, this absurd enthusiast has vegetated, his 
only food milk, and his sole companions the wild 
denizens of the wddemess. The rock must have 
afforded but poor shelter in raip or snow, and yet 
he appeared happy and contented. These ignorant 
heathens suffer far more for their religion than the 
most zealous of Christians for theirs. There is a 
melancholy moral in^his 


CHOONG.** (The Bajah of Kooloo’s Illaka.) 

Distance, im Ihihs. 

9 

2nd "Bepiember, 1860. Sunday . — can hardly 
believe I have had the moral courage — ^thc won- 
drous strength of mind to ne-yisit this ill-omened 
spot, where I so nearly lost my life some nipnths 
ago I However foolish it may seem, I had great 
difficulty in making up my mind to this heroic 

* Also spdt Fakir ,'* — a reff^ous mendicant. 

Q 2 
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act, and I consider that I hare immense reason to 
be proud of my fortitude ! 

The first portion of the road firom Bijoura to 
Choong is the same ■which leads to the city of 
Sooltanpore (the capital of Kooloo). About 
three miles fi’om Bijoura the Be^s is crossed 
by the Mmsuek-ferry I described at length the last 
time I went this route, nearly four months ago. 
Since then, owing to the rains, the Boas is greatly 
increased in size, and the current is so rapid we 
were carried a long way down before we attained 
the opposite bank. There was great delay in taking 
all the dhoolie-bearers across, one by one, and 
consequently it was ^pirly dark before we reached 
this place. StiU there was sufficient light to see 
the spot from which I fell. As I looked at it, I 
remembered 'with a shudder how nearly I lost my 
life that night, and "visions of many hours of pain 
and suffering rose before my mind. Though I 
have persuaded myself to ro'visit Choong, I cannot 
possibly summon courage to leave my dhooUe. 
Superstitious fears and X)ainfai reminiscences pre- 
vent my encamping^ere, and I only "wait for Goolies 
to proceed to Munnie KSm. This is in the IMka 
of the Bajah of Kooloo. The Lumbadkr of Choong 
is Si mere lad, lately appointed, and appears to 
have no influence here.^ So, though I sent a Chu- 
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prassie on before-hand, I see but little immediate 
prospect of getting Coolies. The whole of the 
arrangements in these districts of Mundy and 
Kooloo arc most heart-breaking, and the Coolies 
are the worst I ever had to deal with. Two or 
three seers (from four to six poimds) is a very 
usual load, and even this slight burthen they con- 
stantly leave lying on the ground, and run away 
as if they were bewitched, for no apparent reason. 
I never saw more unmanageable, o<^ous people. 

The Parbuttie* Ehrnr, which flows. into the 
Peas not far from the village of Bohun,'|‘ has 
very much increased in volume since I was here 
in May. Its bed is much broader, and the cur- 
rent appears very strong. * The path winds along 
the valley of this river for the last seven miles ; 
the greater part of the way consists of steep accli- 
vities, -the road by no means .good. 

MIINNIE ZAEN. (The Eajah op Kooloo’s 
Illaka.JL Boiling Springs. 

Distance, fourteen miles. 

Zrd Sept&nber, 1850. MorSlay — I did not get 

* “P^buttie” is the name of a favourite Hindoo godtless, 
and I have elsewhere given her history in extemo, from the 
chronicles of the Hindoo mythology. 

f Bohun is a village situated near the place where I crossed 
the Bcas. I mentioned it in a jrrevious page in this Volume. 
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away from Choong till one o’clock, a.m., and just 
as I started it began to rain heavily. Thp Chu- 
prassie coolly and impertinently stayed behind, 
and there was no one to keep the refractory 
Coolies in order. They behaved very badly, 
carrying my dhoolic aU dwry, and the jeopardy 
my neck was in, combined with the hideous 
noise they made, prevented me effectually from 
closing my eyes all night. At daybreak, or a 
little after, yo rfeached the village of Jurrie, 
about half-way, and here they set me down and 
ran away in every direction, though no one spoke 
a single word to them. They must have met the 
baggage Coolies, and iillfcructcd them to do like- 
wise, for each man as ‘ho came up, put down his 
load, and scampered off as if possessed by the 
“ Plying Dutchman.” Two of my servants were 
with me, and a few of the Coolies were .finally 
caught. Those wore* well flagellated, and their 
blankets taken from them, to ensure their remain- 
ing. However, I was kept S9vcn weary hours at 
Jurrie in the hot sun| before a sufficient number 
of men were collecfied and I could proceed* Oh, 
what a delightftd state of discipline! Quite 
agreeable to wearied and invalid travellers ! 

I have had so many touches of fever since 
leaving Xashmir, while travelling through the 
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low hills of Kishtawar and Chumba, which at this 
season of the year, bear malaria and death in their 
dense Jungles, that I am quite knocked up and 
utterly xmable to proceed. Nothing but a deter- 
mination not to “ give in ” has home me up so 
long, but I feel I shall* be laid up in earnest, if I 
do not rest myself for a few days at least. So I 
have resolved to test the efficacy of the hot baths, 
and begin this very evening to take my first. The 
road from Jurrie to Munnie •Kam is very hiUy 
and not particularly good. Ilowcvcr, .after the 
break-neck paths of Kishtawar and Chumba, these 
indifferent roads appear perfectly delightful. 
Ghaussie quietly reiha^^ yesterday, that we had 
come to tunda surruc/m^^* now! [Anglic6, 
roads as good as Malls.] 

I never saw a more rapid and foaming torrent 
than the Parbuttie near Muijnie Kam. This river 
is perfectly white with fofim, and .there are so 

* !^nda Surruck^' literally signifies eoM road. It has 
thus been christened by the natives, because the Mall or 
Course (called in Bombay the^ ‘‘Esplanade,”) where the 
Europgan residents drive and ride every evening after sunset, 
is profusely watered in the aftemooh by numerous BhiakteeHy 
or water-carriers, who sprinkle the whole road with Water 
fi*om their Mussneks, and thus allay the dust and make the 
drive fresh and pleasant. Generally fine large trees .also 
shade this “Tunda Sutruck,” — ^regular rows being closely 
planted along each side of the dnve. 
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many large rocks in the bed of the stream, that 
the spray is dashed to . a gr^t height, and is 
scattered about in every direction. The bed of 
this torrent, never wide, is, near this place in par- 
ticular, very much confined by high and nearly 
perpendicular rocks. 

As I passed the boiling sprmg near the road, 
on entering Munnie Kam, I observed that the 
steam issued in a much smaller volume now than 
when I saw it last* I do not know what can be 
the causQ of t^. 

I am sorry to hear that there is no practicable 
road to Busehr from this, and I must retrace my 
steps if I wish to see I have been misled 

in a very unaccoimtable manner, as I was dis- 
tinctly informed, that there was a road from 
Munnie Xam ^ to Xanawr. It is now so long 
since I received letters, that I think I shall go to 
Simla first, .and defer my visit to Busehr for a 
month at least. I certainly require a littlcf rest to 
recruit my shattered health, — and deserve it too, 
after my arduous journey. 

I Imvo been much struck by observirfg the 
difference between these hills and those I have 
lately traversed. Blowers are in less variety here 
and much less abundant. These hill s are more 
cultivated, certaudy, and more populous too, but 
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I nowhere se6 the luxuriant vegetation of Kash- 
mir aqd Kishtawar. 

• 4^4 September^ 1850. Tuesday I took a bath 

last night just before going to bed. These baths 
have a powerfully soporific effect ; I experienced 
this the last time I here, and last night I 
again enjoyed the same delicious, dreamless slum- 
ber. Long months have passed since I slept so 
long and so soimdly. I am generally a very light 
sleeper, but last night I think hoth^g could have 
roused me. I found my clothes this • morning 
covered with the marks of the horrid fleas, which 
had nearly devoured me during the night, and yet 
I had slept peacefully tlfrough it all ! 

The extreme heat and siHphurcous smell of the 
bath, made me feel very faint before I had been 
many minutes in it. On coming out of the water, 
a profuse perspiration always breaks out, and 
unless imprudently checked, usually lasts for two 

or three hours. When I was here before, I 
arrived deplorably^ weak and ill, still suffoiing 
from the accident I had met with not long pre- 
viously. I foimd a very rapid benefit from the 
use of these hot-baths, though I did not remain at 
Munnie Kam long enough to take many. They are 
decidedly most beneficial to the health. I caught 
cold in the Jungles of Kishtawar, and ever since 

Q 5 
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tliat, my old cough has been ceaselessly harassing 
mei, and I have suffered in the most distressing 
manner from cold night-perspirations. I am in 
great hopes of banishing both once more, by a few 
of those infallible specifics. I mean to try them, 
morning and evening, as I'ong as I am'here. 

Though the Lumbadar declared that no one had 
boon batliing in my particular Khoond* since I was 
here before, I have made him empty, cleanse, and re- 
fill the said bjvth. I like to feel certain of its purity. 

This evening I went a little way beyond the 
place called “ Eam-Gunga’’t which is the sacred 
spot I was taken to when I was hero formerly, as 
one of the lions of Munnie Kam. 

I find that the Pifrbuttic rises in some high 
mountiiins a long way beyond Muimie Kam. It 
is joined at the Eam-Gunga by another torrent, 
which rushes down., from lofty hills to the right. 
The latter is spanned' by a small bridge, very nar- 
row and very frail. I crossed it, and ascended 
to a village about a quarter of a mile beyond. 
The apology for a path was narrow, and very 

♦ Khoond” means literally, a “spring; ” but any bath, 
immediately supplied by a spring, is also called a “ KhoSnd.” 

f Gunga means Gauges, and Rama is a Hindoo God. I do 
not know what connexion these names have here, as none of 
the mountaineers could enlighten my ignorance. 
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stony, and it was with great difficulty that the 
dhoolie was carried up. There is a village called 
• “ Kanawr,” seven coss from Munnie Kam, and I 
have little dofibt this gave rise to the mistake 
about there being a road to the District of Kanawr, 
in the principality of'Busehr, as I before men- 
tioned. 

I have had a good deal of experience in drying 
flowers. I And that it is next to impossible to 
preserve those gathered in wet weather. Even if 
they do not spoil altogether, they invar-iably lose 
their colour. In the most favourable weather it 
is very difficult to preserve the colour of lilao or 
pink flowers. The* “Potentilla Sanguinia,” in- 
variably turns to an ugly brown if plucked in wet 
weather, and all vestige of its rich crimson hue 
disappears. Most of the flowery I gathered in 
Kishtawar have completely, lost or changed their 
colours ; even the yellow Botentilla end the pink 
roses 1 found on Puddrio Pass. Tho former is 
usually an easy flower to preserve, and those I 
gathered in the d^ climate of Putseo, in Lahoul, 
are v*ery perfect to this day. • I have even now a 
large collection altogether, though I have been 
obliged to throw away himdreds, which had been 
irrevocably ruined, by damp and mildew. • As 
specimens, I have preserved haany, the colours of 
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nrhioh. liave &ided away ; this being often impos- 
sible to avoid, even in dry Weather. For instance, 
a small, bright pink flower I gathered in Lahoul,' 
between Goondla and Kardung, orft fine clear day, 
soon lost its rosy hue, and gradually changed to a 
delicate Mac tint. The Coltimbines, white, yellow, 
or lilac, rarely retain a vestige of the original 
shades. But it would be impossible to go through 
aU the beautiful flowers that enamel these luxu- 
riant mountains. I have found it a great amuse- 
ment collecting the flora of the remote countiies 
I have travelled through. It is not without some 
trouble and a good deal of porsoveranco, that I 
have managed to secure as many as I have, for 
often, when the end bf a march was attained, 

though wearied, and perhaps ill, I have resolutely 
set myself to ^examine and dry my collection, 
carefully changing the papers almost daily, till 
each flower ^was thoroughly dried. Still, it has 
been an occupation^ and every one is the better for 
having an object. Had I not been determined to 
persevere, I should firoqUently, when tired and suf- , 
fering,^havo given up even my Journal ; so f have 
a right to applaud my resolution at least, however 
meagre and abortive my poor efforts at description 
noay have proved. 

bth September, 1850. Wednesday . — The hot bath 
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last niglit did not make mo sleep as soundly as 
usual., I awoke fit eleven o’clock, feeling cold 
•and ill. I saw a shadow passing my bed-curtains 
and I screamed out in terror. There was a small 
night-lamp in a comer of the room, and when I 
sat up in bed, I saw Sbme animal lapping up the 
milk which was in a basin by my bedside. My 
screams frightened it away before I distinctly saw 
what it was. This reminds me that my pistol has 
been for some time forgotten.* TJraally I do not 
sleep without it by my pillow, loaded aaid cocked. 

The hot baths are already doing my cough 
wonderful benefit. 

6t/i September, 1^50. Thursday These baths 

aro really very excellent •inventions. My cough 
is going gradually away, and I fed stronger 
already. I missed the services of old “ Bodhie- 
ka-ma (my Abigail), the first bath I took this 
time. When I was here, before, I*uscd to make 
the old woman precede me always, and let mo 
know if the water was very deep, or very hot. 
But as she is hors de comhdt at present, I employed 
a woman of the village to assist me in hef stead. 
The water looked so deep^aad black by torch- 
light, I felt absurdly alarm^. However, Kooloo 
people are so disgustingly dirty that I could not 
venture to send her in, so I*merely made her act 
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as sentinel on the edge of the hath in case I fainted 
as on previous occasions. • Siucje then I have put 
away all childish fears, and require no one’s pre- 
sence to give me confidence. 

At night, particularly, a dense steam issues 
from the water, and it always appears to mo to be 
unmistakcably hotter and more sulphureous at 
that time than during the day. I shall fill a 
bottle of this Munnie Kam water and have it 
analysed at some fature time. 

The otjior day, when I was on my way hero, 
one of the dhoolie Coolies declared he was 
very sick, and could not proceed. This was at 
Jurrie, whore all the Coolies* so imcoremoniously 
eloped, leaving me to practise patience by the way- 
side till more men anived from the village above. 
Seeing that thi^ man was malingering, and know- 
ing that his only rcqson for not taking “ French 
leave” lay in the fact of his blankets being in 
Ghaussie’s custody, I determined to punfeh him 
effectually. So, with many expressions of condo- 
lence and sympathy, d took** three powders of 
tartar emetic, and ordered Ghaussie to mik the 
same in water, and make the pseudo-invalid drink 
this startling dose^ my presence. However 

• liUckilY, I have lately always casried my medicine-ohest 
with me in the dhoolie, sft it was at hand at all times. 
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heterodox the punishment, I believe ho has Icomt 
a lessen, and will jiot again feign sickness. I abflll 
•never forget how convulsively ill the magical 
“powders” made him, though from the mixture 
nearly colourless he had had no fears in swal- 
lowing it. I believe tlie natives imagined I had 
cast the evil eye on him, (« bewitched him by 
“ in some incomprehensible manner. 

When he came for his blankets next day — for I 
left him rolling on the ground, at Jiirrie, in ex- 
tremis — 1 asked him maliciously, “ if tjie English 
medicine or the English dhoolie was the pleasantest 
to take ? ” It was- my favourite plan after this, 
when any Coolie, camp-follower, or servant, pre- 
tended sickness in order avoid work, or night- 
marching, to administer tartar emetic iu anything 
but infinitesimal doses, tmd I v^ily believe that 
at last nothing was so rauclj dreaded in my Camp 
as the call for the medicine-chest. 

I never saw a more turbulent, impertinent, ill- 
ordered set of people than those of Kooloo. They 
unite the vices of Ihe Hill‘tribes, with those pecu- 
liar fb the men of the Plains^ while the virtues of 
either are absolutely unknown. They ought to 
be kept down with an iron hand, and every &ult 
severely punished.^ Till a strict and unflinching 

Sorcery. 
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discipline is exercised, the Kooloo people will never 
be worth their salt. They ought to be forped, if 
they carry burthens, to take the proper load. No 
one feels any objection to pay for the carriage of a 
load of full weight, conveyed in a reasonable tioie 
from the beginning to the 6nd of a march, lliese 
people are by no means in a state of charming 
simplicity. They arc utterly devoid of the honesty 
and truthfulness of many of tho primitive Hill- 
races. They 9 tcal,Tie, fight, and make false and 
Mvolous eomplaints to their superiors, in a manner 
which is extremely reprehensible. The fact is, 
they are too much indulged^ and tliis lax state of 
discipline will be the ruin of the people, if absurdly 
persisted in. In no civilized parts of the Hima- 
layas have I seen Coolies leave their burthens half- 
way, and run away so unceremoniously. My pro- 
perty has increased ip. a most magical manner, at 
least, some fifteen or twenty loads are transformed 
into fifty and sixty ! One can readily make‘ allow- 
ances in LadS.h,'Lahoul, and even Kashmir. There 
the people are semi-bafbarous, rarely see an En- 
glish face, and as yet are totally unaccustomed to 
carrying loads. In the more imcivilized parts of 
Gk>olab Singh’s dominions, Coolies never think of 
for hire, and I often found they had all 
disappeared without waiting for payment, when 
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I came up late to my camp. In Eoopslioo, tiie 
Coolies always expect to be paid, but there they 
were not changed daily, and in the Oojdr they 
could not well nm away. Kooloo is -very different 
from those savage lands. They know better hero, 
and ought to be constrained to act as people who 
do. Mundy is, if possible, even worse than Kooloo. 
In Lahoul, women act as Coolies far more fre- 
quently than the men, and though the Lahoulis 
are a very barbarous and uncivilized people, they 
have wit enough always to ask for *therr hire. I 
like them much better than the Koolooitcs, though, 
from so rai'cly carryiag burthens, they make lazy 
and bad porters. Ill Eoopshoo, women and yaks 
arc used more frequently ae beasts of biuthen than 
the men, and I can hardly condemn this practice, 
where the women arc so hideous and so masculiue. 
In other parts of Ladak, the males are more gal- 
lon^ and a female Coolie is cpmparativ^ly rare. In 
Kashmir, Kishtawar, Puddurooa (or Bhudurwar,) 
and (!!humba, the system of female Coolies is abso- 
lutely unknown, an^ whatever want there may be 
of meft, nothing will induce .a woman of those 
countries to carry a burthen, however light. • At 
Singpoor in Kishtawar, where I was most vexa- 
tiously detained for want of Coolies, my servants 
made a woman carry some suraorie, (i. e., absolutely 
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necessary) load. After going two miles, she over- 
took her husband, who was carrying a burthen of 
nearly double the ordinary weight. I was elose 
behind in my dhoolie, and was highly edified by 
seeing the caro sposo take his wife’s load on the 
top of his own, and send her baek to her own 
house. (Ifofa hene ; the woman was middle-aged 
and ugly too !) 

The Kooloo women wear the same dress as the 
Lahoulis ; a single blanket, or sometimes two, 
fastened^ at the nock or shoulder by a brass or 
iron pin. Their head-dress is a woollen skull-cap 
with a puffed border all round, exactly like the 
cap worn by the men, and described in some 
previous page. They wear fewer ornaments in their 
hair than the Lahoulis. In the latter country, 
every woman is decorated vdth a multiplicity of 
turquoises, &c., in her hair. These stones (which 
are found ,all over Tartary in great quantities) 
are set in a sort of a band, long or short as the 
case happens, from one to four inches broad ; gold 
silver, brass, and various stones are mingled 
with jhe turquoisqs. This band is festened on the 
forehead, and goes along the top of the head, down 
to the neck occasionally; when long, hanging in a 
sort of tail behind. The poorest women wear this 
ornament, (more or less elaborate of course,) and 
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some of the richer people value theirs at neai’ly a 
hundred pounds sterling each “ band.” A woman 
of the tribe of Traders, had an ornament of this 
kind for which I offered her four hundred rupees 
(£40) on the spot. She refused my offer peremp- 
torily, much to my surprise. The Lahoul women 
also wear a kind of lappets made of fur, some- 
times of most valuable sorts, such as sable, seal- 
skin, &c. These lappets come down on each 
check, and do duty for caps. I ^)bsc5rvcd the same 
in Ladak. 

Turquoises are abundant at Lch, and arc plenti- 
fully found in the more remote regions of Tartary 
and Yarkhund. Soirfe of these stones are asiarge 
as pigeon’s eggs, and without a flaw J I have seen 
some of even double that size though not perfect. 
Indeed, I observed that the majority of the tur- 
quoises were flawed extensivply. A small stone, 
tolerably perfect, costs from,ono to ten shillings. 

There was a kind of fur selling in Ladak for 
fifty and sixty Company's rupees, ;(£5 and £6,) 
while I was at L^. This fur was small, and 
dyed iJlaek. It was the skin of the Seal, and the 
hair was long and glossy. 

Several lamb-skins sell at Leh for one Company’s 
rupee each. These skins cost so much (though 
lambs are much cheaper if bought alive) because 
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the lamhs &om 'which these skins are taken, are 
brought into the 'world after the manner of the 
Cesarean operation, before the full time of their 
birth, to ensure peculiar softness to the skins. They 
are beautifully do'wny and delicate, but so very tiny 
that a largo number arc requisite to make a cKaga or 
postine.* Marmot skins are also highly prized, as 
the fiir is very warm. But these animals are 
not found near Leh, so I should think it would be 
difficult to procure the fin* there. At Lingteo, 
near flic foot of the Bara L&cha Pass, Marmots 
are found in great numbers throughout the Plain. 
BctwccnPour&na (orPaicn,)Draus andMctchahoy, 
(the*05/«r encampment near the foot of the 
Draus Pass in Ladak, )• the hills are burrowed in 
every direction by these little animals. I saw 
hundreds of them as I rode along. They stood 
on their hind-legs in long rows, and allowed us to 
come quite close. Then they all darted into their 
holes like lightning. They make a peculiar noise 
which cannot be mistaken, something between a 
whistle and a squeak. • The colour of the fur is of 
a shaded fawn, and sometimes of a br6wnish 
yellow. They have funny little peaked faces, and 

* Great-coats of different sizes, and most primitive patterns. 
The Choga ” reaches the feet, but the “ Postine ** does not 
come more than six or eight inches below the waist. 
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seem of the Eat-genus.* Standing on their hind- 
legs is their favourite attitude, and while the 
little cdlony of Mamots are sporting outside their 
imderground liabitations, a sentinel-Maimot inva- 
riably keeps watch, and at the approach of man or 
beast gives his warning, whistle, when every one 
of his con-frerea instantly darts back to his hole 
with surprising agility. However, with a few 
precautions, I think they might be shot, or caught 
in a trap in large numbers, and.it would be worth 
one’s while for the sake of the fur, to secure two 
or three hundred. 

I went out this evening in the dhoolie, and 
though the path was ‘narrow and bad, I made the 
Coolies carry me about thQeo miles beyond Mun- 
nie K^im. There arc very lofty mountains covered 
with deep snow, some way beyond. These must 
be very high, judging from the quantity of snow 
still lying on them at this time of the year. These 
hills are not visible from Munnie Kkm. The 
snow which was Ijring on the heights in the vici- 
nity of the Boiling*SpringSi when I was here in 
May, has almost entirely disappeared. The F4r- 
buttie appears to rush down from the snowy 
mountains in the distance. They are not so very 
distant, eilhor ; — as the crow, flics, they scarcely 
The genus Arctomys^ allied to^the murine tribes. 
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appear ten miles off, though. I am told the moun- ^ 
tain-path leading thereto is many miles longer 
than the apparently short distance I have men- 
tioned. If the season were not so fer advanced, 

I should certainly explore these hills. I feel as- 
STircd I could go to ICan&wr this route after all ! 

I do not know the elevation of Munnie ETam 
above the level of the sea. Judging from the 
constant ascent from Bohxm to Choong, I should 
say it must be nine or ten thousand feet high. 

There is an excellent house for people visiting 
Munnie Kdm. I feel it hot even here, and have 
a hsLudi-punkah going all day. The nights are 
chilly, and a couple of blankets quite indispensable. 

Tth September, 18b0c Friday . — My baggage and 
servants started early this morning, and I shall 
go in the cool of the evening. Ghaussie is of 
course to be . in attendance. I was nearly scalded 
to death to-^ay, by eptering the bath rashly. The 
whole stream of water had been pouring in all 
night, and as it had not been turned off, the bath 
was full of nearly boiling wateh. There is an aper- 
ture ip. the side close to the top of the bfith for 
the water to run out, which prevents the possibi- 
lity of an overflow, when the water is allowed to 
nm finm the Boiling Spring (which supplies the 
“Khoond”) all day or all night. But the ordi- 
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nary custom is to fill the bath, and ihen turn off 
the "vrater, and allow the bath to cool a little or 
much, According to* the temperature required* by 
the bather. On this occasion it had boon neg- 
lected, and I heedlessly jumped into the neaiiy 
boiling fluid, and was mjich scalded before I could 
scramble out again. Poor little* “ Monto” (my 
Kashmir spaniel) who was playing at the edge of 
the Khoond, fell in, and got well scalded too. Ho 
is not nearly so precious as my popr lost “ Princcy,” 
but I should be sorry to bo deprivoll of his com- 
panionship, so I hope Munnio Kara will not be 
his grave. 

The greatest height of the water in the bath is 
up to my waist. Whon it igeacbcs above a certain 
mark, it flows out by the aperture I mentioned 
before, so no one can bo easily drowned in these 
Khodnds« Besides the bathing-house I use, there 
are several inferior places,^ \)uilt of, bricks and 
covered* in, five or six I believe. They are 

thronged with dirty natives from morning to night. 

BOHHH. (The Bajah of TEooloo’s Ilbaza.) 

Distance, tweniy~(me miles. 

%th September, 1850. Satvyrday — My servants 
were seized last even^ by a servant of the £ajah’.s 
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in the most tyrannical manner possible, and I 
have come on hero quite alone. I am too poorly 
to go further, hut .1 have written to Captain H— , 
as I can hardly believe it possible that it can be 
by his order I have been placed in so unpleasant 
a position, without any reason oAB-cially assigned 
for the seizure. * From the villagers I hear that it 
is on account of some goats bought by my people, 
when the owners wore unwilling to part with 
them. But no reference or application whatever 
has boon made to mo, and the whole proceeding 
appears lawless and unjust. 

This village is on the bank of the Beas, and 
almost immediately below is the place where the 
river is crossed by the-Mussuck-ferry often alluded 
to in the previous pages. 

^th September. Sunday . — I have received no 
reply yet from Captain II — . I hear Jie is not 
at SooMnporo (where I directed my epistle), but 
has gone up to his house at Nuggur. My poor 
servants will think I have deserted them, so I 
must, at great personal inconvenience, go toNuggur 
myself. I shall st^rt directly dak, ill though I am. 

•This Kooloo is a most disorganized country, 
badly managed in every way, and I shall be glad 
tOrbe out of it. 
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JTUGGUE. 

10#A September.^ 1860. Monday , — arrived 
here this morning, after receiving endless annoy- 
ance on the road. Though I absolutely paid the 
Coolies beforehand^ I was obliged to start on foot, 
having waited eight hours at Sooltanporo. 
walked three weary coss before the Coolies con- 
descended to bring up my dhooKe; nor would 
they have overtaken mo at all, fatigue and 
feverishness had not brought mo to a sftind-still, 
and forced me to seek repose on the hard stone- 
floor of a paltry grain-shop by the wayside, 

AAcr a great deal of trouble, I have had my 
servants released. It is only in Kooloo that such 
oppression is known. Ill before, I am considerably 
worse now. What between repeated attacks of 
low fever, numerous and haUnssing annoyances, 
combined with weeks of fSreed marches, I am 
quite exhausted, and utterly rinfit to proceed any 
further. 

14^4 Septeniber^ 1850. Friday .— have halted 
here several days to recruit my shattered health 
and strength. My ddk is to be laid to Hagkimda, 
in the Simla district, and 1 shall (d. y.) reach 
that place on the 17th instanl. 

B 
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The snow on the hills opposite Nuggiir has all 
molted away. The Eotung Pass is not visible 
from this spot ; but I am told that even the Beas- 
Kikhie” is free from snow now. When I passed 
that way in June, the “ Eikhie” was so deeply 
embedded in snow as to be perfectly hidden. The 
weather is at present clear and bright, but still too 
hot for my taste. The periodical Earns evidently 
cease much sooner .in these parts of the hiUs than 
at Simla, Mussoorio, or Daqeeling. 

The view from the windows of this house is 
quite enchanting. Tho valley of the Boas is wider 
at this spot than anywhere else. Everything looks 
so verdant, and all nature spems smiling around. 
The cultivation is qmte luxuriant, and noj^iung 
but gr«‘oii fields aud bcautifid trees cover the 
sweet valley below. Tho river flows along rapidly 
and turbulontly in tho middle of the peaceful 
vale; its angry waters in their ceaseless course 
form a striking contrast to the calmer features of 
tho scene. Tho hills on both sides are so high, 
that the beauty of the,landscape is much enhanced. 
I have been struck with this view on a mqpnlight 
night,' when tho smTounding moimtains were 
covered with snow. It is one of tho finest I have 
anywhere seen. I liavo passed hours in tho con- 
templation of its calm and pleacefril beauty, when 
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all nature sweetly slept, and softened by the 
distance, even the mountain-torrent beneath ap- 
peared *at rest. I never weary of gazing on such 
lovely scenery. 

This evening I leayo Nuggur, ddh for Nag- 
kunda. 


LAEJEE. (Disteict of Sukaj.) 

Three marches from Nuggur ; l>istauce, thirty-five 
miles. 

15 //< Seplcmhcr, 1850 . Saturday. — I liaVe been 
eighteen weary horn's in coming hero, so much for 
the “ dAks ” of the land. 1 started from. Nuggur 
at six o’clock, p. m., and went dii'cct to Sooltan- 
poor. After some delay in the ei^, I proceeded 
to Bobun, intcuding to go vid that village. It WaS 
quite dark when we arrived, at %e Mijssuck-ferry, 
and theOhuprassicwhomCaptainll — had sent with 
me, shouted for an hour at least, but without success. 
No Mussucks appeaSred, and not a trace of a single 
CooUefJ though the village of Eohun was dpectly 
opposite. In despair wo left the spot, and pro- 
ceeded three miles further, to Bijoura, which village 
we reached at daylight. Here another dfslay.oc- 
curred, but we managed to got off at last. The 

B 2 
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road soon leaves the Kangra highway, and we 
followed the conrse of the Be&s^ instead. At about 
two miles, we reached the second place wfiere the 
Bc&s is crossed on Muraucks. The stream is not 
so wide at this point as below Bohuo, and appeared 
less rapid. These Mussuek-ferries cause the most 
vexatious delays, and when one is ia a hurry, are 
very temper-trying. I had the satisfaction f!J 
of seeing the sun gradually rising above the high 
hills which flanked the valley, and of feeling the 
weather ^becoming more and more sultry. The 
Coolies I had, were wretched men withal ; as soon 
as they reached Dilassency, a village five miles 
from Bijoura, they ran away (as is their common 
practice), and I had to do as I have so often done 
in Kooloo— practice philosophical patience in a hot, 
dirty village, till substitutes could bo secured. 

Dilassency is in^ the Illdka of the Bajah of 
Kooloo, and apj^rs a small, paltry hamlet. I 
had great difficulty in procuring even a tiny cup 
of milk. Laijce is in Sur^j, and is said to be 
seven miles from Dilassency. * In my opinion tbis 
is an imder-estimato of the distance. Tlfis is a 
very common encamping place after Bijoura, but 
when people halt at Dildsseney, the next march is 
S&pus, a village about five miles beyond Laijee. The 
road from Nuggur I have before described, as fer 
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as Bijoura. It subsequently follows the course of 
the Beas steadily, ^sometimes winding along the 
banks, sometimes rising considerably above them. 
The road between Bijoura and Laijee is by no 
means creditable to the artiste who made it. It 
aspires to being a “ made” road, but there are 
many steep and bad places. Ilowever, despite of 
this, I longed for my gallant Arab, as I languished 
in the dhoolio. Ah ! it is that “ pace that kills !” 

I observe that the houses ki Suraj are almost 
invariably built of two or more storieg. These 
stories are by no means lofty ; they appear to bo 
designed for a raeo of Liliputian growth, and look 
ridiculously small aifd confined, rising one above 
another.. The houses arc generally constructed of 
wood and rough stones of sizes. The former is 

placed in regular layers, a foot or more ajrart. 
Frequently there is no cemquh and when there 
is, it appears to bo merely njuopnth Ihc slightest 
possibltr admixture of clay. The roofs of the houses 
are commonly slated. Laijce is a small village, 
and would appear Ito consist principally of one 
BunnihVs* shop. The usual «dclay about fJoolies 
has occurred, and the Chuprassie who was sent 
from the Thannahf to make arrangements here^ 

♦ Seller of grain, flour, sugar, apices, tobacco, ghfe, oiwcla- 
rifled butter, &c., &c. 

•(■ Police-oflico. 
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vehemently declares that the men he collected 
yesterday “ hMgeea^^ (ran away) over-night, so I 
am detained as usual, and the only shelter I can 
procure is the hot verandah of the BunniaKs shop 
afore-mentioned. 

Tlie hills through which the road winds after 
crossing the Boas, arc hare of trees, though well 
covered with grass and flowers. I observed a few 
bushes of the prickly pear, and one or two trees 
scattered liere and there. The opposite heights 
arc well wooded. About half a mile from Laijec, 
the road leaves the course of the Bcas, and turns 
abruptly to the loft. Two liill-strearas flow down 
near this spot and join the Boas; the torrent to 
the loft is called the ^ Sahnjah,” and thp larger 
one to the right flows below Laijec, and is named 
the “ Toertun” by the natives. We had to cross 
the former by a wooden bridge, which, for a won- 
der, was in good *esoivation. 


DILASS. (District of Soraj.) 

Ahoht five marches j distance, forty-eight miles. 

Vlth September, 1850. Monday. — I have been 
thirty-six hours between this ^d Laijee, including 
halts. I have put the distance at forty-eight miles, 
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but the route Mr. B — gave me did not allow so 
much. My ideas of the distances are as follows : 


Sams 

. called 3 coss. 

about 5 miles 

Monglore 

• » 

3 

77 

77 

5 „ 

Bessaleh 


6 

77 

77 

8 ,, 

Kote 

• 

• 7 ) 

8 

7 ? 

77 

12 „ 

Shumsber 

• » 

0 

77 

77 

8 „ 

Dilass 

• 77 

7 

77 

77 

10 „ 


Total 

33 

COSS^ 


48 miles. 


Mr. B. makes the distandb some twelve or thirteen 
miles less. I think ho must ho mistaken, and his 
route must refer to “ cosscs,” and not* English 
geographical miles.* Between Lahoul and Kash- 
mir, both Captain It — and Sir Ilonry Lawi’cnco 
accused me of making every march considcrtibly 
shorter than the reality. It is the reverse now, 
for I always imagine that^tlic distances given 
are much under-rated. I supj^se ri(^ng made the 
way seem short before ! However, I noAV judge 
not by my feelings of weariness, but by the time 
consumed in every* march,* taking into considera- 
tion fhe rate of travelling, 

The road from Laijee to Sams was very good 
for riding, and consisted of ascents as well as 

* The “cobs” are according to native report; the “wileB” 
are my estimated distances. 
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descents, principally the former. We had to 
ford a riycr, which came above the men’s waists. 
I observed several villages, perched like' eagles’ 
nests far above. There was a good deal of culti- 
vation, principally of the coarser native grains, 
such as bhutoo and mundfloa, of which flour is 
made by the mountaineers for their unleavened 
bread-cakes. The houses are larger and better- 
looking in most of the villages in Suraj, than they' 
are in Kooloo. kfost of them arc built of stone 
and wood, tVo or thro® stories high, and many 
arc plastered outside. Some are roofed with 
largo thin blocks of stone, but most of the houses 
I obseiTcd were slated. 

The people seem timbulent and disorderly. 
Wliile I was waiting at Koto for Coolies, one of 
my servants was nearly killed in an aifray. Ho 
had ordered a villager to take up some load, and 
the man abused instead of obeying the com- 
mand given. My servant stmck him in the face 
for the insulting language ho had used, and the 
blow grazing some previous s6re on his cheek, it 
began to bleed. I, never saw such a scehe as 
ensued when the blood began to flow ! I was too 
much alarmed to interfere at first, though ^my 
poor, servant was mobbed by the whole village. 
I sent for the Lumbadar, and but for his timely 
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arrival and authoritative interference, the luifortu- 
nate servant would luiA’’e been severely injured, if 
not killed. As it Vas, he was bruised and bleed- 
ing when rescued; but nothing daunted, be wanted 
to fly at his assailants again, though Me was one 
and they iverc legion. The hero of this combat 
was “ Bodhie,” my washerman (or “ Dhohie^'' as 
they arc called in India,) a young Hindoo lad, not 
•more than seventeen. 

From Sams to Plach the country belongs to 
the Mundy Itajali. At Plach therens a Thimnali, 
(of the Company’s,) but being a milo flit of the 
dii’cct route, I have not put Plach doAvn in my 
list of marches, and J did not go to it at all. It 
is hctiveen Monglorc and Bessfileh, about twelve 
miles from Laijee, perhaps a little more. The 
road was very hilly, and as I was carried along 
in the dai'k, it seemed a perfect* sec-saw. We 
crossed a bridge near Monglore^; I was too sleepy 
to in<£uiro what river it spsmncd. Some parts of 

tho road were very rugged. 

I remained several hourg at Plach, or rather at 
a villj^e a mile from the Thannah of that placc^ 
called by some such name as Khaneh. ‘There 
is another village near Plach, called Seddic. 
From this march to Eessaloh is a long ascent, tho 
bills are principally covered yith grass and a few 

B 3 
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slirubs. From EessMoh to Kote I should say was 
good twelve miles. With sixteen men to my dhoolie, 
I was nine hours in going this inarch. It 'is over 
the Jellourie Joi/t (which is thd-word.for Pass, or 
High Mountain). The acclivity is steep and 
tedious ; the path very good and the hills beau- 
tifully wooded with firs of t\vo or three species, 
and various other trees. The underwood was 
very d(;nse, and the wild flowers most luxuriant.* 
I noticed the yellow Potentilla, the small white 
Everlasting, mid many species of geranium ; also 
other plaffts and dowel’s only found on considerable 
elevations, (from nine to twelve thousand feet.) 
Many of the Flora were similar to those I have seen 
in KishtaAvar. Ilnlbitunately my flower-presses 
Avere nowhere in sight, so I could not preserve 
any specimens. I noticixl (piantitios of the “ Sun- 
flower;” a smaller species than that found in 
English gardens, very similar to some avo gathered 
in Ladak and Kashmir, Avhere, hoAvever, they 
seemed much scai’ccr, and had a blighted appear- 
ance. 

.. The descent from the Jellourie Joth to Kote is 
very great, and the road is in many places steep. 
The principal tree for the first two or three miles 
of the decliA-ity is one called by the villagers, 
the “IQiurson;” I do not know the English 
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name for it. It is something liko the hill-oak, 
only it grows to a greater height. 

Haying fasted all day, I became quite faint 
with hunger befdft reaching Xotc. Luckily we 
passed some apricot trees, heavily ladenrwith small 
but ripe fruit. These I ate in quantities, so we 
did not delay at Kote for breakfast, and I took 
that meal at Shumsher at ten o’cheky p. m. The 
•road from Koto to Shumsher is down a steep de- 
clivity, prettily Avooded. Near Shumsher tlic 
Kussowlie fir-tree covers the hills through which 
the road passes. It Avas bright moonlight Avhon 
we i-oached Shumsher. There is a river. floAving 
below the village, p,nd near its banks avo saw 
several tents pitched, AV’hich wo Avero told be- 
longed to a party from Simla, Avho were en- 
camped there. I Avent straight to the village 
above, and halted four or five hours. 

From Shumsher to tliis place (Dilass) the road 
is bad Sind wearisome. The first tlfreo quarters 
of the way consists of a steep ascent, and the last 
fpart descends to this village. Dilass belongs to 
the district of Suraj, and is within Captain II — 
boundary, and consequently subject to his juris- 
diction. Not far from Dilass flows the Sutluj 
or Sutledge, one of the fiA’^e rivers of the Punjab, 
This river is the botmdary between th6 Iwo *dis- 
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trictd of Simla and Kangra, with its Dependencies 
of Kooloo, Suraj, &c. Dilass appears a large vil- 
lage ; some of the houses are foofed in a peculiar 
maimer, and these faney-rool^ look*/ pretty and 
singular in the distance. The Lumbadar of this 
village is a civil and obliging man. 

The houses of Kotgurh are distinctly visible on 
the opposite heights ; these two ranges of moun- 
tains being separated by the rapid waters of the* 
Sutluj. To the right, three or four hundred feet 
or more below* Kdtgurh, the town of Komharsin 
is situated j the houses arc quite distinct from this 
point of* view, in the bright sunlight. Both Kot- 
gurh and Komharsin look quite close, but neither 
can bo attained without a formidable descent and 
ascent. 


NAGKUKDA. (Simla. District.) 

Distance, sixteen miles. 

1 8 th Septemhet', 1850. Tuesday . — arrived hcrea 
jibout eleven o’clock last night. "We left Dilass at 
two o’clock, p. m., and the sun had nearly set by 
the time we reached the Sutluj. I had no idea 
that the descent was so A'ery long and wearisome ; 
the ‘road iS steep and bad, in* many places consi- 
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derably out up by the rains. Tho hills are bare, 
with the exception of a short, coarse grass, and 
here and there a tfcw shrubs. Tho Sutluj flows 
through the valley in a thick muddy stream. Tho 
bod of the river is not wide at this part, and tho 
current is less rapid thjan that of many of tho tor- 
rents I have lately crossed : it is spanned by a 
wooden bridge, in not very creditable repair,— tho 
• railings to the left being all broken, and many 
of tho planks loose. Tho ascent commences 
directly tliis bridge is crossed. Tlfo road also im- 
proves, and it continues xmcxcoptionabRs the rest 
of tho way. As I before romai*k<;d tho Sutluj is 
tho boundary between the two districts of Simla 
and Kangra, and tlio roads all tlirougliout tho 
Simla Illulca arc broad and good, and kept in ex- 
cellent repair. 

After ascending the mountain for throe or four 
miles, Ivomharsin is reachbd. The moon was 
shining brilliantly on its wliite houses as we ap- 
proached, It seemed a large town for the moun- 
tains, and I observ43d a ve^y tolerable bazaar. A 
Hill i^Rdm ”* lives there, and Komharsin belongs 
to him. I did not halt, though I saw 'all my 

* “ Itdna" is a term used for a petty Prince, very much 
inferior in rank to a “ Bajah ” and it is seldom employed in 
the Plains at all. 
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baggage lying on the ground as I passed. From 
£omhir^in to Kdgkunda is an ascent of some five 
or six miles of pretty wooded toad. Theae is a 
D&k-Bungalow* here, but I was obliged to spend 
the rest of the night in iny Dhoolie, as the house 
was crowded with travollcra, I have managed to 
get a small room this morning. 

19^A September, 1850. Wednesday. I am 
obliged to halt here as Coolies are not to be had • 
for love or money. I am told there arc so many 
employed in nfakiiig new roads in every direction, 
and such numbers of people arc travelling about 
this district, that it is quite impossible to satisfy 
every one. 

This is a very lovely^ spot, and has long been a 
favourite ono with me. The elevation of Nag- 
kiuida is estimated at 9,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The air is cold and bracing oven in 
this month. When T was here last November 
and December, snow was on the ground, and lay 
a foot deep ; — it was bitterly cold then, the wind 
keen and picremg. Tlicre is a magnificent view 
efitho sno>vy nuigo, from a hill just above the 

* The 'buk-ltun^lows on this side of Simla, have no smr' 
rants or cooking establishments kept up by goremment, (as 
in the plains and all tdong the road from Simla to the plains.) 
A single CLokeyddr, or watchman, is left in charge, and ho 
has the onm of supplying Coolies, &c. 
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Bungalow, and I took a solitary walk to tlio sum- 
mit to enjoy the beautiful prospect. The sun was 
setting, on the white peaks of eternal snow and the 
heavens Avcre clear and cloudless. There was a 
solemn stillness in the scene, which stole over my 
spirits, and 1 felt sad and lonely as I gazed on the 
sea* of mountains around mo. The snowy peaks 
glittering like burnished gold in the glowing rays 
.of the setting sun, appeared so distant and so 
inaccessible, that I could scarcely believe I had 
ever crossed that shining belt. The trees which 
thickly covered the mountains around me, looked 
so tlark and gloomy, that visions of bears and 
leopards soon put aij end to my pensive contem- 
jdations, and fear imperatively usuii)ed the place 
of romance;. AV'^ith a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
I rushed down the hill, forgetting alike the lovely 
prospect, and my loud reminiscences of the icy 
regions in the distance, “ f(Ti’getting all but the 
thouglij; that now,” — I miglit be foocl for the un- 
courteous denizens of these beautiful forests. I 
rushed down the mpuntains frantically, mistaking 
every.bush for a grizzly bear, and not feeling sa£i 
till I heard my servants lauding at my Sudden 
arrival among them. 

* This is no exaggerated or unnatural simile ; the moun- 
tains resemble gigantic waves, and* the above term may bo 
tivdy applied, as all who have visited Fagoo would allow. 
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Some impromptu terror, some ludicrous associa* 
tion, invariably puts to flight all sad or sombre 
thoughts with mo. I do not ‘think I could be 
serious long, but I consider this a subject of gra- 
tulation, for it is unpleasant to be haunted by the 
ghosts of departed joys, and when the past is 
brighter far than the present, or ^he probable 
future, it is wiser to avoid dwelling on “days 
long past and gone.” This is the philosophy !• 
sagely practise. 

This Bimgalow is empty now, so I am more 
comfortable, and I have taken possession of the 
large room. Wlienever any one asks for Coolies 
here, ho is told that “ Mr. Bayley must first be 
served;” that “ ho has been oxpeoted for the last 
ton days, and eighty men liave ever since been 
kept in readiness for the great man.” * I never 
hoard of such oppression. What right Mr. 
Bayley’’’' has to bo tho'cause of .putting other travel- 
lers to inconvonionee, 1 cannot imagine. T never 
knew that the Governor-General’s Secretary 
had any prescriptive right to the Coolies of the 
.eoimtry ? 

* Mr. Bayley took very good care not to pay these unfortu- 
nate ‘‘eighty men” for their long “waiting” his pleasure, 
though they had to sustain themselves the best way they 
could during that interval, miles away from their homes. 
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ThereAs a road from this place to Kotgurh, 
which I travelled last year. The distance is ten. 
miles ; the road good and principally descending. 
There is andther road to Kotgurh from the bridge 
over the Sutluj (which I described yesterday). 
Instead of takmg the path to Komharsiu, a ptrson 
wishing to visit Kotgurh, ought to follow that 
which turns off to the left, a few hundred yards 
from the bridge. By that route, Kotgurh is some 
six miles distant. There is also a route to 
Eamporo wliich turns off from This ^Kotgurh 
road. Eamporo is the capital of, Biisehr, and 
that road leads to Kan&'wi’, in Busehr. * Huttoo 
(or Whartoo) Peak, 4s one of the lions of Kag- 
kimda, and commands a baautiful and extensive 
view of the hills, though it is not more than 
10,053 feet in elevation above the level of 
the sea. The whole range of mountains is 
densely Avooded, and the scejuery is loyely. When 
I visited Huttoo last winter, I observed numbers 
oiMituil, a handsome pheasant of golden plumage. 
I was told that heals, wolves and leopards, wore 
found In great abundance a little beyond HuttooT 
This Peak is five or six miles from Nigkunda. 
It is possible to ride up the greater part of the way, 
though the foot-path is narrow and steep*.*. Ponies 
must however be abandoned the last mile and a half. 
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There is another mountam in the SinA district 
which commands one of the most extensive views 
of the mountains of the Himalaya that th*e mind 
can conceive. I allude to the Heiglft, called the 
“ Chor,” the most elevated of all the Peaks, within 
a hundred miles. It is a little more than 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea,* 
and towers proudly above the neighbouring hills 
and peaks. I was fortunate in getting a clear, 
bright day for the excursion, when I visited it 
last year. Oii one hand I could distinctly see the 
white houses and wooded hills of the Simla 
and Ku'ssowlio range ; on tho other, Mussoorie 
and Landouv loomed in tlm far distance, — the 
Kuropcan habitations plainly perceptible. To 
the south, a glimpse of th« uubroken Plains of 
Ilindoostan Avas obtained, while the vision was 
bounded to tho north, by the glorious belt of 
everlasting .snoAV, glittering like gold and silver, 
as the different shades of light fell on its deepj 
unbroken siultice of icy-white. How peerless in 
its tmjesty of beauty,' is the long, uninterrupted 
*1!!lnge of Snowy Heights, raising their proud and 
lofty crests, coldly and sternly, many thousands of 
feet above all others. So icy white do these distant 

^ The exact height is given at 12^056} feet above the level 
of the sea, by trigonometrical measurement. 
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snowy mountains appear, that they seem like 
some awM harrier erected by an omnipotent 
hand, fo check the daring of helpless mortals 
from penetrating too far. They seem quite 
perpendicular and inaccessible, and distance 
lends enhanced beauty to the matchless landscai>e. 

Simla is about sixty miles from the Chdr. The 
marches are. 


Muliasoo .... 

8 miles. 

Fagoo . . ... 

6 „ 

Synge or Syhincs . . 

8 „ 

Dya or Dceah . 

8 „ 

Patturnulla 

8* “ 

Kliugnoo . • . 

7 „ 

Sui’an .... 

10 .. 


and thence to the top of the Chor is a very rugged 
ascent of about five miles; the summit being a 
collection of huge rocks, very difficult to clamber 
up. The only conveyance .adapted to those last 
five miles of tho road is the lull — a car- 

pet, each end of which is gathered up and closely 
tied, slung on a 15ng pole, which is carried on 
the sfiouldcrs of two men only at a timo.^ It * 18 * 
more portiible than a dhoolic, but less covenient 
for the traveller; especially the sitting dandies, 
where he is constraiped to sit in the middle of the 
carpet, — ^putting his head and shoulders on one 
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side of the polo, (and above it,) while his legs 
hang behw the opposite side ! 


MUTTIANA. (District op Simla.) 

» 

Distance^ thirteen miles. 

20th September, 1850. Thursday — I managed 
to got away from Nagkunda to-day, by dint of 
excessive bribery. * I am told here also that till 
“ Bayley , Sahib’’’ passes, I have not a single chance 
of a Coolie. What admirable justice, verily. 

The distance of this march is thirteen miles. 
The road, though broad and gbod, consists of cease- 
less ascents and descents, very long and very steep. 
The ascent to !N’dgkunda(from the Muttiana side,) 
is called the “Ifagkunda Pass, (a very oasy“ Pass” 
after those I have spon in Thibet). There is a 
pugdundie, o» footpath, .from Nagkunda to Muttiana, 
wliich saves four miles, but I think it would bo 
almost impossible to ride it. I went that way in the 
conveyance I doscribed'yesterday, (the hill-dandy,) 
last Dgcember, and found the path narrow and 
rugged, flanked by dangerous precipices, nearly 
the whole way. It runs along high ranges of 
mountaius, frequently rising tg a greater elevation, 
tjjpn the Bungalow at N^kunda. In November 
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and December all tbe .streams on tbis path-way, 
were frozen hard. Bears and leopards abound on 
those heists, and 'two of my servants saw a bear 
along here yesterday. When the long-talked of 
“ New Eoad” from lliudooston to Thibet is made, 
the route will be nearly level, and carriages will 
be able to come up from Simla to Nagkunda. 

The Dak-Bungalow hero is a good one, clean 
and comfortable. I should think the elevation 
of Muttiana must be about 9,0.00 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

21sf Septemher^ 1850. Friday . — Halted hero to 
day, having to wait the pleasure of tliat "^ery im- 
portant personage, “JMr. Bayley.” 

22nd Septemher, 1850. , Saturday I took a 

walk yesterday evening on a portion of the “New 
Eoad.” It was very cold and rain fell. 

When I was hero nine months ago, I was nearly 
frightened out of my senses. In the middle of 
the night, the windows of my room shook violently, 
and my bed was so sensibly moved, that I fancied 
some one mmt be •underneath. I called out re- 
peatedly, and at last hid my head under the bed* 
clothes in abject terror. My servants and* every 
one to whom I mentioned the circumstance next 
morning, laughed at me, b^t a few daj^ after- 
wards wo heard from Simla .that an earthquake 
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had been experienced there, and that it had like* 
•wise been felt aU over Upper India, the identical 
night I had been so much alarmed. ' So the 
shaking of the windows and bed Ttas not ima- 
ginary after all. 


PAGOO. (Simla District.) 

Dktance, fourteen miles. 

2^r<l September, 1850. Sunday This is a 

double march ; Theog, the intervening one, 
being a very usual halting-place. There is a 
small Dak-Bungalow (a Chokeydar, or watchman, 
in cluirge,) tlicro, but^no village. Fagoo is about 

six or seven miles further than Theog. The road 
is good and broad, as throughout all the Simla 
district. Though there is but little level ground, 
the ascents and descents are not steep. The hills 
are generally bare and uninteresting, and nothing 
worthy of remark throughout the road. I re- 
member galloping the whole of this march at a 
• 'firightfal pace last December, and the recollection 
made me long for my gallant “HaiTy Hotspur,” 
as I was slowly carried along in the dhoolie “ at 
the pac;p that kills” (mo.) 

That dear dcligl}.tful bore (Mr. Bayley) conde- 
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scended at last to arrivp, and some lioTirs after he 
had taken as many Coolies as he could possibly 
require; T was permitted a few at double the usixal 
rate of hire. • I left Muttiana at seven o’clock, p.m., 
or a little later, and we travelled by the light of 
the moon: my servants accompanied me. We 
arrived at Theog about eleven o’clock, p.m., and a 
groat delay occurred, as the Coolies are generally 
changed at this llungalow. I ended by securing 
only enough for my dlioolie;, and leaving all my 
baggage behind, I have come on her^. I am a good 
traveller, for I care little about doiiig what I have 
so often been compelled to do in my waiidcriiigs, 
— “ philosophize,” nunus breakfast or dinner. 

I have never halted at .Theog, but for people 

traYelling leisurely it would be a very good 
division, and quite long enough for an ordinary 
march. The Bungalow, however, seems in bad 
repair, and the Chokeyd^ in charg§ was sulky 
and disobliging. The village is some distance 
down the khud, so that I could not see it from 
the road. There is an old fort on a small hill 
opposite the Dak-Bungalow. ^ 

The Shall Peaks, 9,746 feet in elevation, 
are visible all along this march. Tliey are 
striking from their sharp, pointed shap^ so ^dif- 
ferent frorq^lihe su^unding. hills. There is a 
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road to these Heights froRi Fdgoo, and though, 
I believe, impassable for horses, many people 
visit them. 

Major F — called to-day, and dined with me ; 
he is as great a madcap as ever. I have just 
received letters from two. dear friends of mine, 
who arc, I find, at Simla. I am very glad of this, 
as I feared I should not meet any one I knew 
there. I received several letters to-day, which 
have been long wjmdcring in search of me, but 
I was distressed to learn that about thirty, sent 
to Kashmir, addressed to mo, have never since 
been heard of. 

24#A September, 1850. Memiwj , — ^Halted to- 
day. The Chokoydar of this Bungalow coolly 
informs mo that no Coolies are to be had here for 
any amount of money, without an order from the 
Superintendent, or the magistrate of Simla. All 
this is a change for the worse since last year ; I had 
tiien no difficulty whatever in getting Coolies at 
every stage. I have written to Mr. Forsyth, the 
Assistant-Supermtendent, for a supply, and I sup- 
•poso I must wait patiently till his reply strrives. 

G— came to see me to-day. He is very little 
altered in appearance since I last saw fiim at 
Indore jn Malwd, nearly three years ago. 

Fagoo is a very lovely s||>t'; the el|yation must 
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be between eight and nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. However, I only say this at a 
guess, having no correct information on the sub- 
ject. The vbrandah of this Bungalow commands 
a magnificent view of the Snowy Bango on a clear 
day. Last December, 4he space in front of the 
house was covered with snow and frost. There 
are some pi’ctty walks about Fagoo, and I stroll 
jftnong the hills surrounding the Bungalow till 
I am quite tired. 

The I’oad to Mussoorie ^ums off hero. JTho first 
stage is Synge, or Sines, which also.h'ads to tlio 
magnificent peak called the “ Chur,” Ix'foro 
alluded, to. ' Synge iff situated on the banks of the 
river Glieeiy, and is about eight miles from Fagoo. 
It is a most weary march, and comprises a descent 
of five or six thousand feet. Howqver, I rode it 
in one hoiu’ last y<!ar, and I had no design of 
endangering my nock, either, 

25#A September, 1850. Tuesday . — ^That obliging 
and amiable Assistant-Superintendent of Simla, 
yclept “Mr. T.-Donglas Forsyth,” has sent moan 
accommodating answer to my application for Coolies^ 
He declares his “ inability to aid any travellers.” 
What an obliging “ magistrate !” 

I saw Mr. W — to-day. . He looks 'iVi VQty 
indifferent health, pauyf^enfant. 

VOIi. I. s * 
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26/A September^ 1850. Wednesday. — shall be 
able -to go on at last to Simla. Major F — has 
kindly sent me out Coolies, so I shall lose no time 
in starting. “To one” place “ constant never,” 
—I am tired of Fagoo ! 

I. 

SIMLA.* ( “ Spsino Cottage.”) 

Distance, fourteen miles: 

2*1 th Scpteudfet'y 1850. Thursday . — My cousin 
accompanied me to Simla, and wo arrived about 
eight o’clock, p.m. Having neither saddle nor 
horses, I was reduced to being carried, like, an old 
grand-dame, in my dhoolie, which conveyance is 
rather the worse for the long service it has seen 
in my late marches. The road from Fagoo to 
Simla is very* pretty. The magnificent forest 
between Fa^oo and MuMsoo (which is about six 
miles from Fagoo) ha°s been but down in the most 
lamentable manner possible to make room for 
stupid, unromantic cyops of potatoes. The utili- 

*“* The height of Sim^, taken trigonometrieany, iff exaetly 
Y, 206 } feet above the level of the sea, measuring firom the 
magnetio observatory. The mountain caUed “Jacko” (so 
christened from the myriads of mmJieyi found aU over it) is 
mnsh higher, and housdff ore built not only on the slopes of 
this hiU, but to the very sunuqi 
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tarians who have thus desecrated one of the 
prettiest ^ts in these mountains, have ruined 
much of the picturesque wildness of the scenery, 
and I noticed with sorrow the ravages committed 
in its beauty. I looked with regret on every 
fallen tree, and rogardeid with sorrowful iutercst 
each charred and devoted trunk,* imconscious of 
the certaiu doom awaitoig it, and blooming in 
verdure still. Euined as this magnificent forest 
now is, yet “ traces of beauty linger, like the 
shades of departing day,” and the road* is still 
lovely, still beautifully wooded, and pleasantly 
shaded. 

After leaving F^goo there is a long declivity, 
and then the road ascends to some shops about 
half way to the first Bungalow in Muliasoo. A 
further ascent and a short descent lead to this 
house. There are a few slujps near it; it is 
situated on a high hj^ and commands m beautiful 
view. The house is a very good one, and boasts 
of a largo garden. The whole estate belongs to 
Captain H — . The 'Governor-General rented it 

* It is the custom in the Himalayfl to put a ** cross ” on 
each tree that is doomed to destruction, and frequently the 
mountaineers scoop out one half the diameter of the trunk of 
the devoted trees, and light fires within. The entt()p trunks 
thus^^ften become charred,*’ while the upper portion of 
treei^ covered with green l)4%hs in luxuriant abundance. 

s 2. 
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this year as well as last season, and it is, I believe, 
a favourite retreat of his. At present, however, 

fc f 

that august personage is luxuriating on the con- 
fines of Tartary, I am told. 

From thisdBungalow to Muhtlsoo Proper is two 
miles of excellent road, tolerably level. There is 
a small Pungalow here belonging to one of the 
Simla residents. Belo^this mansion is a tiny 
baKsiur, and all supplies arc sms chute procurable. 
FroiA^Muhasoo Proper to Simla arc eight miles of 
ascent and descent in weary succession, but as the 
road is broad, and good it is quite possible to canter 
the gi’catcr part of the way. Tlio hills about the 
latter portion of this march'Ui'o bare and ugly, so 
Simla in all its beauty is the more appreciated 
when attained. 

This “ new road,” now in embryo, will bo con- 
structed at such a trifling angle as to be nearly 
level. This road is to go ^m the Plains to Simla, 
thence via Eamporo to Kanlm’, as far as Oheeney 
in Busehr.* If ever completed, it will be the 
means of rendering Kanawr a “ Cockneyh ” visit, 
& I imdcrstand carriages will drive up thbre, and 
elephants, camels, &c., be ascommonasin the plains. 
It would bo too easy a journey then for enterprising 
^vellcirs like myself. 

Vide ni. 
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Now that I have reached Simla I feel a proud 
satisfaction in contemplating my late arduous 
journey', and my adventurous wandorings in 
strange landS. I forget all the sufferings I endured, 
and only recall the novel scenes and pcctiliar coim- 
tries I visited, with pleasure and sclf-gi'atulation. 
Travel always improA'^cs the mind, unless one 
chooses to shut both e^es and cars mentally and 
bodily, which I never do. 


irUEREEDPORE. (Dak Btjngalow.) 

Distance^ twenty-one^ mites from the top of the 
Simla Ghat. 

2^th October^ 1850. Monday , — I left Simla at 
half-past three o’clock this afternoon ; Cousin G — 
and 0 — accompanied mo. - 1 was Avretchedly ill 
and feverish before starting, but as yc went at a 
startling pace, I soon forgot my troubles. Wo 
were only one hour and a quarter in reaching 
Syroe D4k-Bungalt)w, which is about half-way, 
or tw<f and a half miles from ^jfie top of the Siiflla* 
Ghat, My house being in “ Chotah Simla,” I had 
some five miles of additional ground to kill. The 
road is a good “ made” one the whole wtf^, but the 
assents and descend so everlasting, that we 
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decidedly risked our necks ty galloping in the reck- 
less manner we did round each sharp comer. 

At Syree there is a Dak-Buhgalow, But we did 
not halt there. My companions changed their 
steeds, but I having only “ lUval” with me, went 
on steadily. We reached Hurreedpore about 
sun|K3t, and were fortunate in finding this 
Bungalow nearly vacant. When I was here 
nearly two years ago, in the winter, I spent a 
nighlUin the cold, verandah, as no corner was 
available in the house ; swarms of “ Philistines” 
crowding each apartment. Visions of a similar 
calamity rose before my “mind’s eye” as we 
approached the Bungalow. • There are but few 
“ Samaritans” in this .wicked world of ours, and 
it is a boro “ fulling among thieves.” After 
leaving Simla, the hills are bare and uninviting. 
The now road, which is being constructed, wiU be 
finished in a year or two, when carts, camels, &c., 
will all be able to travel on this route, and* Coolies 
will be at a discount, I wish such a blessing 
had been in store for my Simla visits, for the 
• “ Coolie” system is the bane of one’s life. 

As we were riding along this afternoon, we 
overtook a man carrying a Mlta (or basket) of 
bottles, M which we cast envious glances, for we 
were dreadfiilly thirsty, and knew that none of our 
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baggage would be at Hurrcedpore when we 
arrived-r-and consequently no refreshment to \m 
obtained.* O — rushed at the hamper, and after 
a considerable struggle suceceded in abstracting 
a bottle. We then all galloped off, laughing 
triumphantly, while the unfortunate Coolie ran 
frantically after us, yelling out to the admiration 
of all passers by — “Sahib lootaleea, lootaleea,’ 
‘(the gentleman has stolen it !) Congratulating 
ourselves merrily, we rode on quite hoedloip of the 
miserable man’s cries, duly intendiflg, be it said, to 
remunerate him in good time for his loss. We 
Avere, howevOT, justly punished for the ammo 
furanili, as we found out very soon that the bottle 
contained no generous wyie or sparkling malt, 
— ^it was labelled “ Vinegar !” So we left it on 
the roid-side in unutterable disgust! 


KHUDLEE. (DIk-Bungalow.) 

Distance, ten or eleven miles. 

29^4 October, 1850. Tuesday . — ^We came* on 
here to breakfast, and arrived just in time* to seize 
a room. We passed an old lady in a Jaunpaun, 
close to the Bungalow. Poor woman !•• She had 
started at bre^ o^ day, an^ must have mentally 
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consigned us to Tartarus, .for overtaking her as 
fvo did^ and “ adding insult to injury,” by first 
covering her with dust, and then forestalling her 
by taking possession of the only vacant rdom. 
Tlie “ new rules ”* are never enforced, so she 
will liavc to idiilosophizo. in a hot verandah for 
an or two. I do not envy her. 

The road to Kliudleo is broad .and good, but 
consists of ascents and descents in the heart- 
breakiag manner usual in the hills. After leaving 
Uun’ccdpore, Sve descended to the bed of some 
small river, name unkno^vn, which we crossed by 
an iron suspension-bridge. An ascent succeeded, 
and then a couple of mihw of level ground. 
There is a Dak-lJimgalow at Kuckeny, about 
three luid a half miles from Ilun’cedporc ; a mile 
beyond this, the road divides. The upjfer one 
loads to Kussowlic, and the lower one on tho 
right to Iluddee, which wo took. After tuining 
down this road, wo had steadily to descend, and 
again ciosscd a small river. Ascents and de- 
scents then |>rovokingly alternated for the re- 
maining four or five miles, wliich, however, did 

* These “ new rules ” ordained, that no traveller should be 
refused ingress; one room being appropriated to ladies, the other 
to gentlemen, and a first comer, of either sex, had no longer the 
TprioT , right 6f sole occupancy. As many as the rooms could hold 
might be admitted. 
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not prevent our galloping the whole way. The 
latter part of the march was pretty, and the hills 
• looked quite verdant and picturesque on all sides. 
I saw one {>alm tree, about five miles from Khud- 
Ice. The heat is great, and I regret having loft 
Simla so early. Of ail the ills of life, heat is the 
worst to bear. Cousin G — goes back to Simla 
now, and wo proceed to Buddee this evening. 


BUDDEE. (Dak-BunoXlow.) 

Distance^ nine milet. 

%i)th Octoher, 1880. \Vcdncs(hy . — Wc anived 
hero last evening, a little after sunset. The road is 
principally a descent, and avc liad to ford one or 
two sircams. The country is pretty, the hills 
arc covered with piickly’jear, and look refresh- 
ingly gi’ocn. About five piiles froiik this, we liad 
a vie\y of the plains, and saw the Soowalie range 
quite close. 

I passed a wibtchod ’night, — sick, hot, and 
sleepfcss, though I escapcd.tho attack qf fever 
which has hung about mo for some nights past. 
The excessive heat must have driycn away the 
enemy, on the coqnter-irritant principle. Alas ! 
I begin already to sigh for the bracing air I have 
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left far lielujid. We go on this evening to Nalla- 
Ghur. 


NALLA-GHUE. 

Distance^ teh miles. 

Same day . — Arrived here a little after dark. 
Hoad good and level it winds along the' 
valley of the Snrsa Kiver,” so says the road- 
book ; but I saw no “ valley,” and no river near 
the road. Wo accomplished this march in forty 
minutes. ' When wo reached this place, we in- 
q^od at the Chowkoo* whore the Dak-Bunga- 
low was, and were clootiified by being told that 
there w'as no such place. This was pleasant 
under the circumstances; — a dark night; — hungiy, 
tliirsty, and sleepy, and Kdbpur, the next stage, 
fourteen miles distant ! Hearing that there was 
a portion of the Govenior-Gcncral’s camp'a mile 
or two further on, we determined to proceed 
there, and indent on some cue or other for a 
dinher, and the loan^of a tent for an hour of two. 
The night was so dark, we could not see the 

• This word has various meanings, like many other Hindo- 
Btanee words: It signifies a guard-house, the end of a stage, 
the place where relays of bearers or horses are stationed, and 
finally, a chair. 
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road, and ere long,, we found ourselves quietly 
floundering among ploughed fields, and every 
now *and then* sinking into unpleasant hogs. 
Had it ndt been for we, we might have been 
there now ; I procured a guide, and finally, we 
reached this eamp ki safety, after much time 
wasted. 0 — found out an acquaintance, and 
with some difficulty, we got a little dinner, 
though I cannot say much for the hospitality 
shown on this occasion, to us weary and be- 
nighted travellers. 


ROOPHH. (Dak-Bungaxow.) 

Distance, Woelve miles. 

31«^ October, 1850. Thursday . — ^Wc arrived here 
soon after daybreak. We lost the road once or 
twice, in spite of the juvenile mopn. Close to 
campj we had to ford the Sursa Eiver, which was 
very shallow. Wo seemed to cross over succes- 
sive beds of sand,* and had to wade through water 
for the first two miles. Jt was bitterly cold ; 
— ^tired, sleepy, and lightly clad, we felt rather 
wretched. However, we galloped, along, reck- 
lessly disregarding our precious neCks, till we 
reached this Bungalow. Jhe higher hills, and 
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the Soowalio range, are left behind, hut there are 
some low hills on every aide. The Bagaur is a 
mile further on, and the Sutledge River libs be- 
yond. The Governor-General’s camp’ is pitched 
on the opposite bank. 0 — goes away to-day, 
to bo present at muster to-morrow morning. 

On anaving here, 1 found a quantity of my 
things hud been stolen during the night. The 
baggage-mules amved here yesterday evening, 
and my sapient servants took no precautions 
whatever ; so T have been largely robbed, with 
but a small ehance of being in any way in- 
demnified. 

2nd Nomnber, 1850. Saturday . — Halted here. 
It is very hot diuiiig the *itxy. The Govenior-Gene- 
ral airived tliis afternoon. Wo saw him pass on 
an elephant ; Lady 1) — was mounted on another, 
and wo amused oursch'Us by looking at the pro- 
cession of elephants, camels, &c. 

Zrd November, 1850. Sunday Cousin G-*— ar- 

rived yestoi'day, and is to ride with me this after- 
noon to Nyasluu', nearly half-Way to Julundhm*. 
The hiTungements, so, far, are very uncertain* and 
unsatisfactorj'. I dare say, however, that we shall 
contrive to reach Jidundhur, trusting to Providence, 
and not to oitrsclves ! The Governor-General’s camp 
leaves this to-morrow morning for Hoshy&ipore. 
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•NTASnill, OE NOUASniE. 

(Baetjh Durrie.) 

Distance, thirty mihs from the City of Rbdpur. 

4^th November, 1850. Monday , — ^Wc left Eoilpur at 
four o’clock, p.m., yesterday. After riding over 
a mile of dusty road, Avd reached the Sutledge 
Eiver. The bed of this river is v(j^*y broad h{!re, 
but the water has receded considerably ii’om the 
hanks. We crossed over in a flat-botton\ed boat, 
and I rode into the said barge; so there is no diffi- 
culty about horses being takeii across, as I had been 
told there certainly would bff. The river is shallow, 
and oars Avero not used. After crossing the Sut- 
Icdgc, wo had to ride through •the Govcmor- 
Gencral’s camp, in order to’scach the Julundhur 
road. It Avas a gay scene, hut tlfe dust was 
overpoAvering. We reached Phurtulla, the first 
march, nine miles from the river, in a very short 
time, riding at a hand-gallop the whole wajl^ 
The road is heaAry and sandy. • To Eullachor, the 
next stage, is six miles of equally had ground. 
Herd wo found fresh horses and a dhooli^ Avail- 
ing myself of the privilege of my sex in such 
cases, 1 appropriated the dhootie, and made myself 
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comfortable ; we arrived here at midnight. The 
B^ruh Durrie is a very ^od jdace to halt at, and 
as we have servants and baggage here, we have 
managed very well. The house is a fepacious 
building, and of course preferable to any tent ; 
it is situated in the middle of a large walled 
13%h, or garden. Every one is tired and cross ! 
Dim soit litdt, I have not to ride this ev(niing. 


JELTTNDTTUK. ‘(Dak-Bunoalow.) 

bth November, 1850. Tuesday . — think the dis- 
tance is about thirty-four miles from Nyadiir to 
Julundliur. The ftrst^stage on the road is Scrdl, 
and the next, Phugwara, about fourteen miles from 
this. This Bungalow has been but lately finished ; 
it was not built when I was here last March. 
Though small, it is a tolerably good one, and is 
situated near the Mall. I feel it very hot already, 
and I heartily thank Heaven that T am not 
•doomed to dwell in the burning plains of India. 

%th Noveniber. Friday . — I left the Dak-^unga- 
low to-day, as Cousin G — has kindly made over 
his house to me during my stay here, and will 
himself remain in my old .quarters meantime. 
That wretched Bungalow is crow.ded from morning 
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to night with travellers of all sorts. This seems 
a stupid place, wi^ people oorresp(mding. The 
heat and dust are intolerable. 

18#A 'November, 1850. Monday . — have been 
busy all day starting off the rest of my baggage 
destined for Lahore. The house looks desolate ; 
even more completely so from the few corded chests 
and trunks which are still lying in the entrance- 
room, and which I shall lesTVc for my worthy cousin 
to take care of. I intend starting very early to- 
morrow morning, and the said cousin escorts mo 
to llyrowal, thirty miles from this. We shall 
diive to Kuppoortulla, a couple of stages hence, 
and then we ride td Byro^yal. I am told I shall 
find a tent and breakfast tlucrej but as the camels, 
&c., started only a few hours ago, a “ Flemish 
account” will there be of breakfast or tent, I 
expect. Ah ! it is lucky tl^t I have learnt too 
often in the wilds of Ladak, JCashaiir, &c., to 
philosophizo without either, for me to break my 
heart over the necessity of doing so again I 
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BTEOWAI/. 

Distance^ thirty miles. 

\^th November^ 1850. Tuesday . — I have had 

scarcely any sleep all night. My servants awoke 
mo at midnight, and kept on continually rousing 
mo for the next two hours in the mOst unnecessary 
manner. After all, I had great trouble in getting 
some tea, and did not start till past three o’clock. 
The moo];^ was nearly full, and shone brightly and 
coldly upon I'S. As far as the city itself, the 
road is an excellent “puekha”* one, but after- 
wards becomes desperately heavy and sandy. 
The first stage, Byi-am-khan-ki-koto, is eight 
miles, heavy but well-marked road. The second 
is to Kuppoortulla, distance eight miles, tho 
groimd equally bad, ' By tho time we arrived 
hero it was ennriso, and our horses were waiting 
for us. It is very easy to lose the road about 
half a mile from Kuppoortulla, after crossing a 
nullah. Tho traveller must take care not to 
swerve, too much to, the right, or ho will probably 
go “ mooning” in the sandy wastes for a few un- 
satisfiictoiy hours. A second nullah is crossed 
before r^ching Mianee, thq third stage, nine 
* To be bore translated, maoiadainized.” 
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miles. After passing -Mianee, the river K^lnah 
is crossed by boats. These are flat-bottomed like 
the ferfy-boats on the Sutledge near Eoopur, and 
it would bo very easy to ride on board. Just 
below this town (Byrowal) flows the river BeiiH, 
which is broad, and in some parts deep. Great 
delay occurred in procuring boats, but neither at 
this ferry is there any difficulty in getting the 
horses across. The road* is tolerably good, and 
this march is only five miles. ‘We have gone into 
the Baruli Dumc, which is in the ITbilaJ^or Port), 
and wo are very comfortable afbcr all j quite 
cool, and no flies. This appears to be a tolerably 
largo city. 

I do not much like the idea of going on by 
myself to-morrow morning. Cousin G — mu%t 
retiun to JulQiidhur. 


UMEITSIR. (Dak-B UNO ALOW in the Eam Bagh). 

Distance^ twcnt/ji-three miles. 

laih November, 1860. Wednesday.—^ have 
had nothing but a succession of misfortunes to- 
day; first, missing the horse posted half- way; 
then breaking my stirrup and having to ride nearly 
twenty miles without that requisite support ; and 
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finally, only arriving here to find that my Camp and 
servants were non est inventus. This is a double 
mareb ; Jundidla, the first stage, is thirteen miles, 
and Umritsir is ten further. The first part of 
the road is not heavy, nor too sandy for driving 
a buggy, but it is so overgrown with shrubs, and 
BO encroached upon by the fields of cultivation 
that it is badly defined, and often not more 
than a few feet wide. However, as I missed my 
horse at Jundi^a, the chances are that I took the 
wrong route altogether. About a mile on this side 
of the city of • Jundiala, I came to a broad good 
road, much more to the right than the one I had 
been following, which confirms my idea that I 
lost my way from liyfowM at first. I wandered 
about Umritsir a good hour, vainly endeavouring 
to find the DakiBungalow. It is a very good one, 
and is situated at thp* entrance of the garden be- 
longing to •the Baruh Durrie. The Governor- 
General’s tents have arrived, and his whole camp 
will be here to-morrow. 

23rrf November, 1850. Saturday. — 0 — arrived 
yesterday. In the ^evening we went to see the 
illumination in the city, perpetrated in honoirr of 
the Governor-General. It had a very pretty 
effeot, and the famous Temple^ too, was well worth 
the trouble of going out at such an unreasonable 
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hour to see. This is a very fine city, but I shn.11 
reserve my description •of that and the temple, 
■until r visit them again and by daylight. 


LAIIOEE. (Anarkullee Cantonments.) 

Distance^ thirty-five miles. 

24tA November., 1800., Sunday . — I leftUmritsir 
this morning a little after gun-fire. There was a 
storm yesterday evening, and so much rain fell that 
we found the roads^ dreadfully heavy. The first 
march is to Bhoperahcc, about’ ten miles j the road 
broad and well marked. The next stage is Kun- 
chimee-ka-Pool, about the same .distance. The 
last stage into Lahore is ’^bout fifteen miles of 
excellent road. About fi\o miles from this, we 
passed ‘the Shalimar gardens to the right, and wo 
resolved to visit them. Leaving oiu* horses at the 
entrance, we lazily ^trolled’in. These gardens are 
rather pretty and delightfully shaded Ijy fruit- 
trees — orange, mangoc, &e. There are a good 
many reservoirs and tanks full of fouiytains like 
those in the Shalim4r gardens in Eashnur. 
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however, were very sileiit,- and did not play in 
honour of our advent, as»they decidedly ought to 
have ‘done. There are also some buildings in the 
gardens, resembling romantic grottos. After wan- 
dering about for some time, “half in sun and 
half in shade,” (as saith some sentimental poet 
of his ladyc-love,) wo once more mounted our 
gallant steeds, and reaehed Anarkulleo about noon. 
On entering this Cantonment, the city of La- 
hore lies to the right hand. I have a house in 
the middle of the Mall ; the situation is as lively 
as it is public, but a few stunted trees luckily 
shade it from popular gaze. 

25/A November, 1850. Mondajf . — I had a drive 
last evening round tho'Mall, and this morning we 
'drove all round the city, outside the walls. After- 
wards wo visitqd the “Soldier’s Garden.” The 
city is said to be five ihiles in circumference ; it is 
surrounded oompletoly by high brick-walls, and a 
deep, wide ditch. I am told there are twelve 
gates, but as I did not count them, I will not 
vouch for the acciu'acy of the statement. The 
“ Soldier’s Garden ”*is a very good place to spend 
an idle hour in. There is a racket court, a tiger, 
a leopard, a cheetah, gymnastic poles, a giant’s 
stride, and a dozen varieties of swings. We spent 
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rather a childish hour, there — ^throwing stones at 
the wild boasts for the fake of seeing them in a 
passiott; *and tlicn* getting into the swing, wo for- 
got oui: ad\^nced years for a few minutes ! This 
swing is after a peculiar fashion, and consists of 
four largo trays, which go over and over spon- 
taneously, when four people occupy the scats, and 
maintain the balance. As 0 — and I could not 
ijy any means contrive to divide ourselves into tlio 
foul' compartments, we deposifed ourselves vis-d~ 
vis to each other, and niado the ^rdener spin us 
roimd. To those unaccustomed^ to this grave 
and intellectual diversion, the effect of the motion 
painfully rcsoiublcs»the feeling of sea-sickness, so 
we were fain to got out of gur berths as quickly as 
possible. There is a house and a small libraiy in 
the garden, the room decorated by wood-cuts, 
not of the most refined description. I believe this 
garden has been laid out and managed by Sir 
Henry • Lawrence ; it is of some extent, and in 
a few years will be a delightful place. It is taste- 
fully designed, butlhe shrubs and trees are as yet 
in thc4r infancy. 

2^th Novmiber, 1850. IVesdlay.— We wcntall over 
the city of Lahore this morning. It is large, and 
the streets are paved ; the principal onc4( are tole- 
rably broad, from twenty to forty feet, and clean. 
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The pavement consists of. pucJcha bricks, built 
in, sideways, in diamond i^hapes. The houses are 
high and entirely built of brick. We saw-two or 
three Mmjids (or Temples) ; one of thepi beau- 
tifully painted or inlaid on the outside. 

The Fort is a large rambling place. We visited 
the “ TosJmkMna ”* but could not get admittance 
at so early an hour. An old Mmjid has been 
converted into the ammunition store-room. The 
European barracks are in the same square, in the 
centre of which I observed a small stone tank. 
At each comer of this square is a Minaret. We 
took tho trouble of ascending one, and wore 
rewarded by a glorious view of tho city of Lahore 
and surrounding oounlry. The river Eavee is 
about two miles distance, and on tho further bank 
are the tombs of the celebrated royal lovers, 
Jehangir 8hah,-|- Emperor of Delhi, and Noor- 
M&hul,J the light of the Ilarem.'’ These Mina- 
rets are built of red sandstone, cut into long and 
regular blocks. The stairs are in good preserve- 

* The place where jewels Und othc.^ valuables ^are stored ; 
tho Treasury. 

f Jchfiilgir was tho son of the Emperor Akbar, and he as- 
sumed tho name of ^'Jehangir ” on his accession to the impe- 
rial throne. He was first named Selim.” He reigned over 
tho Mpguls in the scventconth century. 

X ATadr means light, and Mdhul literally signifies a palace. 
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tion, but very dirty. "WTiile wo were enjoying the 
extensive prospect, we were edified, by seeing in 
the squarb below, the guards marched off, and by 
hearing^ the •band play the Aurora Waltz.” It 
would have been a dangerous experiment had wo 
danced to the sweet mijsic, for there was no wall 
to the top of the Minaret, and the circum- 
ference of the spot we were perched upon, was not 
more than a few yards, immediately below wo 
looked upon “ Bunjeet’s Tomb.” It is in an un- 
finished state, but wo wore told tlAt no one was 
allowed to enter it with shoes on. 

We left the city by another gate, and*retimied 
homo by the “ Soldwer’s Garden.” 

21 th November^ 1850. — ^This morn- 

ing we rode to Jehangir’s and Noor Malial’s* tombs 
on the opposite side of the Bavco river, which wo 
crossed by a bridge of boats. The river Is very 
shallow at present, but its becl is wide and sandy. 
There is a house, apparently a Baruh Durrio, close 
to the banks; Jehangir’s tomb is about a milo 
further on. In entering the inclosurc which sur- 
round^t, Noor-Mahal’s is passed to the left. The 
latter is a complete ruin ; the traces of bright 

• Correctly Mdhulf^ but, for the sake of cuphpny, I hare 
left Moore’s pronunciation and orthp^raphy, as £o used the 
name in Lalla Eookh. 
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coloxiTs inlaid or painted, still linger here and there 
on the gateway which le^ds to the building con- 
taining the tomb, and parts likewise of the dome . 
of the edifice still retain slight traces of departed 
beauty. In a few years the whole will have 
crumbled to dust. The wall is even now inclinM 
BO far .out of the perpendicular that it cannot 
last much longer. A few trees arc scattered 
witbin the enclosure. The tomb of the celebrated 
royal beauty is qf marble, handsomely inlaid. 
Jcliangir’s tomi) is a much larger and finer build- 
ing, surrounded by a far more extensive enclosure, 
and appears to bo kept in some presentation. We 
first entered by a large, desolate-looking SciAi, 
oponuig on one side ii^to the portal of the enclosed 
ground containing the Emperor’s tomb. The 
structure is built of red sandstone, and is placed 
in the dbntro’ of a largo quadrangle, to which en- 
trance is given by a fine marble gateway, inlaid 
with enamel. 

It is ratlvar in a ruined state at present, and in 
many places the enamel is completely worn away. 
The building containing the tomb is environed by 
a long vorandah with small rooms, which were 
built, I am told, for the express convenience of 
Fakirs. The verandah is paved with marble of 
various colours, an^ the walls are still covered 
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Trith faded paintings ,in the Eastern style. The 
remains of the Empe/or are enshrined in a 
beautifiit sarcophagus of white marble, con- 
siderably elevated above the ground. The sides 
are covered with flowers of mosaic work, such as de- 
corate the tombs in the Taj at Agra. The floor of 
the apartment containing the sarcophagus is also 
of marble, and the four walls are of the same 
•material, with four doors beautifully cut in a 
“ latticed ” style. The Avails arc covered with 

passages from the Koran. The top*of the building, 
•• • . * 
which seems to bo square, is pavejj Avith a coarse 

kind of marble, variegated. At each angle of this 

square rises a Minaret built of red sandstone, 

hewn in long, massive bloclcST* The summit is 

surmounted by a sort of cupola, Avhich is connected 

with the Minaret by pillars of marble. The 

stairs are of red stone and in perfect preservation. 

The cicerone of the place^told mo .that once a 

dome surmounted this building, and that Aurung- 

zeb took it off, to show his horror of the licentious 

habits of his grandiather. * This may be true, but 

I music say I could see no tiujjes of a domq. 

The great Jeh^ngir is said to owe the political 

prosperity of his reign to his beloved .wife, the 

beautiful Noor Majiul, who was subsequently, in 

the height of her prosperity, ealled by a still more 

VOL. I. T 
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fiattermg appellation — ^Noor Jehan, ortlie “Lightof 
the World.” The decreeg of the Emperor, though 
ostensibly issued by him, there* is a mass of evi-. 
deuce to prove, were in reality fulmiiiated^ by his 
favourite Empress, the signal display of whose 
intellectual energy and unbounded ambition finds 
no parallel in the annals of a Seraglio. It may not 
be uninteresting to give a slight sketch of the career 
of this remarkable woman, whose obscure origin* 
strsingoly contrasted with her subsequent elevated 
position. Ilcr. powerful intellect could conceive, 
and her indonjitable spirit eould carry out any 
enterprise, however vast. There is no similar 
instance in the histoiy of the East, where a 
woman attained an' ascendancy so paramount, and 
exercised such a complete 'political, sway over the 
destinies of mighty principalities, as the far- 
famed queenly bcautyj who held captive the heart 
of her lion^onsort. She was the daughter of a 
native of Western Tartary, by name Chaia Aias, 
whose family were in comparative poverty at the 
time of her birth. Hoping' to ameliorate his 
fortune^, he departed with his wife, (a bc^utifiil 
girl whom he had but recently espoused,) to the 
renowned capital of the great Akbar. They 
sufffired all sorts o£ miseries fi'om want of the 
common necessariea of life, an^ to add to their 
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perplexities, the yoiing wife gave birth en route 
to a daughter. They were then in the midst of 
an extprfeive desert, where “ the foot of man hath 
ne’er or rarely been,” and expected to be provided 
for in no better way than by furnishing food to the 
savage denizens of the trackless wilds. The 
mother was so weak and ill, she could not carry 
the unwelcome little addition to their party, and 
£0 they •ovored the weew(^ with leaves, and left it 
to the mercy of the great AUah, (which, in my 
opinion, was carrying a beautiful Itrust in Provi- 
dence a little too far !) Put aftc^ proceeding « 
mile or two, the mother remembered her child ; 
— ^maternity at last prevailed, and she refused to go 
on without the babe. Tho,youiig husband being 
still uxorious, was touched by the entreaties and 
lamentations of the lady, and returned to seek his 
deserted offspring. As he •approached the spot, 
he saw a huge Iffack sn^e env^oping the 
screaming infant in its fol^, but on seeing him 
the serpent glided away without doing it any 
injtuy, and suffered the father* to carry off his 
child ufihurt. After this wonderful interj^ositibn 
of Providence, they reached Lahore in safety. 

A long series of good fortune ensuing, tljc Tartar 
refugee became the Lord High Treasurer of ^he 
iknpire, and Akbar’s especial favourite. His 

T 2 
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lovely daughter, as she grew to womanhood, 
so far. surpassed all the other Oriental beauties, 
that she was styled in consecpience, “ Mehr-ul- 
Nissa,” or “ the Sun among women.’’ She was 
taught to excel in every fascinating accomplish- 
ment, and her talents were as unequalled in 
every way, as her wit and vivacity were surpass- 
ing. Selim, the son of the great Akbar, saw 
the lovely girl, and imlanter became d(*ipcratcly 
enamoured. Tie demanded Ikt in marriage, but 
his august jiarent harshly scorned the mesalliance, 
and she became the wifi* of a Turkoman noble, 
calh'-d Slier Afkoon. The unhappy Selim vowed 
vengeance on his rival, and when he became Em- 
peror, tried a hvnidred devic(!S to compass his 
death. Slier Afkoon, however, escaped for a long 
time the Imperial wiles, tlirongh his OAVn most 
wopderfiil prowess and sagacity, but at last was 
one day overiiowered by mftabers, and fell in a 
sanguinary and treacherous conflict in the pro- 
vince of Burdwan, while making a political tour 
of the territory be commanded. 

‘The^ widow was transported to Delni, and 
Jehangir, dreading his own implication in the cruel 
murder of the Turkoman noble, whose bravery 
had won, long since, the esteem and affection, as 
weU os the unbomided and enthusiastic admira- 
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tion of all the people of the land, ordered the 
widow of his victim 4o be immured in the 
•meanest apartment of the Ilarem. For a long 
time he refused to see her, and was grsidually 
forgetting his violent passion, when ho met her 
suddenly one day in* an undress robe of white 
muslin, and his former entclamnt rctunied with 
renewed vehemence. As saith the hai'd: “She 
was one whom women dread, — ^men fatally 
adoni !” The great Jehangir; if Ijc felt poetically 
inclined, doubtless exclaimed — 

Ilor overpowering presence made J^oii feel, 

It would not be idolatry to kneel !*^ 

At all events, ho at onee wooed and Avon her, 
and the royal nuptials t^(*ro iinincdiatdy pro- 
claimed. II<‘.r name Avas first changed by her 
royal lover into Nddr Mahul,. this Ijight of the 
Ilarem, (or palace, piorc prcujcrly,) anti as I have 
before remarked, in the zenith of hot* poAVor over 
the Empesror, he ordained that sbo should be 
universally styled, “ th(5 Light of the World,” or 
Noor^Jehan. She* was allowed to assume .the 
title of Empress, fShahe^J and the curaency of 
the realm AA’as stamped with her name as well as 
the Emperor’s, so tenderly did the lovoj’-hushand 
delight in exhibiting his deep devotion. 

As we returned homcwaAls we passed what 
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was onco the principal Mosque in the City, now 
converted into an ammunition store-house. 

I ** 

Its tlnec white domes and four lofty Minarets, 
are the most conspicuous objects in Lahore,* when 
viewed from a distance. They are certainly very 
picturesque, and impart a perfectly Oriental cha- 
racter to the Sficne. 

The country about tliis place is pretty thickly 
covered with Palm trees; I never saw them in 
such numbers anywhere out of Pengal. 


UMllITSIK. (Lena Singh’s Baoh.) 

Distance^, Ihirly-three miles. 

Three marches; viz., Kimchunnec-ka-Pool, 14 
miles; Bhoi)crahce, 10 miles; and Umritsir, 9 
miles. 

9<A Deca.iher, 1850. Monday . — I have been de- 
tained at Lsdiorc longer than I intended, first waiting 
for camels, and thou unable to move from illness. 
Meantime, there has not been much to chronicle 
in my Journal, in the monotonous routine of a life 
at an Indian cantonment. This morning I rode 
here all alone and accomplished the distance, 
thirty-tliree miles, in two hours and a quarter, 
being delayed on the road a quarter of an hour. 
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clianging saddles, &c.. So, on the whole, I must 
have astonished the steeds I victimized ! The 
road was straight Und good, and I let them steadily 
run apvay •with me. My. tents are pitched in 
a garden near the Dak-Bungalow, called “ Lall 
Singh’s Bagh.” There is a nice little summer- 
house in this garden, which I shall have cleaned 
out, and occupy during the day, as I find the 
tents rather hot. 

10 DeceniJ}cr, 1850. Titcstlay . — ^Though I was 
so knocked \ip this mommg, from fhc effects of my 
long ride of yesterday, as to be scarcely able to sit 
on horseback, I went to see the city, and paid a 
visit to the famous*^ Golden Temple,” which was 
so grandly illuminated, inljonoui’ of the Governor- 
General, when I was here about three weeks ago. 
The city of tJmritsir is one of the finest I have 
seen in India. The circumference is said to bo nine 
miles, according to the imtivcs. TJie walls arc 
about 'twenty-five or tliirty feet in height, and 
though I dare say pea-rifles might level them, 
they look secure and substantial enough. .There 
are twelve great gates to tj^e city. The liohses 
are fr’om two to five^tories high, and built princi- 
pally of “ puckha”* bricks. Many of them are 

* Burnt in a lime-kiln. “Kutcha” bricks mean thoRcthat 
arc merely expoBcd,to the burning vays of the tropiuul Sun. 
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elaborately painted, and some are beautifully 
enamelled. There is one ^street called the “ New 
Bazaar,” where the line of shopb is very regulai’, , 
all consisting of one story only. Pillars, 'aboutteight 
feet high, are built at regular intervals, along the 
outer verandahs of the shops. The facades of those 
houses are covered ■with paintings of flowers, men, 
women, gods, demons, &c. Wowcnttosec tlicpalaco 
of Tej Singh, aquondam Seikh-Eajah, whiehis a fine ' 
stone building, and boasts of one very grand apart- 
ment. The wails of this chamber are beautifully 
painted, and arc covered with looking-glasses. Most 
of the paintings represent the various incidents in 
the lite of Krishna, the favouriio god of the Ilin- 
■ doos. This deity is so famous, tliat before pro- 
ceeding any further, I must say a few words regard- 
ing him. lie is the eighth Avatar (Incarnation) 
of the god Vishnoo, and in his mortal form unites 
all the immortal attributes, lie is the Shephord- 
Apollo of the Hindoos, and his conquests in war 
and love arc equally famed, and sung by the no- 
blest poets of the East. ' This deity is one of the 
most enthusiastically worshipped in the Hindoo 
Pantheon, and is the especial ^dOl of the women of 
Hindostan . In pictures, he is represented of an 
azurq colour, the features beautifully chiselled, 
and the graceful limbs modelled to perfection. 
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Sometimes he is dravm as a lovely, sportive child, 
playing.among tjie confpanions of his infancy ; at 
■ others he figures as the favoured of the Gopees, 
(or milk-maids,) ravishing all ears with the divine 
melody of his flute — even birds, beasts, and trees. 
Again, he stands as the youthful hero, protecting 
all the other shepherds by liis divine power, — 
raising a mighty mountain on his finger to shelter 
them from the terrible slorm evoked by the god 
Indra,* in a fit of 2)otulant wroth* 

The Brahmins say hd reigned on cavth a hun- 
dred years, and that a hundred thousand years 
would not suffice to chronicle the wonders ho per- 
formed ; “ oven though the seas, were all ink, the 
earth only sheets of papeir, and the inhabitants 
did nothing but write night and day !” which is 
enough, perhaps, to deter any •moderate person 
from commencing the recital ! Ilis love adven- 
tures were as numerous as his victories, and as 
gratifying to his vanity; but the Brahmins say that 
they were mere illusions, ^d vainly endeavour tt> 
pourtwy their Apallo as a second Josephin morality. 

Ilis favourite nymph was IRadha, a very loving 

mortal, who is worshipped with him, in most of 

« 

* Indra is the God of the Elements ; and he ^ who guides 
the whirlwind and direcls the storm,” is an object of especial 
veneration. 

t3 
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the temples dedicated to Krishna. Like many 
modem votaries of pleasure, the handsome but 
fickle god resolved to lead. a now life, ^d for that 
meritorious end, he pei^etratcd matrimony. To 
prove the sincerity of his penitence, ho absolutely 
contented himself with eiifhl wives. After a few 
years*of domestic bliss, he wearied of “ dull de- 
cencies,” and deserting his unfortunate partners, 
returned to the forest, where dwelt his beloved 
and beautiful lludha ; and hero ho passed the re- 
mainder cf his earthly career, amidst the fascina- 
tions and allurements of the enamoured Gopeea, 
who, by all accounts, were tearing out each others’ 
eyes for the sake, of the- fickle lover. 

The anecdotes told oi* liim are very amusing and 
numerous, but in deference to the assertions of 
the Brahmins, mentioned above, I will not attempt 
their insertion hero. 

The principal sight in Umritsir is “ the Golden 
Temple.” This building is well worth the trouble 
of coming so far to see. It is situated in the centre 

/ o 

of a tank, and is approached by aiariegated i^arble- 
paved road. The ga!teway is h^dsomely painted, 
and on the wall is a portrait of “ Baba Nanuk.”* 
The lower portion of the temple is of marble, 
beaiitifuUy inlaid wilh represfentations of fishes, 
♦ The founder of the Seikh religion. Vide page 420. 
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flowers, fruits, &c.,‘ in mosaic work; and four 
doors of massive, silvei*, elaborately wrought, lead 
into tlio interior of thft structure. Here we found 
a priest, readiflg out of tlie “ Grunt’h,” (or sacred 
book.) A handsome silver lamp, about five feet 
high, stood in one comer. The ofiiciating priest 
was seated under a grand canopy of gold an# silver 
tinsel, and the space in the middle of the temple 
was apparently devoted *10 the reception of monJ^ 
and other votive offerings*, piaisentcd by the 
devotees who flock thither, morning and evening, 
day after day, at the hour of prdyer. , The great 
dome of the temple, which the people believe to 
be of gold, is in roalit;f.onl^ gilt, but has a very 
gorgeous appearance ; the doors are also gilt. ' 
We were obliged to take off our shoes before we 
could bo permitted to enter tho sacred precincts, 
and the attendants provided us with woollen 
stockings instead. Thert? is a paventent of mdirble 
all round the tank. Close to the temple is the 
golden-canopied chair of state in wliich the 
spiri^alized “ Gooroos ”* arc supposed toi sit, 
and I saw a man engaged ift fanning tho»iuvitiblo 
and imaginary being with a yak-tail “Chowric.”t 
The walls of the apartment were paintQd in a very 
* The holy founder of the Shikh religion, and kis nine 
BUCcesBorB. Sec n«!xt page. 

t A sort of^CiBk ; explained in detail in a later page. 
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gay manner, and some musicians were performing 
in a corner of the chamber,* the hideous discord of 
whose notes were calculated to affect painfully the 
nerves of civilized ears. It may oe as well to 
explain here who “ Baba Nanuk” is, as the great 
renown of that worthy in the East may well 
excuse?^ a digression in his favour. He was the 

t iindcr of the S(iikh religion, and a Hindoo of the 
'Mirk caste. Tlie “ Khetries” are the warlike 
tribes of India,* and arc believed by popular 
superstition to have emanated from the arms of the 
sacred Brahma.* Nanuk (for “Baba” is a mere 
profi.K to the name, a term of rpspect,) was bom 
at the village of T.ahvundee, also (lalhsl Ilhaiptm', 
about sixty inilcs wi'st of Lahore, in the y<iar 
14G!). He is said to have Avandered through most 
of the countries of India, and to have peiichuted 
even into Persia and' Arabia, disseminating his 
docft’imjs peacefully. His moral character is re- 
ported to have been unexceptionable, and his sim- 
plicity and g<'ntlo demeanour Avere, according to 
tradition, most praiseworthy. He died at tlM age 
of i#!vonty at EtiAvee*, a hamlet to the north of 
lAihore. During his life-time ho converted to his 
tenets one- hundred thousand persons in various 
lands,‘by whom ho Avas rcgardetl as their Goqroo, 
or mligious guide. After his deccaScy<t]m sect had 
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successively nine Go3roos, of whom the ?ast, 
named Gcvindoo , Singh*, possessed rather the 
characteristi<jj3 of a military chief, than those of 
the lead6r of a :^gious body. Two of his sons 
having boon put to death in a most barbarous and 
cold-blooded manner by tlie Mahometan Gover- 
nor of Sirliind, Govindoo Singh assembled al# the 
Seiklis,* and attacking the Mahometans, mas- 
sacred every man, womanj or child that fell into . 
his hands. This bellicose priest awis assassinat(^d 
in 1708, nor was any * successor to his office 
appoiuttid at his decease, he haviifg liniited the 
number of Gooros to tmi. llis followc.'rs, howcv»T, 
still distinguish their invests by tlie.g('nerlc appclla- 
tioilof Gooroo/’ and iiitlieir tennpUis lie is bolioved 
to dwell in spirit, a cliair or coucli being always 
fumislied for the otlioroal visitov. 

After Govindoo’ s demise, Imt little was heard of 
the Seiklis for more than a (Inartcr of a’century, as 
after a violent struggle for power with the Moguls, 
they wore subdued^ pro tempore; subdued, but 
•not varqitishcd, — for when, about the year 1V40, 

♦ The name by which the followers of Nanuk^s tcifets w(Sro 
distinguished; still a numerous, and until lately, a proud 
and powerful tribe, who gave the British army oP great deal 
of trouble in the recent^ war, and made them sufftT at Jeast 
one bloody defeat ; slurred over though the humiliating fact 
may have military despatches. 
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the flistuxbances in the Mogul Empire gave them 
an opportunity of emerging from their piountain- 
strong-holds, they carried on duru^ many con- 
secutive years the most sanguiifty conflicts both 
with the Affghans and the Moguls, until victory, 
which had long hesitated bn which side to confer 
its smiles, at last decided in favour of the Seikhs, 
who were finally established as one of the most 
important and fomidable tribes in Upper India. 
They then separated into two groat factions, viz., 
the folio vvers of Nanuk on the one hand, and the 
martial gdhorijnts of Govindoo Singh on the other. 
The former wore distingiiishcd as “ Eoolassas,” 
and the latter as “ Khalsas.” They are always 
united, however, in cases of emergency, and when 
tlie Gn^at Council* of the nation is called together, 
all scctittian and .private differences are laid aside 
in behalf of the common weal. Only a few 
years ago, Kashmir, part of Thibet, and the whole 
of the Punjab belonged to this wai’like people, 
whom all must allow to be a bravo and hardy 
race. After a protraeted kruggle, thqy were 
conquered by our' arms, though the subjuga- 
tion may prove as temporary as before, since, on 
the occasion of our recent memorable defeat at 
ChiUianwMla, thej»m%e of our usually victorious 
Termed tlie Oooroo- 
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army experienced a hilmiliating failure, teaching 
us the timely lesson' that they were no con- 
temptible fo^s with whopi we had to deal. 

But I have n(ftntention o'f entering into a long 
^count of the Seikh history, or plunging into 
any argumentative disquisitions regarding tho 
PunjS.b wars. Are they not all written in the 
Chronicles of the “ Blue Book ?” and if, perad- 
venture, fiction be there fhingled with truth, and 
defeat on our side be sometimes •misnamed vic- 
tory, it is, certes^ no busiiless of mine; I will there- 
fore pass on, and give some account of the 
religious tenets held by the tribe in question. 

They possess two sacued ^books, called the 
“ Grunt’h,” the first written by their founder 
Nanuk, and the second by Govindoo Singh, the 
tenth of the Gdoroos. Certain* initiatory rites 
only are requisite to enable any member of a 
different sect to become ar Seikh, be* ifr man or 
woman ; in the case of an aspirant to admission 

amongst the Khalsa sect, the man must allow his 

• ^ . * 

hair awl beard to grow previous to initidtipn. 
The sacred books are regardbd with greait vene- 
ration, and while they admit the existence of the 
principal Hindoo deities, such as * Vishnoo, 
Brahma, Siva, Doofga, &c.,* they maintain "that 
Harayana is the* only true and omnipotent god. 
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They teach that the highest reward awaiting man 
in a future state is absorption into the Divine 
Essence. And this can. only be jittained by 
innate holiness; mere external *and ceremonial 
devotion having the power only of exalting to the 
inferior degrees of beatitude. The Seikhs are 
divided into castes like the Hindoos ; but they eat 
together, which the different castes of the latter 
do not, nor is the use (ff animal food and ardent 
spirits forbiddqjti to' them, as it is amongst some 
of the hi,gh('st and holiest scots of the Hindoos. 
They bui7i the'ir dead, but Nantik forbids the rito 
of Suttee* (i.e. the practice of women burning thCm- 
selves with the bodies of their (lc;ccased husbands.) 

Many of their festivals are held in honour of 
the birth and death of their revered founder. 
The temples of* tliis pcoido are generally flat- 
roofed cdificeSj on the floors of which a carpet is 

always Sf)rftul, tiiid ail pereoiis are allowed to 

enter if they take oft* their shoes. The altar is 
usually covered with a^cloth of gold, on which is 
placell a shield, and one or more chouitiies of 
peacoekfs iduincs, 'mounted in silver or gold 
handles. Before the altar is a throne, sometimes 
of silver, ind near it is a sort of desk on which is 
placed the holy “ Grunt’h,”* bound in a large 
♦ Thep?'oper orthography of this w«rd is Sati.” 
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folio size. The book is covered with a cloth, some- 
times of velvets, sometimes of gold or silver tissue, 
very coStly. The ’congregation scat themselves 
on the carpel. The Gr>oro<j; who is generally an 
old man with a reverend white board, then reads 
^oud passages from the sacred volume, kneeling 
down before the desk, with his face towards the 
altar. By .his side is placed a performer on the 
drum and cymbals, and*to the noise of these 
instruments the aged priest chaunts the service, 
the congregation joining in the chorus. The hymn 
is followed by prayers, and on tiic conclusion 
of tke religious ceremonies, sweetmeats ai’o handed 
round to every member of the congregation. 

Among otlier tenets of^retigibus belief, the 
Seikhs hold the doctrines of transmigration, and 
a pliii'ality of heaveus and hells^of various kinds. 

They believe that mankind* jvill be rewarded or 

puixislictl horoafror, according to the. lives they 
load on ’earth. The fundamental doctrines of the 
faith of Nanuk are full of truth, sanctity, benevo- 
^lence, and justice, and inculcate meditation* and 
prayer as more efficacious im the sight gf God 
than mere outward’ccrcmonies,* however elaborate. 

Narayina is often confoimdcd with Vishnoo and 
Brahma by the Hindoos. They represent. the 
supreme deity of* the Seikhs, as sleeping on the 
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back of the divine serpent Sheesha, on the waters 
of eternity, and causing Jthe creation of ^e world, 
when, weary of his many abodes of bliss, ttie fickle 
god wished to haver a new place In which to 
divert himself. The Seikhs say that Naray^na 
created not only this globe, but a multiplicity 
of other worlds subsequently. 

We wont to see one of the shawl manufactories 
of this city. The looms resemble those I saw in 
Kashmir, but the manufacture itself is miserably 
inferior. Paper is also, made at Umritsir, and 
sandal-wood combs are extensively manufactured 
for native use. 

The streets are clean and broad, and paved with 
brick ; a stone gutter runs along each side of the 
way. I was much amused by observing paintings 
of European ladies and gentlemen on the walls of 
many of the houses ip the city ; they are invariably 
represented as drinking and making love ! There 
are some fine houses outside the city wails, sur- 
rounded by gardens laid out in the Eastern style. 


KAI, OR KAYA. 

Distance, twenty-five miles. 

1 J thDecember, 1850. Wedn^day , — Arrived here 
at eleven o’clock, p.m., and found the tent pitched, 
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but no servants — ^no . dinner — >nothiag ready ! 
Heaven only knows whfithas become of them. 
The road is good aftd not heavy ; wo came by Uie 
“New Boad*’ which, instead of going by Byrawal, 
and Xuppoortulla, passes by Wuzzoer-ka-Puttun, 
•-4hd Kurtarpore. 

KUETAEPOEE. (City.) 

Distance^ twentif-thr^ec miles. 

,12#A December. Thur^iy . — A good broad road. 
Wuzzeer-ka-Puttun, the bridge of boats *over the 
Ee^, is about five miles from Eai, where we were 
encamped last nightt Eumeedee, the next stage, 
is about ten miles further, "aifd eight miles more 
of good road, takes the traveller into the city of 
Kurtaipore. This evening wo visited the Gooroo’s 
Palace, which is a fine bnihling, and the Sheesh- 
Mahul, also belonging to l^m. The lifter is hung 
with ndmerous paintings, and the walls arc covered 
with plate-glass mirrors in gilt frames. This 
Gooroo is an old man, nearly blind, and belongs 
to the most ancient of the,Seikh families. *He 
has the reputation hf being talented and informed, 
far beyond the general average of even Jiigh-bom 
Natives, but is said to be dissolute to the. last 
degree. 
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JULUNDHUR. (Canstonments.)^ 
Distandey twelve miles. 

\^th December y 1850. FridH ^. — came on hcrp 
in a buggy last evening, and proceed to Loodiana 
to-morrow. 


LOODIANA. (Cantonments.) 

Dhtanee, thirty-four miles. 

\ith December Saturday . — On our arrival 

hero last night, wo wandered about hopelessly, 
looking for the lent and servants. This place is 
l^iee inarches from Julundhur, — ^the intervening 
stages being Phugwara, and Philour (Cantonments). 
Tlic Sutleclgc is crossed by a bridge of boats, 
shortly aftyr passing Philour. The bed of the 
river miist be a mile broad at this point, and it 
took us half an hour at leust to get over the deep 
sand, in tlio buggy. The bridge was composed of 
about fifty boats, c^ch some nine or ten feet in 
width, so that the actual breadth of the river now, 
must bo about a lumdred and fifty yards. On our 
arrival, to our unutterable disgust, we coi^d see no 
trace of our Camp, so wo were forced to put up in 
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a Serai,* of all horrible .places. May I never pass 
such a miserable night again ! 

DOUEAHA-KA-SEEAI. 

Distance^ fourteen or fifteen miles. 

\^th Deccniber^ 1850. We leftLoodiana 

just as the day was brealging. As there are no 
arrangements made to take us, on to Puttialla, a 
city some fifty miles distant, I suppose we must 
trust to Providence to help us ! JOiis march is 
abojat fourteen miles «f heavy, sandy road. We 
have taken up our «iuartcrs in the upper story of 
the gateway of a ruined Se«aif Tl’accs of departed 
beauty still linger on the walls of this old gateway, 
which must have been a handsome building, once 
upon a time. 


PUTTIALLA. 

Disfance^ thirty coss. 

16tt December^ 1850. Monday . — ^The road from 
Douraha-ka-Scrai is a mere footpath, and there are 
so many^ike it in ev^ry direction that it is easier to 
lose one’s way than to find it«gain. Luckily we 
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took the precaution of securing a guide, or wo 
should doubtless be wandering in the direction of 
the Kamschatka road, for during the night, not a 
living soul is to bo met mth on the Bajah’s high- 
way. One guide relieved another at the several 
villages wo passed ; each man loudly screaming- 
until his successor appeared. When no attention 
was paid to this- signal, we made the luckless 
guide proceed with us tp the next hamlet, in hopes 
of “ better luck ; ” turning a deaf ear to all cries 
of “ zoolm^’’ * It does not answer being too ten- 
der-hearted at inconvenient seasons. 

I will give the names of the villages we passed 
on the march, as a guide to travellers on this 


road — 

From Dour4ha-ka-Serai, 

Fahil . . .4 coss. 

Isroo . . . 3 „ 

Bonoo . . * . ‘ . 1 j, 

Summursppora . . . 3 „ 

Muccheewara . ^ » 

Puttonh . . . * . 1| .y 

Bkadsonh (Fort) . . 4 „ 

Muttonhra . . . 3 „ 

AlooV&Ua . . . 2 „ 


> ODpresaion. , 
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S4onali 5 coss. 

. Puttialla (City) 3 „ 

. The Bajah’s palafco in this city is the only fine 
building; thd rest of the ‘city is mean in appear- 
ance, and exceedingly dirty. The streets are 
iiSrrow and irregular, and many of the houses are 
only built of mud. The Edjah has politely sent 
his Dcwan or Prime-Minister to us this morning, 
and I am promised an elcpjiant to take me on to 
Kumaul, for which place I start this evening 
alone. No signs of my Cjimp here, though I sent 
it on two days ago. This negligencp will* put me 
to gceat inconvenienco, as I have scarcely any- 
thing with me, nor can I delay a single day, my 
Dak being laid from Kumaul to D61hi. 


kuenatjt:^. 

Distance, fiflif coss. 

Vitk December, 1850. Tuesday . — I have had a 
mostfatiguing journey here ontheEajah’s elephant. 
We lost*the road, and' the dcphant wait, yary 
slowly. When we reached Thanesir, a city about 
forty miles &om Puttialla, the poor ani{nal was 
quite knocked up, and I was oj)ligcd to halt there. 
Through t^e kindness of Captqjn L — , (a perfect 
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stranger to me,) I was assisted in my difficulties. 
He not only gave me breakfast and laid a Dak for 
me to Kumaul, but senf my servant forward, on a 
camel, to see that eve^hingwas in readiness for me 
hero. Than6sir is twenty-three miles and a half 
from this place ; the intervening stage is Leelaji;. 
kheeroe. Kumaul was once a cantonment for our 
troops, but is now abandoned. It resembles a 
Necropolis, a city of the dead: the houses are all 
falling to ruin, and there is something very deso- 
late and melancholy in its deserted aspect. There 
is a very good Dak-Bungalow hero. ' I am going 
on to Delhi by Palky-Dak this evening, travelling 
night and day. 


f)ELin. 

Distance^ sevcnhj’-ciglit miles. 


18#A Decen^^^ 1 850. 

Wednesday. — Seven 

marches, ^ ^ 


1. Gurounda . 

. 12 miles. 

2. Paneput . 

. 10 „ 

3. Somalka . ' 

. 12 „ 

4. Burke-C!ho]£ce . 

. 11 „ 

5. Barotah 

•. 13 „ 

6. Aleepore . 

. 10 „ 

7. Delhi , 

c 

- 10 


c • 

The road the whole way is broad aad well- 
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marked, but iu some parts very beayy and sandy. 

I iave taken up my abo^o in the DS.k-Bungalow, 
which is situated ^ the city, near the fort. 

Idthlkceniber, 1850. Thursday ^The shawl-mer- 

chantsj painters and jewellers of this city swarm 
rtom morning to night, and torment a hapless 
traveller out of his wits, with entreaties to buy 
“ something.” And then they Open their thousand 
cad one boxes and bund^s, and what with their 
numbers and their noisy tongues, no mortal head 
eSn hope to escape a Mgjitful aching. The Delhi 
shawls are worked in gold and silver, tfie lighter 
specimens on lace, with floss-silk. The jewellery, 
though of fragile workmanship, is very elegant 
and pretty. Numbers of native* artists likewise 
employ their talents in small paintings of the va- 
rious buildings and ruins about the city, and also 
in miniatures of sundiy natiwe (Grandees of repute. 

2\st Dcccnd)er,\%b(i. Saturday — — amved 
this morning, much to my satis&ction. "W e drove 
to-day to the Jumma Mugid” in the city. This 
is a very fine building of red sandstone, A ^ight 
of ston^ steps conducted us |o the massive stone 
gateway, and through a courtyard into the -Mugid 
itself. The interior of this building is^paved with 
white and black marble. Ihere is a Minaret’ at 
each corner, surmounted by, a small cupola ch 

VOL. I. n. 
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pillars. As these Minarets command a riev of the 
King of Delhi’s “ Zendna’’ Ve were not allowed to 
ascend any of them. This indulgence ^ only 
granted on especial penni^sion. One- very large 
dome, flanked by two smaller ones, is the most 
conspicuous object in the Musjid, and gives a veiy 
imposing appearance to this magnificent structiire. 
We then visited the Tomb built by the Emperor 
Akbar,* over his father, called “ Humaion-kor 
Mr»okbar,”t situated about four miles out of the 
city. This ruined Toihb is on a vast scale, and is 
built of the sapi'e kind of red sandstone used in the 
structure of the “ Jumma Musjid.” It is placed in 
the Centro of a square, and walled in. ’ There is 
a large gateway in thq. middle of each side of this 
square ; the comei-s sxirmountcd by small cupolas, 

* The greut Emjjjcror of llindostnn, — the most illustrious 
prince of his race. , 

t Moekhdr means tomb. Hum-aion was the son of the 
renowned Buber, w ho immortalized his name, both as a con- 
queror and a legislator. The history of thi» Emperor is M 
of romance ; '' reality is stranger than fiction/* as saith one of 
oar noblest bards. His succession t% the Imperial throne was 
ibllowcd^by a melancholy series of reverses, but he-recovered 
the crown, after a long and humiliat^g interval of suffering 
and bitter privation, and maintainod with dignity the splendid 
oonguests of his g^cat father. He was bom in the year, ▲.n., 
1504,.iind expired from the effects of a fatal accident, in 1556. 
He was succeeded by hi^ son Akb^r, then twelve years old. 
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half in mins. The sarcophagus itself is a square 

biiilding^ erected in tl|e^ centre of a courtyard, 

• and a lC»w stone wall, cut in trellice-work, surroimds 
• * • 
the whole. The tomb of* “ Hum&ion,” which is 

made of white marble, stands in tlie centre of a 
lofty arched apartment, paved in white and black 
marble. The doors are of massive red sandstone, 
cut in open work, like a lajy;ice ; many of these 
were in complete ruins.’i At each comer of this 
apartment, was a smaller ardhed.room, each con- 
taining two or tlireo white marble tomJ)8 ; these, 
our cicerone informed us, were ill hopour of the 
great “ IIumMon’s” nearest of kin. We ascended 
to the roof of the*buildvig by several flights of 
stone steps. One very lafge* dome rose from the 
centre, immediately above “Ilumaion’s” tomb. 
At each comer was a cupola op .jHllars, with two 
smaller ones between each.*. We had a view of the 
“ Eootub Minar” in the distance, with numberless 

ruins Scattered on every side. On the cupolas, 
traces of paint and enamel can still be seen, and the 
great 'dome is surmounted W an ornamental gilded 
spire. 

Close to llumaiOn’s tomb, is found the building 
called “Nizam-oodeen-ka-Durgah.” • This edifice 

* Dur^{gh is a KausolSum ,* — an tdificc sacred to the dead. 
<< Niz&m>oodeen,” was a saint of gtfeat repute, who lived in 

-U 2- 
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is of vhite marble, with a small dome of the same. 
There arc several marble»tombs surrounding the 
principal one ; they are all enclosed by a marble 
trellicc-work, about ei^ht feet high, with very 
handsomely carved marble doors. In order to 
reach this beautiful tomb, we had to pass a tank, 
and wc made some little boys jump into the water 
from a groat height fpr our amusement. 

Wo then proceeded towisit the “ Suftur-Juug- 
ka-M66kbur,” veiy fine building, situated in the 
centre of 9. square, walled ‘in. There are four 
gateways ; and a Minaret, surmounted by a cupola, 
on stone pillars, stands at each comer of the rcof. 
There arc nine small dpmes on each side of the 
roof, (on the odgc,)*llitnked by two Minarets, of 
diminutive size. One large dome in the centre 
completes the edifice. The whole of the sur- 
rounding country is studded with smaller ruins. 

2!2ind December, 1850. Sunday»—TkGXG are number- 

ihe time of Akbar, oiid built the splendft Mosquo, whi h 
stands immediately behind the Mausoleum, both of which are 
considored among the very best spdtimens of Mohammedan 
architecture. 

• Suftur- Jung was a Mohammedan chieftain of great repute. 
The affix to his name, signifies war, fighting, &c. He 

died* about t^c middle of last century. The Mausdlhim is 
ranked among the purest specimens ofiMussulman architecture, 
though not the most magnificent. 
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less ruins scattered about in every direction round 
this old city. It is necessary to obtain a printed 
perrais9i6n to see the fort and palace of Delhi, 
whiefi we got from Caplaiij N — , Commandant of 
the Palace Guard. There is not much worth seeing 
In either of these placed The wall of tho Fort 
is about two and a half or three miles in cir- 
cumference ; it is built of red atone, and has a very 
•solid appearance. In the Palace, the principal 
sights are, the Dewan-Am^ or Hall of Public 
Audience, tho Dewan-Khas, or *11011 of Private 
Audience, the Motec Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, 
and the Bath of black marble, in tho royal gardens. 

In the “ Dewan, Am,” there is a sort of throne 
of white marble, inlaid^ with, mosaic work o# 
flowers and birds, overhung by a fine marble 
canopy. The covered court in front was filtfej^ 
in the extreme, and swarmed •with natives either 
gambling or sleeping. The Dewan Ehas is a 
handsome marble* hall. * Three rO^s of pillars, 
elaborately Ullaid and gilded, line tho interior. 
Nearly in tho centre of tho hall, there is an 
elevated white marble dais, on which the *Cktddee 
or throne of the tings of Dblhi, used to be placed. 
Thfljfarthest end of this hall is partitioned off by 
a i^den paling, (sadly out of keeping. with 
all this splendour*) leading, as I was told 'by the 
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Chob'dar,* into the king’s Zen&na. The Mdtee 
Mnsjid is a beautiful white marble temple, deli- 
cately and tastefiilly inlaid ; the dome* is^btir- 
nished and gilt, adding a gorgeous fiifish to this 
splendid Mosque. The black marble bath in the 
gardens is regarded as a' curiosity,* being made 
out of a single slab. The royal gardens are badly 
kept up, and everything seems going to ruin. 

We also paid a second visit to the Jumma* 
Musjid, and preceded by a Chdbdar, ascended 
to the top of on<f of thcf Minarets. This pinnacle 
is supposed to command a view of all the houses 
in Delhi, and for fear the royal Zenana may also 
be overlooked, it is requisite to procure a Pur- 
*w6,nghy^ (or penuission,^' before obtaiuing admis- 
sion within the closed gates. These Minarets 
gEO very high; I counted a hundi'cd and forty 
steps, oach about' fifteen inches in height, 
merely from the last flight. We had a beautiful 
view of the <3ty and aU'tho surrounding country 
from this eminence. The cupolas^pillars, and 
domes belonging to this Mu^d are of marble. 
There *are three gateways considerably elevated 

The Chobdar is a man who acts as a* sort of preeuraoTf and 
the badge of .his office is generally a silver-headed ^pck. 
Minor dignitios are sometimes satisfied with a vari^ted 
polished *olub. 
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above the groimd, a long flight of steps leading on 

each side to the entrance. 

• * 

. The* city of Delhi is said to be twelve coss 
or twenty-3bur miles* in* eircumference, but I 
should think this must be an exaggerated estimate. 
The streets are wide and irregftlarly paved, and 
the houses are &om two to three stories high. 
There are twelve gates to the city. There is a 
’pretty English Church in the town, and I saw a 
gloontiy-looking church-yard, close by. A fine 
spacious tank has been lately built close to the 
Port. One wide pucltim street gpes through the 
city, passing the Ddk-Jlwngalow, thfi Fort, and 
the Church. The cantonments are three miles 
distant ; some low rocks* ^lose by must cause an* 
immense radiation in the hot weather. 

We start to-morrow for Alwur, though I fwaL, 
the arrangements we hav§ made for the journey 
are vciy insufficient ; having only provided two 
buggies am^ horses, with my black pony for 
Ghaussic. 


KOOTUB MINAR. 

Di^nce, eleven miles from the Kashmir Gate of 
Delhi. 

1850. Mon^y . — ^Left Dellu about 
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four o’clock, p.m., and drove here in an hour, 
the hii'ed horse being a willing nag, for a wonder. 

We passed numberless ruins dn every side-, and 
the eountry is cultivated* and partu&ly wooded. 
We entered the Kodtub by a covered stone gate- 
way, and are Halting for the night in the two 
small ifungalows close to the Minar. Of our two 
buggies and horses, the best^ we have just learnt 
to our dismay, has been carried off by the Syce,' 
(groom,) and wo have not a day to si)are in«ordcr 
to make other arrangements. On the whole we 
find ourselves ,iu nither unsatisfactory circum- 
stances, — ^Alwur being a hundred miles off, and 
perhaijsevcn there we maybe unable to make any 
'hotter travelling Urrang'Miients. 

24/A December, 1 850. Tuesday . — Wo went to the 
, tep of the Minar this morning, and saw the sun 
rise wliile w'c were enjoying tlie glorious view. I 
counted the steps whict led to the summit, and they 
were 440 in number, each averaging nearlya foot 
in height. The Minaret is a fine building, prin- 
cipally constiuctcd of red stone, but the upper por- 
tion is of white marble, inlaid with black. "There 
are four balconies, railed in with stone parapets 
cut in open work, at irregular intervals on_ the 
outside of the building ; each balcony marking a 
story, as tlio Minaret tapers to the top. A splendid 
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view is obtained from the pinnacle ; I saw the 
city of Delhi quite distinctly, the centre dome of 
th9J umma Musjid looming in the distance. About 
three, miles from th& Kodtub, are the ruins of 
“ Tooklabad,”* and innumerable other ruined 
Mosques, Tombs, and Forts lie scattered in every 
direction. Some yeara ago, a handsome cupola 
surmounted this Minar, but Lord Ilardingc ordered 
it to be taken doAvn, and now it stands on a smiill 
mound of stones at a few yards distance. A melan- 
choly want of taste ,has been* displayed in thus 
wantonly depriving this inagnilicent ‘building of 
so conspicuous an ornanumt. The Inlinblcd cupola 
ought to bo caHed, in (tommeunoration thereof, 
“ Ilardinge’s Folly ! ” **rho jfrchitccturc of tile 
Kootub is very uui(pie. Each story is conslructcd 
in a different style, and the^ stone railings roiuij 
the balconies are variously cut and carved. There 
is a marble tomb close to tlie Minaret ; also a dome, 
a bmlding of red stone, with the roof, jallars, and 
walls beautifully and elaborately carved. The. 
ground surrounding the Kootub is laid out as a 
garden in the native style. 

♦ Tooklabad, or Toglokabad, is a Fort built by Toglok 

Shah, a celebrated Fathun Prince, in th(j comhicnconiont of the 

• • 

ninth century. It stands at tha extremity of one of the Mewat 
hills, npt far from the city of D||ii. 
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We are just starting for Alwur ; it is now eight 
o’clock, a.m., and the sun blazing. Our pros- 
pects are none of the brightest, ai far as reaehing 
our destination is concerned, but we do not despair, 
and OTir hopeless circumstances only serve to ex- 
cite a he^y laugh, which always does every one 
good. 

. 

FEEOZEPOEE. 

i 

Distance, sixty-four miles. 

25th December, 1850. Wednesday. ( Christmas-day.) 
— We drove here yesterday with a hired buggy 
and horse ; and such a horse ! sca'tccly any amount 
of flagellation could iiilluce him to bestir liimself 
beyond the slowest possible walk, so that we were 
lulftrly /oMr hours in reaching Goorgaon, a civil* 
station, eleven miles fiw. the Kootub Minar. The 
road is heavy end passes over a , rocky ridge. By 
tho time we anrived at Goorgaon, it was near mid- 
day, and the sun was most distressingly powerful. 
With oer one^ obstinate horse, om prospects were 
rather dreary, and Alwnr seemed at an unaflain- 

* Tliiit is, in contra-distinction to a cantonment or military 
station.^ 

t Tlie other buggy and horse having taken French leave from 
tho Koottte. On this last h<(fte we had principally cal9tdated, 
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able distance. We delayed an hour endeavouring 
to procure elep^nts or camels, but in this we 
totally failed. As w^ had but faint hopes of any 
breakfast or dinner, we were glad to buy a couple 
, of loaves and some questionable looking biscuits, 
before proceeding on our journey. 

We passed through Badshahpoor (or, Fadsh&h- 
poor,) a large village at six and a half miles.. The 
road is heavy sand the vdiole way : and the country 
is drear in the extreme, vjitK very little cultivation 
visible anjTvhore. AH the wells on tjie road are 
dried up, and except in the villages, ,no water is 
to bo had for lote or money. The next stage was 
Sonah, a walled town, ten and a half miles further 
on, where wo halted fof a few hours, and had 
dinner. Such a bivouac! In a small doorless 
native hut; — ^arude eartheniioor our only table,’ 
and a glimmering oil (or lamp) our 

only illumination I Wo wore not to© fastidious or 
too tired to laugh, so what did any of these little 
inconveniences signify? 

Though we had repeatedly sent orders* the 
Tehsildur* to have the eity gates openeiyby eleven 
o’cloek, p.m., a*fter waiting in a most temper- 

as it was fast and \idlling. We had not a day^to spare^ so we 
could not send to DcU^i in order to make other arran^oments. 

* The^ head-man of the Tehseel, or native petty court of 
judicature. 
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trying manner, till past one o’clock, a.m., in hopes 
of obtaining a more orthodox exit, we wer^ finally 
obliged to break them open. “ By ^e light of 
the moon,” we proceede’d on our way ; Ghaussie, 
the invaluable factotum, ajcting as moimtcd escort^ 
and body-guard. And he looked as proud as any 
Eajpoofana peacock, perched on my black pony, 
and riding behind our buggy. Close to Sonali, 
there is a road to Muttra^^ Avhieh tunis off to the ’ 
right, and is thg broadest of the two. By some 
lucky chance, wo decided on the right one to this 
place, Avhich was the other. The village of Udbar 
is passed at thirteen miles fmm Sonah, and 
.Bhaduss, a t(mm built pn a rock, is ten miles 
further, or some thirteeft from this place, (Feroze- 
pore.) llcodloss of a thick ’oak stick, our miscr- 
■fiblo buggy-horse could not be persuaded to exceed 
one mile an hour, thfough the deep sand. At 
this lii'i'lu pace we Avere ,forccd,to ti-avel, and it is 
wonderful Iioav avc CA'cr survived it. Poor W — Avas 
obliged to AA'alk many wcaiy miles, and about tAvo 
miles distance from Ferozepoi’ft, when tlie horse 
fah’ly ca»ic to a stand Mill, I also left the vehicle. 
Mounted on the pony, I purpdscd riding on in 
advance, in ■ order to make anangomonts for our 
further progress, if possible; but finding myself 
quickly surrounded by an inquisitive multitude, I 
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was glad to return once more to the shelter of the 
buggy, , leaving Ghaussie to go on alone. The 
very bhildren ceased ^their play as I passed, in 
order to stare at the English stranger. 

Passing through the. town we proceeded to tho 
first Tope (or grote) of trees on the Alwur road. 
We have taken possession of a Brahmin’s hut, de- 
termined to halt hero fof a few hours, in order to 
dine. I have never before experioncod at this 
season of tho year anything like j:ho heat wo have 
felt during the day, sihco leaving Delhi. Exposed 
to it day after day as we have been, it has proved 
most trying. Onr slow pace, too, has boon vory 
wearisome, and I*long fpr some livelier mode of 
conveyance. Tho old l^rahmin whom we un- 
housed, looks not a Bfctle distressed at the seizure 
of his miserahhi domicile ; but we are too tired, 
hungry, and knocked up, ^ give much heed to any 
rcmonstrano(!s, (hir fare to-day wap of the most 
meagre description ; and pour comble de malJieur, 
a Pariah dog ran away with the two loaves we 
took the precaution of buying at Goorg&on, so 
we are gradually becoming more and more “ re- 
duced in circumstances!” I really must have a 
caricature opposite this page, entitled* “ Gypsying 
in the East,” or “ The Oriental Cruise of the Midge 
on drydand.” 
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Ferozepore is a lar^ walled town, surrounded 
by hills ht no great distance. There is. a good 
deal of cultivation in the ^ neighbourhood.' We 
have hired a Bylee* to fbkc our luggage, and thus 
case the buggy of part of its heavy load, dust as v 
we are starting, rain begins to fall — ^but stiU we 
proceed. 

■ 

ALWUE./ (City.) 

C« 

Residence of hie ,|i.LWUR Rajah. 

Dislanccy thirty -six miles. 

(> 

Throe Marches, viz. : — 1st, Naugawa, 13 miles. 

' 2nd, Ilunigurli,' 8 ra^'es. 3rd, Alwur City, 

15 miles. 

26/A 1850. Thursday . — ^Tho road from 

Ferozepore to Alwur is & mere rugged cart track, 
and tho sand m some parts very deep. Wo stoi'tcd 

at half-post one o’clock this morning, and arrived 
here only a little before ‘sunrise. A most weary 
night and day. We had a stolen of thunder and 

* A two-^llock conveyai\cc, dififeringfirom the Maehrry, or 
ordinary baggage-cart, in being BmaUer,'- with a canopy and 
curtains ; it is mtod up inside for passengers. Natives of the 
upper .ranks gencraUy travel in this concern. Having no 
sp|ing8, i+. is very unfitted fdr civilized wayfarers, who are un- 
acoustomed to being jolted to death. 
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lightning, accompanied by mueli heavy rain, 
shortly after we left our.yesterday’s bivouacking 
ground;* but we pursued our way slowly and 
steadily .notwithstanding, the Syce leading the 
h^rse. The rain after all proved a godsend, for 
it made the road less heavy. Indeed, the proba- 
bilities are th# wo never should have reached 
Alwur otherwise. Our amiablfc horse, sulky and 
uhwilling on good groimd, ^totally declines to move 
directly he sees the desperate, sand, and nothing 
but a painfully severe eoprse of discipline has any 
effect in quickening his pace, llis /rots are even 
more rare than “angels’ visits.” I ’wish Job 
had tried him for a "week, and believe me, oven 
his patience would have signally fHilcd. 

The coaptry through which we passed diiring 
• the last tWnty miles, was very wild. I observed 
many conical and pyramidal 'peaks, and the 

scenery altogether was both poovJiar and pictu- 

resque. • Kich fields of cultivation were pleasingly 
varied by wild tracts of land studded with fine 
trees, while hiUs siyrounded us on every side, 
^both ne& and distant These hills in ^jpbo- 
tana, vary in elevation from two hundred* to one 
thousand feet They are either barren .or merely 

covered with low shrubs. Those which we 

• • 

observed between Goorgaon and Ferozepore Vere 
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in more regular ridges and the summits appeared 
to consist of table-land., Many of the villages 
are bnilt on solitary rocks ; and about eight miles 
from Alwur, we were struck by a fine old ruined 
Fort, which lay under ii hill to the right. Close 
by was a solitary building perched on an abrupt 
rook, and a Temple not far bclo'Wi The country 
for miles around this spot, appeared to bo wild and 
uncultivated, though numerous “ Babool” trees re- 
lieved the scenery from its otherwise desert aspect. 

About a mile from Ihimgurh, wo saw a bea\itiful 
buck antelope, quite black, with maguifleont 
antlers, lie was alone, and coolly trotted 
across the road, and then seated himself not fur 
from us. About a niile further on, we saw num- 
bers of birds of the S'arun* species. iLis asserted 
of this winged, tribe, that when on^^f a pair 
dies, the survivor never mates again, but wanders 
about alone, till it expires. It is a pity such a 
beautiful example of constancy should be unknown 
amongst rational bipeds. What a world it would 
be then ! 

In qpd near all the villages between lielhi and 
Alwur, I observed numbers of pea-fowl. I am 
told they are quite tame, and considered sacred. 
They were walking about the fields and eating 

I- 

* Pronounced Cynu: lyhich i.^ the same as the Phenict^term. 
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the grain unmolested^ In the old ruins about 
Delhi, as well as throughout Bajpootana, numbers 
of doves are found, andpigeonh*are reared in my- 
riads. .No one is allowed to destroy these, or the 
^ea-fowl. The people of Bajpootana appear to 
be very uncivil and impertinent, and most dis- 
obligingly indapondent. They are a fine, stal- 
wart race. 

Alwur had a very j^retty and picturesque 

appcai’ance as we approached it. The city is 
• • • • ® 
situated immediately bplow some hills; and the 

Fort', which is built on a rock twcWo hundred feet 

■ high, commanding the city, has fortifications 

extending aluu^the summits and slopes of two 

neighbouring heights. To4;hb left, is the hill called 
Motce-Dodngree, surmounted by a pretty summer- 
house o/* the Eaj all’s. On, every side of this 

eminence, gardens and traps abounded. To the 
right and left, hills-;-either detached or in regular 
ridges— encircle the environs of Alwur, averaging 
in height one thousand 'feet, and redeem the 
scenery from the monotonous sameness, so jveari- 
I some t^the eye in the plains of India. 

The small state of Alwur is situated to the 
north-west of Agra, between the 27th and 28th 
degrees of north latitude. Delhi lies td the ndrth- 
east. T^he inhabitants of thjs country have been 
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described as singularly brutal and savage, robbers 
by profession, who were never to be reformed or 
subdued. The ancient historians mention that 
they used to be taken into the pay of the native 
CJhiefs, on account of their expertness in the arts 
of desolation, when any country which was the 
seat of war was required to be ravaged. They 
then bore the name of M6watics, and indeed they 
are frequently thus designated in the IVftihamme- 
dan Histories, while the province has been styled 
“M6wat,” thougli, proiicrly speaking, the dis- 
tinctive appellation ought to have been restricted 
to the more thievish portion of them. 

27 fA December, 1850. morning was 

devoted to visiting the<^‘ Lions” of Alwur, accom- 
panied by the Kotmil of the city, and half a dozen 
other functionarie/i. . We first went to the Motee- 
Doongree BSgh,’' or gardens belonging to the 
B&jah of Alwur. Tl^ey arp so called after a 
neighbouring hill, “ Motee-Doongree,” sigflifying 
“Mount of Pearl.” This name is given to the 
hill frpm the beautiful' "vdews fit commands, and 
the numerous gardegs which surround it. The 
Boyal Ghirdens are the finest I have seen in India. 
The extent is nearly one thousand cutcha Beegahs 
of l^d, or five hundred and fifty-six jowcAAa ditto.* 
* About 150 peres, in round .numbers. 
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It is a square in shape^ and in ilie middle of each 
side there is a handsome gateway. On either side 
of each^gateway is a kind of summer-house, and at 
the four^coimfers of the enclosure, bastions are built 
with stone steps, leading to the top.* A fine 
^ahul, or Palace^ stands in the centre of the 
garden, and four avenues of graceful Caress trees, 
lead up to the four entrances of the building. 
It is constructed of red sandstone, and the centre 
apartment is entirely of lharl}le. The pillars of 
this apartment are of ^ o:iqui8itety carved and 
polished wliite marble, streaked wijh blahk. The 
walls are hung with French and English pictures. 
Ne4ir this miniatura Palace, there is a reservoir of 
water, containing gold and* ^Iver fish. 

Every kind of Fruit-tree is grown in this gar- 
den ; the Itajah sends to Kashmir and Kabool 
for the finest specimens o^ Apple, Pear, Poach 
trees, &o ; and must spend large sums of money 
on this .favourite spot. iTc sent aU the way to 
Kashmir for Sa&on plants, which are highly 
prized, aud are found only 4n the Saflrpn gardens 
^at Pamjter, four coss from the city of Kas&ihir. 
The very mould was brought with them froln their 
native soil. The plants arc thriving ^ore, and 
have already yielded Saffron. They are tended 
with great care ; choppered* houses, railed iif with 
I.E., Grass r«^&. 
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bam1]i0o palings, having' been built on purpose to 
protect the delicate exotics from the sun. I saw 
a painting of the flower, — ^it is of a pretty lilac hue, 
small, and something of a tulip shape, with yel- 
low in ttfl centre. This yellow is the Saflron. 
In the same ehoppered houses I observed several 
plants of “Lilies of the Valley,” also brought 
from Kashmir. A native of the valley is kept at 
Alwur in charge of the exotics, and ia»in great 
fevour with the Eljah. 

After leaving the gardens, wo inspected a mag- 
nificent pucTcko^ Bowlie,* just outside the walls. 
It is on an extensive scale, and though a constant 
drain is kept on the . water, there has been no ap- 
parent diminution as c-yet. It supplies the canal 
which flows through the gardens, and which it is 
purposed in time to extend to a great distance. 

We ascended the 1^, called Motee-Doongree. 
It is about two hundred feet high, and commands 
a fine view of Alwur and its environs. A pretty 
summer-house has been* built on the summit, which 
is a favourite resort of the Hajah’s. We afterwards 
proceeded to visit the city, which is abdut a mile 
from the gardens. There are five gates to the city 
walls, and;a spacious Tripolia stands in the. centre 
of the town. The streets are irregularly paved, 
* A stone-bi^t Well of very kige siae. 
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and from fifteen to twenty feet'broad. There is a 
large tank in the city, to the left of which stands 
the Palace of the *£ajah, — a handsome budding. 
Close by is “another beautifril. edifice, called the 
“ Chuttrie.” The outworks are constructed of red 
stone, elaborately carved, *and the interior is entirely 
of marble, with a marble dome in the centre, 
(outside the budding,) and fou* smaller ones at the 
comers. • The fioors and pdlars are also of that 
costly stone, inlaid or varibgated, and tire roofs and 
walls are adorned with nfosaic ■^ork of flowers, 
figures of men, gods, and animals.^ • 

Jhe fort of Alwur is situated on a hill, and the 
fortifications are carried along the brow of several 
adjoining eminences. It hypears* to be a superior* 
strong-hold. No army is kept up in this State 
beyond a few Sipahis, as Chokeydars (watchmc^.) 
The city of Alwur is picturesquely budt at the 
foot of a range of hillSj whilt? omineuces, varied and 
irregular, surround’it on every side. * Wdd-boars 
are found in great numbers, in the Babool Jungle, 
near the Motee-Dpongree gardens, and there is 
anothef Jungle at some little distance, where tigers 
are said to abound. The natives declare 4hat only 
a few*years ago, wM-deer used to flock to a small 
summer-house, built at one end of .the Babool 
Jungle, as soon as they he^d the sound o^ music. 
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Of conrse, this may be a mere fabulous tale^ for aU 
I know! 

The oranges here are very fine, and appear to be 
plentiful. In the Eoyal Gardens, I Saw a vinery, 
and we were told that the grapes were of a superior 
quality. Fruit-trees fi:om every country appear to 
thrive here. 

The Bajah is absent, and in consequence, we find 
it most difficult to get any arrangements made for 
our further progress; so, for the present, much 
against my will,' we muSt give up going to Jeypoor, 
as we had intended. There is a lOiidmdtgar 
(table servant) kept here, for the convenience of 
English travellers, and all supplies are provided 
‘^by the Bijah. This attendant speaks English, 
and consequently must be a rogue I but he cooks 
ve^y well, which atones for a multitude of sins, 
to weary, hungry ItTavellers. It is really distress- 
ing to be subjected to the gaze of a vagrant mob, 
as seems ine^table here. The very children follow 
our buggy through the streets, screaming out 
“ Feringhee aya / ” * I* dare not leave my tent, 
for fear of being surrounded by a gaping** multi- 
tude of men, women, aud-chUdnen. 

Bed seems the favourite oolom: here; ^almost 

• Europeans have comp,” is the literal translation of the 
aboye whrds. 
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every man wears a gay*, red tifrban. The Bdjah 
has a carriage of English build, two or three 
buggies^ and a fine stud 5f horses. He also keeps 
several artists in his eipplo^. They are no great 
portrait-painters however, if I am to judge from the 
iflelancholy failure made»by one of them in taking 
my likeness. Marble is found in great quantities 
throughout Alwur, also a species of sandstone, 
both red and white. The district does not seem 
to bo richly cultivated; bills and barren rooks form 
the prevaUing features of the surrounding country, 
and I am told that the* Bdj (kingdom,^ is not a 
productive one. Wheat is veiy little grown 
throughout the greater part of the district ; Bdjera^ 
a coarser grain, being the ene most cultivated in the* 
more barren soils. 

We start this evening for Bhui'tpore. 

BHUE;rPOEE. (Cnr.;^ 

Distance, sixty-six miles. 

December, 1850. Sunday . — ^Arrived here at 
noon, alter one of the most trying journeys •I.ever 
encountered. We left Alwur on the 27t]i, at near 
midnight, after having waited a long while for 
carriage of some sort; the unfortuimte buggy- 
horsebeing quite knocked ‘up. We coul^ only 
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get at last a camel and a rufh^ (or bnllock carriage,) 
lielonging to the B4jah. I never travelled in this 
most uncomfortable and miserable conveyance in 
my life before, and I t^t.I may nevtr again be 
sunilarly victimized. These ruVhs must have been 
invented in the year One, and I only wish they 
had never been in existence, since my evU Genius 
destined me to suffer so many hours of purgatory 
in such a vehicle. The marches from Alwur are 
as follows, viz 

1. Bamouliti . - . . 12 miles 

2. Jaolee . . . 12 ,, 

•S. Nuggur . . . 12 „ 

4. Koomh^rh . 20 „ 

5. Bhmipore s . 10 „ 

Between Alwur and Nuggur, wo lost our way 

so repeatedly, that I doubt if we ever continued 
for a mile togethO'r on the right road. Though 
we started a little before midnight on the 27 th, 
day broke y^terday and found us only eight miles 
from our starting point I I never passed a more 
wretched night. The antediluvian machine, called 
by heathen name of “rut’h,” boasfo of no 
springs 6f any kind, my nepk was more than 
once nearly dislocated by the terrific jerks and 
jolt^ we ha^i to undergo over the irnequal ground, 
tittingiin these conveyances is' perfect misery, for 
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the backs are so constmcted as to afford no support 
whatever, the interior sur&ce being concave in- 
stead p# convex.. Lying down is even a more 
impossible fjosition ; the length of the vehicle is 
only four feet at the most, and the Mghtfiil motion 
Is still more painfully Experienced. We had a 
sulky driver, too, by way of adding to our miseries. 
The bullocks were fine, powerful animals, and 
juight with ease have trotted five miles (or more) 
an hour. ]3ut, alas ! oitr obstinate Jehu woxild 
only go one mile in two hburs ! "We did not lose 
our «spirits, however. We had several goats milked 
by the way-side in the morning, and •drank cold 
tea, and cat biscuits and oranges by way of break- 
fest, having no time to Id^.. On, on we plodded* 

the whole livelong day, and only reached Nuggnr 
a little before sunset yesterday evening. We 
would scarcely permit an jour’s* halt, but pursued 
our weary way in the same Slow and heart-rendii]^ 
manner. From ITuggur there* is a road to Bhurt- 
pore through Deeg, a fine city, worth visiting, 
which scarcely causes a ditour of five miles from 
the direct route. Howfever, we took the slifirter 
road to Koomherh, which«town we did nbt reach 
tin near daybreak this morning. I suffered mis- 
erably all night, and continued so iU for eight or 
ten houro, that I became a£amed at the ‘Idea I 

VOL. I. X 
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might be sickening for some serious fever. Though 
better to-day, I still feel languid ahd ill; but I am 
determined to prosecute my journey, nevcittheless. 

The country between Alwur and Bhurtpore is 
very uninteresting. Trees are more abundant and 
cultivation becomes richer as you advance, bu^ 
nearly all the hills disappear gradually, especially 
after passing Nuggur. We saw numerous herds 
of deer yesterday, both of the antelope and spotted 
deer species. Ilun^eds of these beautiful and 
graceful creatiubs bounded across our path, re- 
gardless of our proximity. Peacocks and pigeons 
also abounded throughout the whole of that 
eoimtry, near every village, and appeared quite 
tame. 

We drove through the city of Bhurtpore on 
our arrival, and about half a mile beyond the 
‘‘ Muttra Gate,” we came to the Dak-Bungalow, 
bmlt for travellers, by the Eajah of Bhurtpore, 
and kept up by hiin in*^ the most liberal manner 
possible. We are comfortably ensconced in this 
same Bungalow, and receive every attention and 
civility. There are servants kept here^for the 
convenience of English visitors, by his Highness, 
and aU. the requisite supplies are fiimished at his 
expense. ‘His ale is very good^ and so is his claret. 
J\. moBt liberal prince he appears to be. He has 
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kindly promised to make arrangements for my 
reaching Jeypore as soon as possible, and now that 
I shall Jbe alone, I am glad I shall not have to 
rough it as ]PhaYe lately done. W — is unluckily 
^bliged to leave me this evening. 

Eighty pm . — We have just returned from a 
“lionizing” expedition into the city. The Bajah 
sent us an elephant at four o’dock ; so, mounting 
the howdah, (somewhere up in the clouds, me- 
thought !) wo first proceeded to the Palace, which 
is inside the Port. When I saw the line of horse- 
men along the road immediately leadingto the royal 
abpde, I became alarmed at the idea of a formal 
visit, and tried to *escapo entering the house, but 
was obliged to conquer mj^rfeluctance. 

The Eajah came a little way to meet us, at the 
top of a flight of steps, and ghyking hands with 
each, led us to seats placed in the middle of the 
Eeception-Hall. T^ho room was crojyded, and I 
felt a little bewildered by the long range of chairs 
filled by gorgeously-dressed sable Grandees. The 
Jdaha-Eajah himself was attired in yeUow yelvet, 
with a*grand turban, and were, encased 

in gold-worked Uppers. His name is ^ulwunt 
Singh, and he appears about thirty ynars of age. 
He is very much marked by,smaIl-pox,but though 
far from good-lgoking, his manners are most pleas- 

■ X 2 
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ing and courteous. He asked W — politely after 
the health of his “ sister,” and promised I should 
reach Jeypore in three days. He took us all over, 
his suite of show-rooms. ’These apakments are 
quite in the English style, and everything is handp 
some, costly, and in good taste. Numerous beau- 
tiful chandeliers adorned each room, while tables 
of aU descriptions, 5f the finest marble, and chairs 
in every fanciful variety, reminded mo of som6 
elegant drawm^-room m England. The walls 
wore decorated with immense sheets of plate-glass 
in splendid gilt* frames, and hung with some good 
English and French oil-paintings and engravings# 
The Kajah told us that poor 'Colonel Sutherland 
died in one of these Very rooms two years ago. 

On taking leave, we were conducted by the 
E&jah to the top, of the steps, as before, and in 
shaking hands at parting, he presented us with 
two bcauti^ Chowries,* one of ivory and the 


♦ A kind of whisk, used for the purpose of driving away 
flics, rposqnitoes, and other insects. •The commonest are made 
of a descyiption of grass others, especially in Temples, are 
formed of the tail of the T^, (or famous Thibetan ox,) or of 
peacock’s feathers, and sometimes of the shavings of sandal- 
wood or ivory. The latter two kinds of chowries are the pe- 
culiar ngmufacture of Bhurtpore, as I have mentioned in the 
text above. 
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other of sandal-wood; the peculiar manufacture 
of the country. 

. The Fort is suifounded by very high walls, and 
a deep moat* full of watfer. • The city of Bhurtpore 
^ said to be three coss and a half in circumfer- 
ence, or about seven miles. There are ^elve 
gates to the city walls. The greater portion of 
the old city is being levelled, hnd new buddings. 
Of a handsome description, faced with stone 
carved all over, are now in psogr^s. The streets 
are to bo made very -wide, and a drain on each 
side'will keep them clean. In twelve months, 
svok wore informed, the place would ho entirely 
rebuilt. 

The Eajah has upwards a hundred horses in 
his own stables, seventy elephants, and throe hun- 
dred “ Sandonnies,” or riding^camcls. He seems 
fond of everything in the. plural number, even 
wives ! for he has flye Eaqees already. 

There arc plenty of trees about Bhurtpore, and 
a good deal of cultivation m the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The faveurite wlour in Eajpootaqa was 
evident!^ red : here, apparently, green prevails in 
the native costum6. There are five tigers in the 
city, kept by his Highness, which we Went to see. 
They appeared veqr different firom those we saw 
atAlwur, and .were as meek as lambs. Some 
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Cheetahs are also kept by the B^jah for hunting. 
He is’ a “.sporting gehtieman,” very fond of 
“ ShikAr:^ 

I shall go to Deeg to-morro'W, thougii I am sorry 
to say, I shall now be all alone. 


DEEG. 

Distance from Bhurtpore, thirty miles. 

Zath Decemle*, 1850. Monday . — ^The Maha- 
Bdjah’s open carriage and four conveyed me here 
in less than three hours tlSs morning. I found a 
servant and breakfast awaiting me in the Paldbe,' 
oUnd I have just been all over the place. 

The whole Palace is’^called “ Bhawun,” but the 
different “ Mahuls”* have names of their own. 
The principal building is called “ GopM Bhawun 
it has a large garden in front, and numberless 
fountains in every diroetion. • This edifice is con- 
structed of white stone, elaborately carved, and 
is three stories high. The lower hall is adorned 
with a double row of pillars, ‘^beautifully carved : 
the rooftis flat, and commands an extensive view. 
Close by is a white marble Mdhul^ called the 

* Palaces. 

f TIlJs stone, which comes from Ptfh^ore lUaha, is red as 
well as white, and appeara to be a kind of sandstone; 
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“ Soorij * EhS-wun ; which is a perfect gem. The 
floors OTe inlaid with, yellow and black stones, 
and the pillars axe tastefully adorned with flowers 
in mosaic. Between* this building and another 
tcaUed “ HS^rd6o-f Bha\yun” there is a square in 
which numerous fountains play. Tho latter 
Mdhul is tho one which used to be tenanted by the 
royal Zenana in days of yore. The “ Kishen 
Bhawun” is the Eajah’s own particular Palace. It 
is built of tho white stone from f ifliarpore ; there 
are^ two rows of carved pillars and a fine throne 
made of stone at the further end. Close by, but 
elevated some thii’ty feet from tho ground, is a 
stone-built tank nine feet deep, supplied with 
water by four wells. ThfS tank feeds all the foun- 
tains, of which there are said to be one hundred 
thousand on these premises J». JBelow the tank is* 
^ open court called tte Dullan.” The “ Key- 
soo Bhawun” is situated,at the further end of the 
garden. It is a squat e stone building, open at all 
sides, with a double row of pillars carved all over 
like tl^e others I lave described. There arq three 
hundred fountains between the two rowSjof pillars, 
which all played at once during my visit. It was 

* Soorij, or Sooruz, means tlie Sun. 

f Har, or are names of Siva; ‘‘Deo” is sim- 

ply “a Ood.” 
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a very pretty sight, the spray dashing to a great 
distance. It made the air, so cold, however, that 
I was obliged to leave in a few* minutes, during 
which I got completely* wet, though i was shel- 
tered by an umbrella. 

There is another building called the “ Seesh* 
Mahul,” near the “ Kishen Bhawun,” and beside 
it stands the “ Pourana f Mahul,” forming one 
square inside another. Here the wives of the 
Kajahs used to Jive. • 

The natives say that the circumference of the 
walls of Deeg is seven coss and a half, but this 
seems to me an exaggerated estimate. The Port 
is in ruins, and desolate inside*; the walls are of 

^7 #7 

great height, and surfottndcd by a deep moat. I 
ascended the only bastion which was practicable, 
• and found an immense gun lying at the top. 

BHUETPQKE. 

« 

Same Day^ Seven p.m . — Just returned from Deeg, 
very tired and sleepy. My visittas been performed 
in great jstate! The Eajah’s Jemaddr, and two 
red-coated outriders with desperate swords and 
helmets, attended the carriage and four in which I 

Or, Sheesh, and SheSaha, which* signifies glass. 

1. E. “,The old pdace.” 
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was seated, ^e went to Deeg by Koomh^rh, 
a large walled town ; a* great part of the road is 
•lined mth ^e tamarind (“ Imlee”) trees. These 
tamarihds differ from those* in Malwa, being of the 
brdinary small red kind.t I saw two or three large 
herds of deer thjs mominsr near Koomberh. 


BTJSSAWUE. (Bhtjktporb District.) 

Distance^ thirty^ or thirty-two miles. 

Z\.st December^ 1850. Tuesday . — ^Amvccl Here 
about eleven o’clock this forenoon. I drove myself 
in the Eajah’s buggy, anfl^was only four hours oif 
the road. His BGghnSss had posted six horses, 
so I had a ehange at every five miles, and galloped 
the steeds the whole way, cvefi through the heavy 
sand. This was to make* up for the miserable 
slow pace I had teen forced to endure on my 
journey to Bhurtpore. TSie horses wore fresh and 
spirited, and as the road was a mere cart-track, 
and I ■^?as driving myself, I had to keep h<^Jl eyes 
very wide open. . I flatter myself my ^hu-ship 

* In Malwa the Imlee,” or Tamarind, is a foot long, and 
in the thickest part about six or eight inches in eircumfetence. 
The colour of the fiuit is green. The taste slightly vesembles 
the ordinary smalhled species. 

X S 
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■was peifect, for fest as I went, T met with no 
accident, and avoided much joltipg. 

There is no lack of trees throughout this ' 
march, and it is only near Bussawur (the last 
eight miles) that the road becomes heavy, the con- 
cluding mile or two being deep sand. This town 
is surrounded by a |brest of trees. I passed the 
■village of Aroudeh about half-way, and between 
this and Bussawur, we had to cross the Bangunga 
Eiver. The bed was broad and of heavy sand, but 
the water was aU dried up! However, it must be 
a formidable stream in the rains. I had an escort 
of the Eajah’s Cavalry the whole way, an advance 
<md rear-guard, and^, a coachman (sent by his 
Highness) rode beside me,* by way of precaution, 
to see if I could drive ! Two riding camels car- 
ried my baggage 'aid kept up with the buggy. 
One of these fell, and broke his leg; so I am 
delayed here imtil* Coolies bring up my things. 
I am going on d&k in a<. palanquin to Jeypoor, as 
soon as they arrive. Tb.e whole d&k has orders to 
wait*6n the roadtiUI return, of send back the 
empty j^ky, in the dvent of my going on from 
Jeypoor by any other route. Ghaussie is going 
on a.camel.^m this. The Bajah has, indeed, been 
most kind to me. 
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JEYPOOE. 

Distame^ eighty-two miles. 

2nd January f 1851. Thursday . — arriyed kere 
by palanquin-d^ about ten p’clock, p.m., yester- 
day. The marches are : — 

1st. Hoorlah or Hooroo, eleven miles ; (in the 
Jeypoor Territory ;) roaA pretty^ood. 

2nd. Manpoor, thirteen miles and a half. 
There is a Bazaar here, and plenty of water. The 
road heavy and bad, being cut up by ravines part 
of the way, and loads through a break in a low 
ridge of hills, called the “ Balakera Pass.” 

3rd. Xialakoh, thirteen miles and a quarter, a 
small village. At six mhos* the largo town of* 
Secundra is passed on the«right bank of the Ban- 
gungg. river. Thef e are t4u:ee»nullah« to be forded . 
the road is a tolerable cait track, though heavy in 
some parts. 

4th»Deosir or*Dewsa, nine miles. A» largo 
walled town, commanded* by a Fort dn a. hill. 
The road is very hilly and stony, as it approaches 
D4osir. 

6th. Jutwarra, 'seven miles. A largo..vUlage, 
road h^vy. 
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6tli. .Molitmpoor, eight foiles. Boad heavy 
sand, and narrow. Hills snrroiu\d on every side. 

7th. Kanotah, eight miles 'and a q^parter. A 
large village, bad road. 

8th. Jcypoor, ten milest and a quarter. Boad* 
is Jieavy the whole way. The entrance to 
Jeypoor from the Bhurtpore road, is through a 
gorge between two ranges of hills. The road , 
has been lately made, and a low wall flanks it on 
either side. I went thia afternoon on one of the 
Eajah’s elc{>bants to see the city, and what is 
called the “„Ghat.” 

This “ Ghat,” is merely the^ above-mentioned 
gorge, and after the first quarter of a mUe, tho road 
is fihnked by buildings of diflerent kinds. Among 
others, is z^Mahul and Bagh^ belonging to theBajah. 

' The canal flows alOn^ on both sides. I was much 
amused at seeing a windmill at the head of the 
Gh4t. It is ‘the fivst I,»have met with in Jndia, 
and forcibly carried me bapk to the “ old countrie. ” 
I understand it was built by my brother William, 
during*his residence hero as Tkgineer. Gose to 
this windmill) is an olU fort, bi^t on a hill. A 
good road leads to the city from the Gh4t. Con- 
siderably to. the left I observed a fort, situated on 
a Height, and called* the “ M5tee-Doongree,” 
or Moimt o| Pearl.* It looked picturesque in 
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tile distance, and would have made a pretty 
sketch. . 

We* proceeded to visit the city of Jeypoor. I 
was told there were eight* gates to the city-walls. 
•The streets are very broqd, and the houses and shops 
axe built of sto^ne, white-washed on the outside. 
There are many very handsome buildings, and the 
^city of Jejrpoor, taken altogether, is certainly one 
of the finest in India^ There is one solitary 
Minaret in the city, bulfl Was J;Qid that no one 
wap allowed to asccndr it. The reason was truly 
characteristic of the country, — ^because, from the 
shmiuit, all tho Zenanas are visible ! My cicerone 
told me that the city of J'eypoor is six miles long, 
and as many broad, and that the circumference is 
twelve “ coss.” I should not think it nearly so ex- 
tensive. Tho walls are high, ond well-built ; buh 
what struck me more thaflj anything else, was the 
extreme cleanliness and upusual .width of the 
streete. HiUs encirclo^it on every side, and the 
neighbouring country lies in absolute waves of sand: 
— on gne side, nothing but sand meets the, eye. 

Tho Kajah of Jeypooris a mere lad of sixteen, 
and not yet inarried; his name. is Earn Singh. 

AU. the power is, in fact, in the ‘hands of the 

• • 

“ Darogahs,” and “ Moosahibs.”* 

* THe literal tdeoning of tills ^ord is “ Cidc-de-Camp.” 
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There is a Dak-Bungalow,* about a mile fi::om the 
town, in which I have taken up my abo^ but I 
cannot say much for the attendance pr comfort. 
There is no Cantonment at Jeypoor, and only three 
European residents; — i. the Political Agent,' 
the Doctor, and an Officer in charge of a Com- 
pany. 

Zrd Janmry, 1851. Friday . — I went this 
morning to sec the “ Bund,”* wliioh my brother 
constructed hepe,ein order to bring a large supply 
of water into the city. The object has not yet 
been attained, arf'time must be given for the sand 
to absorb as much water as it can hold, when the 

i 

q^al will be brought into play. The water is 
now thirty feet deep, but it must rise some twenty 
feet more, before ft will be of any avail in filling 
'the aqueducts which ‘are destined to carry it into 
the city. ANullahflovfihg from the neighbouring 
lulls has been dammed up, about two miles, from 
the town, and the constmption is a very solid piece 
of masonry. The work .has been considered by 
the most able, scientific judges, fb be a chef-d^oeuvre 
of enginej^ring skill andftalent, and I 'was gratified 
by hearing every class of the people in Bajpootana 
^eakpf my brother, whose duties kept him so 

* A sort, of embanloueiit, ‘or dam; this one was of stn- 
pendons size. 
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long among them, with respect and affectionate 
interest. 

Wd weijt through the city, entering by the 
ChSndpore gate, and procfieded to Amerh, a walled 
town, six miles- distant on the KotePootlee and 
Eewarree road, Amerh Fort is situated at the 
extremity of a ridge of hills, and the town lies 
below, surrounded by hills rising immediately 
above it. It is apprq^ched throuj^ a gorge, 
between two wooded epaineneps.; the ascent is 
geptle, and is succeeded by a corresponding 
descent, before the city is attaintd. ^ The Kajah’s 
Palace at Amerh is situated below the fort, 
but is consider^ly ejevated above the town. 
It consists of a mass buildings, picturesque 
in the distance. The “Sheesh-Mahul” is a suite 
of handsome apartments, of .which the walls and 
roof are covered wdth ^l^s, cut in small pieces 
and cemented together .by spme pespuliar prepara- 
tion. Some are white ^d some coloured, and the 
“ topt-ensemble” has a Jbeautiful effect ; the floor 
is of . jtiarble. Tllcre is a second palace, glose to 
the Sheesh-Mahul, whieh is also worth seeing. 
The pavement is of marble, inlaid, and the walls 
are curiously painted. The flight oTsteps leading 
to the building iS of marble, and the Hall of Au- 
dieneb, or “ Bewan-Am,” is paved^tti the same 
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costly Stone. R*om one of -the upper stories of 
the palace I had a fine view of the city belpw, and 
of the fortiEcations and ramparts cohering the 
adjacent hills. I had d hot ride back, add felt 
quite ill when I arrived hei^ a couple of hours ago. 

Various small articles made of piarble are sold 
at Jeypoor, and I have just purchased sundry 
specimens in the shape of tiny gods, elephants, 
camels, cup^, &c. 

Custard-appl 6 S, 4 )raUgeg, and pomegranates seem 
to abound in this district. The former are smaller 
than those grownf-in Bundelcimd. 

Aih January j 1861. Saturday . — ^Both yesterday 
and to-day, I have been besot by the myrmidons 
of “Eawul* Sahib,” the' Regent of Jeypoor, who 
overwhelm me with their civilities, inconsequence 
of a letter which umvod yestereday from Mr. 
M — , the Political Agent of Kerowly. However, 
though I receive ddllys of fruit and gurrdhs of 
sweetmeats, I can get no arrangements made for 
my journey, which is my great object, as . the 
direct ^ute from Jeypoor to Me'erutt is Ibrqjigh a 
country where Post-oflBfte-Ddks cannot be laid. 

Singh, the young Rajah of Jeypoor, pos- 
sesses ^ yet no power or authority, and the “Moo- 
sahibs,” in whose hands the R&j virtually is at pre- 

• “Mwiil” isVot a wm&, but means “ Begent.” 
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sent, piiU diflEeredt ways. Th.8 Eawr;!, or Eegent, 
gives an order winch passes through so many 
channel^, that it* may* or may not be obeyed. 
There §re sctfl complamts ipade against Captain — 
jvho is accused of bribery and corruption, and of 
utterly neglecting the * interests of the young 
prince. The latter is so disgusted with his long 
minority, and at the rems of government being 
in any hands but his own, that ho lives at some 
distance from the city, whicl\he now rarely visits. 
His present residence is dt the &hat,” two or 
thrdo miles distant, where he has^a palace. 

J went to sec the palace in the city, and the 
“ Hawur-ka-Mahul.”* Both are fine buildings, 
though there are no gorgepus suites of apartments 
in either. In the former, there is a marble cham- 
ber, where the Bajah sits. The myrmidons who 
acted as escort, actually expected me to take off 
my shoes here, which I xfiiconditionally declined 
to obl^e them by doing. • Qitelle idee! 

I have obtained the promise of a palanquin to 
MunShrpore, distai^^; thirty miles, anda “ Jhoola-ka- 
Eut’h,*(or SkRufk on springs*) with «w:fee»*lIorses, 
is to take me on<to Mecrutt, upwards of«ono hun- 
dred and seventy miles distant from Mundhrpore. 

* The palace of Air. ^ 

t literally signifies a 
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The very name of & Rufh made me turn pale ! 
I recalled my former sufferings in this hate- 
ful conyeyance, and objected tO' exposing .myself 
again to a similar inlSiption. HeweVer, t^ey as- 
sure me that this one belongs to ^e Eajah, and is^ 
built- on springs. • I find it is larger and more com- 
fortable than that wretched Alwui- affair, so I diaU 
venture to try it onee more. 

•KOTE POOTLEE. 

Distance front Jeypoor^ about sixty-five miles. 

Six marches, viz. : — 

1. Ifangul .• 11 mUcs. 

2. SamOte . . . 10| „ 

3. Munohrpore^ . . 11 „ 

4. Bhabra ... . ISJ „ 

6. Prahgpore . . 11^ „ 

6. Koto Pootlee '. . lO^ ,,' 

bth Janwiry, 1851. Sunday. — ^Arrived here in 
about sixteen hours afle^ leaving Jeypoor. • From 
MunSfirpore, I have travelled in the “ JhSola-ka^ 
Eut’h,” to which four horses were harnessed at a 
time, and ae no better posting arrangements had 
been ‘made,' the relief-horses ac^mpanied us, and 
the second, ,Jhird, a%d fourth sets jwere harnessed 
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d discriUm. In this way' 1 am to travel to 
Meerutt!' There is a road to Mtinohrpore, vid 
Am^rh instead of Samote, which saves a few miles. 
Each of the* villages i*hav;e given as marches are 
largo, and all siipplies are procurable. The road 
is heavy the whole way* a mere cart-track. 

The trapping and harness of the horses amuse 
me greatly. Everything is in the native style ; 
the reins, &c. are mere ropes covered with red 
cloth, and the harness is fashioned on a very ludi- 
crous principle. Howpver, as it'answers all neces- 
sa^ purposes, I do not care. Thpre is ft coachman, 
but ho has a sinecure, for there are t^o postillions 
on the leaders, who in fact drive the Eut’h. On 
anything of a tolerable *«oad,« the conveyance Is 
easy enough. The country wo have just passed 
through is intersected with ravines, and is very, 
hill y. Long irregular lodges flank the road at 
greater or less digtanees throughout each march. 
The "cidtivation appeal but partial, and sand 
seems the prevailing soil. 
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EEWAEEEB. (Cpr.) 

Distance^ about forty-five miles an^ a ha^. 

Five marclies, viz. : — ' 

1. Goojurbas . . *10^ miles. 

2. Byrode ... . 8 j) 

3. ShqbjehSnpore . 10 „ 

4. Bharawas . ' . 12 „ 

5. Eew4rreef . * ; S „ 

Heavy cart-track as far as Shahjehanpore, and 

the last seventeen miles a marked road with mile- 
stones. ( 

' 6#/i January, 18f51. ^Morulay. — Beached this 
town at sunset) having loft Koto Pootlco at three 
o’clock, a.m. The horses became quite knocked 
up by the heavy sand, and the long forced march. 

This is a large walled town; the streets are 
wide and tolotfably clean. There was formerly a 
Cantonment hero. The country is very hilly till 
Bowflrreo is approached, when the hills gradually 
become few and distant. I shall only halt'here a 
few hoursk; as I wish to proceed .slowly, for the 
horses will otherwise bo quite knocked up. 
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shAhdeba. 

Distance^ aixiy-one miles. 

»ix*marche8, ^fiz. ? — 

1» Janth . * . • . 5 miles. 

2. Pataudee . . . ^ » 

3. Hursoo-ke-Gurhee . 13 •„ 

4. Sohul-ke-Serii . . 13 mdcs. 

5. Delhi . . 15 „ 

6. Shahd6ra . . . 7* „ 

7 th Jarmary., 1851. Tuesday. — J did not stop at 
Delhi, as I feared there would he a delay ia get- 
ting the gates opened at night, and I am anxious 
to» roach Meenitt to-morrow; The day broke 
when we passed Pataudee, and looking out of the 
Eut’h, I perceived that the* sand was oven deeper 
and heayicr than before. Theno aro a groat many 
villages en cliemin at no great off the road, 
and in spite of the unfavourable soil, there is a 
good deal of cultiAjition.^ About seven miles from 
the cify of Delhi, we had to pass over a rocky 
ridge ; the ascent and descent were, however, gra- 
dual,' and the road. was a “ made ” one, — not des- 
peratelly stony. This ridge extends jFor miles, 
and from the suiftmit, though but slightly* elevated, 
I had a fine clear view of the KoottlSU Minar on 
the right, and the Jumma Musjid on the left! The 
three domes aji^d the lofty Minarets ^Cre^ost con- 
spicuous objects in the distance. Our. road* lay 
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right throiij^h the city of Delhi, entering by the 
Ajmere gate, and IcaTing hy Baj Ghat. ' 

The eccentric-looking royal vehicle in Which I 
was conveyed, attracted, numbers of jJeoplc^in the 
streets. I kept the curtains closely veiled, and 
heard all. the bystanders audibly wondering who 
the distinguished visitor could be , while the beg- 
gars who followed the carriage addressed its in- 
visible occupant as the “ Banee ! ” As I passed 
by the Jumma Musji^, I' peeped out to take a last 
look qt it. Certauily it is a^very handsome edifice, 
with its lofty minarets, and marble cupolas. The 
Jumna rive# flows by the city : it has recedpd 
greatly — nearly a mile, indeed} — ^but the sandy 
bed extends to the /sity walls by the fort. I had 
a fine view of the King of Delhi’s palace ; one 
gilded dome glittered in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, and, looming in the distance, were the 
Minarets that surmount the Lahore gate of the 
fort, which gives entrance to the palace. I •took a 
long last look at the beautiful city, which I shall, 
probably, never see agaid. 

There is a Bridge of, Boats over the Jun&a, and 
from the< river to this place, there is a metalled 
road, whida^* runs aU the way to Meerutt. My 
baggdge has arrived on twp riding camels, 
Ghaussi^ iK^unted 9n another ; they havo kept 
up yery well with me. 
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MEEEUTT, 

IHstanceyJtBrty-e^M miles. 

Three mafbhes, viz- f — . 

1. On the left bank of the Hindon river, 

near Furrueknuggur 8 miles. 

2. Begumahad . . 13^ „ 

3. Mccrutt . . t 15| „ 

%th January, 1851. Wednesday . — ^The country 
we have passed through is porfcctly level and well 
cultivated. There is g, iSridgo of masonry over 
the Hindon, in which river there ist but Bttle water 
at this season of the year. After all luy hurry, I 
find that my servants and property are stiU at Delhi. 
They have been of little u#cf to«*ge, as I absolutely 
have not seen them since I left TJmritsir, a month 
ago ! I must send Ghaussie l^gk to Delhi, in quest 
of them, and halt here myself a couple of days, 

which is an intense nuisance. 

• • 

%th 'January, 1851. Thursday . — i have pur- 
chased several beautiful* Delhi shawls and scarfs. 
I wrote from Bhurtpore to “ Jugger Nath,” a Delhi 
shawl-derchant, requesting him to meet here 
with some of his best specimens, and hb arrived 
before I did. Those worked in blue” and gold, 
after a new pattern, are very pretty iifdeed. * 

10#A. January/, 1861. Frifiay . — tidings of 
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Ghaussie and my cdmp yef. It*is raining in tor- 
rents, wHch. makes ev^thing look gloomy, and 
is enough, to give one a fft of vapours. IJot that 
I feel them ; I am only^disgusted atlfemg detained . 
here in this vexatious and unprofitable manner. ^ 
Last night I was nearly frightened out of my 
wits %• a cry of “ Chor !” Chor !” (“ Thief ! 
Thief !’’) In fact a thief had got into the next 
room, and. was sedulously digging a holo in the 
wall, when a servant spied him quite by accident, 
lie made a cut dt the servant with a naked “ tul- 
war,” (or word,) nearly killing him, and actually 
escaped.. The ni^t was unluckily very dark.. 

My black pony, Ghaussic’s saddle, and also my 
Vatch, which were leftobchind at Bhurtpore, have 
not yet arrived, and I cannot conceive what has 
caused the delay.* Nothing has gone right lately, 
and my servants seem, all demented. In fact, I 
begin to consider myself a downright victim. 

c 

SIEDMANA. 

Distance from Meeruttf eleven miles,. • 

tfamiary, 1861#^ Saturday . — I r^de here 
this mofliing on “ Eival,” my camp having at last 

* I never* SSw either pony or saddle again, so I conclude 
they were stolen by the Syce, or perhaps he may have been 
killed and|*rob^ed on the way. 
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joiiied me at Meemtt. I had sc^ona servkat, tod 
breek&at' to this plaoq^ but o^j amvedik) iSiid 
that nol one of the kemB had reached. I was in 
extreme despair, and* contemplated riding on to 
Mozuffiimagger,.bnt the state of the roads deterred 
me. The late heavy rains have put them in such 
a condition, that riding is truly ^Wanity and 
vexation of q»irit.” As I * stood waiting and 
Considering in rather a hopeless manlier, at the 
gate of the “Begum’s house, Mr. M — , at 
present on duly there, «aw me, and begged me to 
enter. After a little hesitation, (for I did not like 
going among strangers in my mud>bespattered 
riding costume,) 1 accepted the invitation, and^ 
accompanied my host to ^ds Cbode. His wife 
received me very hospitably, and I have met with 
every kindness feom my new acquaintances. After 
all, real kmdness is a rare>iihfeg;in this heartless 
selfish world, and 1^ for ope, .^jj^ gr^M when I 
do meSt with it. We went to see the Boman 
Catholic Cathedral here, which contains the beau- 
tiful ^fece of sculpture, sent by Dyce Sombiu^ftom 
England and erected in honour of the Begum 

* The Somios^ who was the postsMW of snoh 

incalculahle wealth, aad adopted Djee Sombre of En^ish 
notoriety. The histor^of both is too well hno^ Jb? leqtiiie 
further comment here. , 

VOL. I. 
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Sunuroo,” his a^ted motlier. '•The principal 
flgure(^l|are the si^ of life ; the Begum' is repre- 
sented seated on a throne, with'her adop^ son 
standing in full uniform by' her side* The &ce 
and dress of the former seem critically like the < 
portraits of tlmt masculine woman, which adorn 
the walls of her late palace. "There are also 
several allegorical figures which complete the 
group, and'the monument is beautifoUy executed" 
in marble. 

We were obliged to walk back to the house, as 
on first staiting,rthe buggy had become a fixture 
in the deep mud ! . Poor Mrs. M — was terribly 
alarmed, but I took it very coolly. So much for 
'Ibeing an experieneed*traveller. My Dak is laid 
for Mozufiumuggur, and I start thiseveniug. 


MOZUPFDKNmaUIl. (Civil 
' Diaw^e, mtUjg. 


Station.) 


12#A January, 1851. 'Sunday . — I arrived here 
at three o’clock, a.m. 'The,roads are aU under 
water irqm the late heqyy rains. There ifi a good 
D&k-Bungalow here, and it is raining so heavily 
now, that* am glad to be finder shelter. That 
vivid lightning, too ! It always makes me call for 
my silk»|“ k?zSi,” (ci; quilt,) ever qjmoe I was told 
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that It was a'non-cjpnduoteir ^ eleotrioily. I 
remember that dxiring my late B&jpoot&oa trip, 
while«drivii^ out one evening, a storm of thunder 
and lightnmg came hn, •and I -nearly smothered 
myself within the folds of a rez&i, of that in&Uible 
material. My companion could not imagine why 
I was thus frahtically enveloping myself in the 
heavy folds, a&aid even to'leave one tiny spot 
exposed! Thie is a we^ I oannotfeonqner. 

The direct route from Meeratt to Mozuffor- 
nuggur is — e 

1. Douralla . . 8^*miles. 

2. Euttowlie . .• 12 „ 

3. MozujSurftuggnr . 15 „ 

In coming round by Sirdh&tta, I have added six 
miles to the distance. I joined the above road, 
near £utt5wlie, fifteen nulea^Jlpi Sirdh&na. 


•fiEHAETJNPOEEt (Orvii. Siaxion.) 
Distance^ tUniy-sevm mles. 

Thr^ marches viz. * 

1. Deobund . . . 15|mlUes. 

2. N&gul . ' . . 10|- „ 

3. Seh&runpove . ^ . 11* 

IZth Janmnjfj 1851. Moniay. — lA)i^ak£asted 
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at Deobtind, where there is a Dfik Bmfgalow 
and rode on. here in the evening. The road would 
be a good one, but for the heavy rain we have 
^d. The bridge over.the 'river Hihhon, five or 
six miles from Seh^ronpore, is broken down. 

(There is a tremendous 'storm at present raging, 
and gradually depriving me of m^ wits.) 

My DSk is laid for UmbSUa, and I start in my 
palanquin <to-morrow evening, so I shall not be’ 
able to write in mv Journal till the dav after. 

f 


T TMBATJ.A . (CANTWfMEHTS.) 

11 * o 

Distance^ oib&atjifty-six miles and a half. 


Six marches, v« :-r- 
1. ChilkAna 


10 nules. 


2. JagAdrie . . ^ 13 „ 

3. Mustaphabad . 10| „ 

4. MolAnuh . .* . 8 „ 


5. KhoodAh . ! ^ ^ » 

O.*' TJmbAUa .... . 6 

Ibth *Janmry, 1851. Wednesday . — ^Arrived 

here at sttnset, after a most miserable dak trip 
from BehAninpore. The whole/'ountryis one vast 
swamp ai; ^lesent ;«and I had the , satis&ction of 
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finding all the lAillahb and nyers, m rmte, rapid 
and swollen. The Bridge of Boats over the 
Jtmuuu*(betweeir dulldlna and Jug&drie) was 
more than hSlf-hroken^ and the riv^ increased to, 
(three times its lispal breadth. It was two o’clock in 
the morning when my palanquin reached the banks, 
and the bright *moonlight seemed only to gleam 
on one unbroken expanse of *water. Five ladies 
&nd gentlemen, who had been waiting for several 
days, were stiU. encamp^ on or near the banks, 
afraid to cross the swollen stream ; the only ves- 
tige* of a bridge being at the further ehd, and by 
tho uncertsun light appearmg n mile off at least ! 
Evo^ one tried to dissuade me £rom entering the 
rapi<| river, but I was determined. The hurrying* 
clouds threatened more rain, and I did not like the 
prospect of being detained, p^jiaps an indefinable 
time, at this dreary spot. .So I bribed the PaUsy- 
bearers with “ filtlyr lucre,’’ and for a heavy con- 
sidoradon, they agreed to* ridf their l^o and mine 
by takii^ me across. Zn we plunged ! I tried 
to fe^ veiy ' e, %t cduld not help a sensation 
of hair* si s, when J. found mys§lf**feirly 
launched on the broad Jumna, and saw the water 
flowing within a foot* of me, though tiie^[>alanquin 
was perched on ^e heads of the men. * The 
bearers, had gr 9 ^t difficulty ^i)«stemmi(ll^*4he tide 





